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John  Booty  Retires:  Priest, 
Professor,  Scholar,  Dean 


by  Margot  Patterson 

A  thoughtful,  slow-speaking  man  whose 
erudition  is  reflected  both  in  his  scholarship  and 
in  the  richly  meditative  texture  of  his  much- 
admired  sermons  and  homilies,  John  Booty 
retires  from  teaching  this  semester,  having 
served  as  priest,  professor,  and  former  dean  of 
The  School  of  Theology. 

Booty  came  to  Sewanee  in  1982.  As  founder  of 
the  Anglican  Studies  program,  he  is  credited 
with  adding  an  important  new  dimension  to  The 
School  of  Theology  curriculum.The  program 
provides  a  grounding  in  Anglican  theology  and 
history  for  ministers  from  other  denominations 
wishing  to  become  Episcopal  priests. 

"The  Anglican  Studies  program  and  John 
Booty's  presence  here  have  made  Sewanee  a 
center  for  the  study  and  critical  reflection  of 
Anglicanism,"  says  Donald  Armentrout, 
associate  dean  for  academic  affairs  at  the 
seminary.  "Anglicanism  has  been  going  through 
an  identity  crisis  for  a  number  of  years.  John 
Booty  has  helped  make  us  see  what  is  special 
about  Anglicanism,  what  its  contributions  are." 

Professor  Booty  is  acknowledged  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  as  one  of  the  pre-eminent 
scholars  in  the  field  of  Anglican  theology  and 
church  history.  He  holds  a  B.D.  from  Virginia 
Theological  Seminary  and  a  Ph.D.  from 
Princeton  and  has  been  the  recipient  of 
numerous  grants  and  awards,  including  a 
Fulbright  Fellowship  and  a  fellowship  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities.  This 
April  the  University  will  honor  him  with  the 
publication  of  This  Sacred  History:  Anglican 
Reflections  for  John  Booty.  Edited  by  Armentrout, 
the  book  includes  essays  by  Stephen  Sykes, 
Richard  Norris,  Marion  Hatchett,  Fredrica 
Thomsett,  and  other  scholars  writing  on  the  rich 
diversity  of  the  Anglican  tradition,  all  of  whom 
testify  to  the  ways  in  which  the  teaching  and 
writing  of  John  Booty  have  shaped  them. 

In  June,  Booty  and  and  his  wife  will  move  to 
Center  Sandwich,  New  Hampshire,  where  their 
son  is  building  them  a  house  near  the  lake 
featured  in  ihe  movie  On  Golden  Pond.  "It's  a 
beautiful  place,"  Booty  says,  "and  a  wonderful 
New  England  town." 

Though  retiring  from  full-time  teaching, 
Booty  will  hardly  be  idle.  Next  year,  he  will 
teach  one  day  a  week  at  the  Episcopal  Divinity 
School  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  He  has 


begun  work  on  a  history  of  Virginia  Theological 
Seminary,  and  he  and  Stephen  Sykes,  who  have 
collaborated  before,  are  planning  a  new  book 
together. 

Clearly  looking  ahead  to  the  future.  Booty 
took  time  to  talk  about  some  of  the  past  projects 
that  have  been  important  in  his  career  as  well  as 
his  role  as  official  historiographer  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church.  The  appointment,  made  in  1988,  fills 
a  position  that  had  been  vacant  since  the  1950s. 

As  historiographer.  Booty  looks  forward  to 
helping  the  church  look  at  the  issues  it  faces 
from  a  historical  point  of  view.  Booty  points  to 
the  ordination  of  women  as  a  case  in  point. 
Histories  of  the  Episcopal  Church  have  largely 
been  written  by  and  for  men,  but  if  you  dig 
through  the  sources  to  study  the  history  of 
women  in  the  church,  it  appears  that  women 
have  played  a  far  more  vital  role  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church  than  had  previously  been 
suggested.  For  instance,  he  says,  you  find  evi- 
dence of  women  who  have  exercised  ministries 
through  the  diaconate,  through  the  religious 
orders,  and  even  women  who  have  exercised 
episcopal  powers.  It  is  also  true,  he  adds,  that 
this  historical  work  would  reveal  how  deeply 
rooted  patriarchalism  has  been  in  the  church. 

"The  historian's  task  is  not  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem but  to  ensure  people  look  at  the  historical 
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On  the  Threshold 
of  History: 
One  Man's  View 
from  the  East 

by  Priscilla  Carter  Fort 


/  am  still  under  the  spell  of  Sewanee,  and  will  never 
get  over  it.  I  take  strength  from  these  memories.  May 
your  Christmas  be  a  peaceful  one . . .  may  all  your 
dreams  come  true.  May  the  state  of  Tennessee  and  the 
whole  United  States  realize  that  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  historical  era  in  which  the  greatest 
enemies  of  Man — war,  hatred,  evil,  jealousy, 
stupidity— can  he  overcome.  This  is  a  Christmas  I 
never  thought  would  come.  It  has. 

-Reflections  of  Wolf-Rudiger  Kohler, 
Dresden,  East  Germany,  Christmas  1989 

In  the  fall  of  1988  East  German  native  Wolf- 
Rudiger  Kohler  came  to  Sewanee  as  a  visiting 
professor  in  the  German  department.  A  teacher 
of  English  at  the  Technical  University  in  Dres- 
den, East  Germany,  Kohler  observed  American 
university  life  firsthand  for  that  semester  and 
discovered  a  few  surprises.  In  an  interview 
during  that  visit,  he  admitted  that  Americans 
were  not  the  ruthless  tycoons  or  loudmouths 
portrayed  in  American  movies  and  television 
and  noted  that  our  standard  of  living  was  sub- 
stantially higher  than  his.  "A  professor  at 
Sewanee  makes  in  one  year  what  I  would  make 
in  six,  "  he  commented.  And,  in  reference  to  his 
own  country,  he  gave  us  a  few  hints  that  change 
was  in  the  wind,  change  that  a  year  later  would 
jar  the  entire  communist  bloc  into  the  twentieth 
century. 

"East  Germany  is  undergoing  fundamental 
changes,  but  slowly,"  Kohler  said  at  that  time, 
attributing  the  thaw  in  the  ways  of  the  old  guard 
to  the  people's  increasing  exposure  to  life  in  the 

According  to  Reinhard  Zachau,  professor  of 
German  language  and  ':terature  and  a  native  of 
Lubeck,  West  Germany,  television  has  long  been 
reaching  across  the  physical  and  ideological 
barriers  imposed  by  Soviet-influenced  regimes. 

"The  government  could  ban  magazines, 
newspapers,  and  books  not  suitable  to  their 
party  line,"  says  Zachau.  "But  they  were  not 
abb  io  block  or  censoi 
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Johll  BOOty  continued  frompagel 
record  so  we're  not  just  reacting  on  the  basis  of 
the  current  conflict,"  Booty  says.  "1  think  about 
the  great  turmoil  over  the  introduction  of  the 
new  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  1979. 1  like  to  turn 
my  students  back  to  1549  and  the  rebellions  in 
England  in  the  West  Country  and  Anglia  over 
the  first  Boo*  of  Common  Prayer.  What  this 
teaches  us  is  to  be  cognizant  of  how  major 
change  affects  people  who  have  become  used  to 
things  the  way  they  are.  We  have  to  be  sensitive 
to  that— not  just  thrust  something  on  people 
without  preparing  them. 

"One  of  the  things  we  can  leant  from  history 
is  that  we  can  have  great  differences  without 
having  the  sinking  feeling  that  we're  coming 
apart,"  he  adds.  "The  history  of  the  church 
denies  that  diversity  is  destructive.  Diversity  can 
be  and  often  is  a  very  enriching  experience 
within  the  church." 

As  a  scholar.  Booty  says  he  is  proudest  of  his 
work  on  the  16th-century  church,  particularly 
his  books  on  Richard  Hooker  and  John  Jewel. 
But  the  book  that,  in  his  words,  comes  closest  to 
hitting  his  own  nerve  center  is  a  book  he  wrote 
on  spirituality  entitled  The  Christ  We  Know, 
published  in  1987. 

Spirituality  is  in  the  wind  these  days,  as  the 
historian  says  is  common  during  periods  of 
great  change  when  people  are  led  to  examine  the 
meaning  of  their  lives.  This  "affluence  of  spiritu- 
ality" is  not  Christian  per  se— witness  the  great 
interest  in  yoga  or  transcendental  meditation  or 
New  Age  psychologies.  Booty  describes 
Christian  spirituality  as  the  action  of  Cod  in  the 
Third  Person  of  the  Trinity.  "The  Holy  Spirit  has 
to  do  with  that  aspect  of  God  wooing  us  back 
into  relationship  with  himself  and  out  of 
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alienation  into  relationship  with  each  other." 

What  is  specifically  Anglican  about  Anglican 
spirituality? 

"There  is  within  Anglican  spirituality  a  tre- 
mendous respect  for  the  God  we  worship  in 
adoration,  a  God  who  works  with  his  people  in 
many  different  ways,"  Booty  says.  "God  works 
not  only  through  scripture  but  through  nature, 
through  experience,     y 
Generally  speaking,     | 
there's  a  positive  5 

attitude  toward  nature 
so  we  don't  see  an 
unbridgeable  chasm 
between  God  and 
human  nature.  For 
instance,  we  don't  see 
human  nature  as  totally 
depraved,  as  some 
Christian  traditions  do. 
There's  also  a  sense  of 
God's  creation  in 
interdependence.  As 
Richard  Hooker  said, 
There  is  nothing  in  the 
world  that  can  say,  "I 
need  thee  not,"  '  or  as 
John  Donne  said,  'No 
man  is  an  island.'  This 
sense  of  interdependent 
element  in  Anglican  spirituality. 

"The  second  thing  1  might  emphasize  has  to 
do  with  Jesus  Christ.  We  strongly  believe  that 
through  word  and  scripture  we  come  into  such  a 
relationship  with  Jesus  Christ  that  we  can  speak 
of  a  mutual  participation  with  God.  This  is  not 
to  be  seen  as  a  steady  progression.  It's  a  bumpy 
road.  It  involves  what  I  see  as  the  heartbeat  of 
the  Christian  faith— contrition  and  thanksgiving, 
the  constant  turning  away  from  God  and  the 
constant  return  in  the  sacramental  life.  I  see  this 
heartbeat  as  a  wreath.  There's  no  beginning  and 
no  end — contrition  and  thanksgiving  are  so 
intricately  related. 

"For  the  Anglican,  the  Christian  faith  is  a  kind 
of  saivific  dance,"  Booty  says.  "It  involves 
repentance  for  what  we've  done  wrong  and  a 
turning  that  involves  not  only  our  repentance 
but  an  acceptance  of  God's  unconditional 
forgiveness.  I  think  of  a  little  piece  of  Martha 
Graham's  choreography  of  Aaron  Copland's 
Appalachian  Spring  when  Graham  was  dancing 
it.  She  swoops  down  in  a  graceful  abasing 
motion  and  then  swoops  up  in  a  sense  of  joy." 

Anglicans  are  not  the  only  ones  who  listen  to 
this  heartbeat,  but  Anglicans  are  blessed  in 
having  a  tradition  that  emphasizes  it.  A  priest  as 
well  as  scholar.  Booty  says  the  ethos  of  American 
society  itself  seems  to  run  counter  to  this 
heartbeat. 

I'm  thinking  of  the  many  people  in  our 
mental  hospitals  who  feel  themselves  condemned, 
worthless,  and  who  are  in  mental  hospitals 
because  they  are  so  totally  devastated  by  this 
sense  of  worthlessness.  Where  does  it  come  frorn 
this  sense  of  worthlessness?  1  think  it  comes 
from  a  fixation  on  a  certain  image  of  success  and 
if  you  don't  succeed,  you're  a  failure. 

"When  you  preach  in  the  chapel  of  a  mental- 
health  hospital,  you  have  to  preach  God's  love. 
You  don't  preach  repentance  to  these  people 


because  they're  already  so  soaked  in  their  own 
interpretation  of  repentance  that  they  can't  get 

Recently,  Booty  has  been  putting  together  ar 
edition  of  John  Donne's  works  for  the  Classics 
of  Western  Spirituality  series  put  out  by  The 
Paulist  Press. 

'To  work  out  the  transition  from  Jack  Donne, 
who  wrote  the  love  poems 
and  who  was  an  aspiring       | 
courtier,  to  John  Donne, 
the  dean  of  St.  Paul's  \ 

Cathedral  who  preached        | 
these  magnificent  sermons, 
is  intriguing  to  me,"  says       I 
Booty.  "One  of  the  things       j 
i  I've  been  able  to  conclude 
is  that  John  Donne  is  there 
in  Jack  Donne  and  Jack 
Donne  is  there  in  John 
Donne.  It  produces  a 
spirituality  that  is  vital  and 
almost  modern.  I  don't  see 

terms  of  theological 
doctrine  but  in  terms  of 
lives  lived  and  reflections 

the  world  around  us 
which  people  of  great 
perception  convey  to  us." 
Historians  are  frequently  asked  not  only  to 
interpret  the  past  but  also  to  read  the  future. 
Booty  recently  returned  from  Colorado  where  he 
lectured  on  the  topic  "Is  the  Episcopal  Church 
Dying?"  —a  title  that  was  given  to  him  and 
which  he  says  expresses  the  feelings  of  those 
who  focus  on  the  differences  within  the  church 
rather  than  on  those  things  shared. 

"I  don't  think  the  Episcopal  Church  is  dying/ 
he  says.  "The  great  hope  we  have  in  this  church 
is  in  the  vast  experience  we've  had  in  living  in 
diversity  and  finding  that  it  enriches  our 
community.  I'm  not  going  to  close  my  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  the  Anglican  communion  is  in 
trouble  because  some  provinces  in  the 

imunion  are  ordaining  women  and  others 
i't.  There's  a  real  danger  in  that.  But  I  think 
we'll  find  ways  of  working  out  the  disagree- 
ments because  we  have  other  issues  we've  got 
to  work  on. 

"Fundamentally,  I'm  optimistic  in  a  realistic 
sort  of  way,"  he  concludes. 


Margot  Patterson  lives  in  Sewanee. 
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Mary  "Tibby"  Tucker  a 
>ersity  at  the  Employee  Recognitio 
ias  also  her  birthday.  Eighty  members  of  the  faculty  and  s 
honored  for  20  o: 


W.  S.  Merwin,  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  poet, 
was  the  recipient  of  the  1990  Aiken  Taylor 
Award  for  Modern  American  Poetry.  The 

$10,000  prize  was  presented  to  him  by 
University  Vice-Chancellor  Williamson  at 

opening  Convocation  ceremonies  in  January. 


The  student  production  company  Dionysus  &  Company  rehearsing 
for  February's  staging  of  The  Elephant  Man. 


University  Names 
New  Director  of 
Public  Relations 


Stephen  Becker  has  been  named  the  new 
director  of  public  relations  for  The  University  of 
the  South.  Now  vice-president  for  university 
relations  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  in 
Annapolis,  Maryland,  Commander  Becker  will 
begin  work  at  Sewanee  in  July  following  his 
retirement  from  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Becker  comes  to  Sewanee  having  held  a 
variety  of  public  relations  posts  during  his  20 
years  in  the  service.  For  two  years  he  was 
spokesman  for  the  Navy  in  Hawaii,  having 
previously  served  in  Honolulu  as  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  Third  Heet.  From  1981  to 
1983,  he  worked  in  Washington,  D.C.,  as  vice 
president  for  public  relations  on  the  staff  of  the 
chief  of  naval  operations,  in  charge  of  press 
relations  for  the  Navy's  submarine  force  and 
nuclear  power  program. 

Annapolis  is  Becker's  second  tour  of  duty  in 
higher  education.  He  was  director  of  college 
relations  for  the  Naval  War  College,  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  from  1983  to  1986.  At  the  Naval 
Academy,  Becker  is  a  spokesman  to  local, 
national,  and  international  media,  and  is 
responsible  for  publications,  visitor  services, 
photography,  and  media  relations.  The  Navy 
commander  holds  master's  degrees  in  both 
public  relations  and  management,  and  has 
taught  mass  communications  at  the  Academy 
and  coached  the  Academy's  intercollegiate 
lightweight  football  team. 

"I  want  to  set  up  a  very  active  public  relations 


program  for  The  University  of  the  South,  one 
that  seeks  opportunities  and  one  that  responds 
to  opportunities,"  Becker  said.  "Specifically,  I 
want  to  look  at  integrating  the  public  relations 
function  across  the  University— The  School  of 
Theology,  the  College,  and  the  various  programs 
embodied  in  both." 

Enthusiastic  and  relaxed,  Becker  quickly  put 
to  rest  any  notion  that  he  plans  to  abide  by  Navy 
etiquette  while  at  Sewanee.  Does  he  prefer  to  be 
called  Commander  Becker  or  Mr.  Becker? 
"Steve,"  he  said.  Once  he  is  out  of  the  Navy,  he 
said,  the  title  retires. 

Becker's  career  in  the  Navy  has  brought  him 
some  exceptional  assignments.  In  1986,  he 
directed  the  publicity  for  the  Navy's  salute  to 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  Liberty  Weekend  in 
July  of  that  year.  The  International  Naval 
Review  brought  35  ships  from  23  countries  to 
New  York  for  President  Reagan  to  review,  and 
was  a  media  event  which  had  75  public  relations 
professionals  working  17  days,  14  hours  a  day. 

His  career  has  also  provided  him  with  several 
brushes  with  the  bright  lights  of  Hollywood. 
While  director  of  public  relations  for  the  Navy, 
he  coordinated  the  Navy's  role  in  the  filming  of 
the  television  mini-series  "Winds  of  War"  and 
"Pearl"  as  well  as  the  television  shows 
"Magnum,  Rl."  and  "Hawaii  5-0." 

"I  will  admit  that  to  call  Tom  Selleck  a  friend, 
and  to  be  able  to  say  it  honestly,  is  a  thrill,"  said 
Becker,  who  worked  with  the  actor  in  the  first 
years  of  "Magnum,  P.I."  and  also  in  the  final  epi- 
sode of  the  show,  which  took  place  at  Annapolis, 
where,  not  coincidentally,  Becker  was  working. 
Currently,  Becker  and  Paramount  Pictures  are 
coordinating  a  reception  at  the  Naval  Academy 
to  coincide  with  the  release  of  Tom  Clancy's 
"The  Hunt  for  Red  October." 

"If  s  a  kick,  but  it's  not  what  you  do  every 


At  the  Wire: 

Catholic  Theologian 
Charles  Curran  to 
Lecture  at  Sewanee 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Curran,  a  visiting  pro- 
fessor of  religion  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California  and  one  of 
America's  leading  moral 
theologians,  will  speak  at 
The  University  of  the 
South  on  Thursday,  April 
5,  as  part  of  the  Arring- 
ton  Lecture  series  of  The 
School  of  Theology.  His 
topic  will  be  "Tensions  in 
Contemporary  Roman 
Catholicism." 
A  priest  of  the  Diocese  of  Rochester,  New 
York,  Dr.  Curran  is  well-known  for  his  dissen- 
sion with  the  Vatican  regarding  the  range  of 
topics  open  for  discussion  within  the  church.  He 
has  called  publicly  for  open  dialogue  on  several 
issues  considered  controversial  by  the  Vatican. 
Curran  will  speak  at  7:30  p.m.  (CT)  in  Con- 
vocation Hall.  The  event  is  open  to  the  public. 


day,"  the  commander  said  of  his  experience  with 
the  film  industry.  "What  you  do  every  day  is 
take  care  of  the  needs  of  faculty  and  staff  or  of  a 
dean,  vice-president,  or  president." 

Becker  and  his  wife,  Lynne,  have  two 
daughters,  ages  10  and  12.  Lynne  Becker  is  a 
manager  in  medical  records  processing  at  a 
community  hospital  in  Annapolis.  She  holds  a 
master's  degree  in  business  administration  and 
a  master's  degree  in  education.  After  20  years  in 
the  Navy,  moving  every  two  or  three  years, 
Becker  said  the  two  of  them  are  looking  forward 
to  putting  down  roots  in  Sewanee. 

"I  think  the  cultural  and  social  advantages 
offered  by  a  liberal  arts  university  will  outweigh 
the  advantages  some  people  associate  with  a 
large  metropolitan  area,"  Becker  said  of  the 
move  to  Sewanee.  "When  I  look  at  the  calendar 
at  Sewanee,  there's  no  lack  of  things  to  do." 

Having  his  final  tour  of  duty  be  at  Annapolis, 
where  he  graduated  in  1970,  has  been  a  great 
experience  for  him  and  his  family,  Becker  said, 
and  he  mentioned  the  similarities  he  saw 
between  Annapolis  and  Sewanee. 

"We've  lived  very  close  to  campus,  which  we 
anticipate  being  able  to  do  here.  It's  a  place 
where  you  can  walk  anywhere  you  need  to  go.  I 
had  a  chance  to  interact  both  in  the  classroom 

d  on  the  athletic  field.  That  to  me  is  the  fun  of 

educational  environment." 

Commander  Becker  spoke  of  the  warmth  he 
and  his  wife  have  encountered  in  their  recent 
visits  to  Sewanee.  The  Beckers'  two  daughters 
attend  Camp  Marymount  outside  Nashville,  and 
Lynne  Becker  spent  part  of  her  childhood  in  Oak 
Ridge,  Tennessee. 

"She  feels  very  comfortable  in  the  South,  and 
I  feel  the  same  way,"  Becker  said.  "We  look 
forward  to  our  time  here." 

Margot  Patterson 


iIouse  Calls: 

Quintard  Hall 
Many,  Soon  to 


— Home  to 
Open  Again 


Let's  start  with  a  little  bit  ol  Sewanee  school- 
building  history.  In  the  summer  of  1869^ the 
Sewanee  Grammar  School  was  set  apart  from 
the  college  and  operated  under  that  name  unbl 
1908,  when  the  trustees  renamed  it  Sewanee 
Military  Academy.  SMA  operated  »"*"£" 
boys  until  1968,  when  female  o^^ents  were 
admitted  at  the  closing  of  St.  Mary's  School.  In 
1971  the  school  became  non-military  and  was 
renamed  Sewanee  Academy  and  has  since 
merged  with  St.  Andrew's  School  and  moved  its 
campus  off  the  Domain. 

What  all  of  these  schools  have  in  common  is 
the  great  sandstone  dormitory  called  Quintard 
Half  a  building  which  has  served  a  long  line  of 
tenants  since  its  dedication  in  1900  to  the 
memory  of  Tennessee's  Bishop  Charles  Todd 
Quintard  by  his  brother  and  mapr  donor  of  the 
building  George  Quintard. 
i        And  this  fall,  a  renovated  Quintard  Hall  will 
'■  be  in  use  once  again  as  home  to  113  Sewanee 
I   smdents.  The  giant  cranes  and  other  pieces  of 
heavy  equipment,  hallmarks  of  Orion  Construc- 
tion Company's  presence  at  the  edge  of  what  is 
now  the  seminary  campus,  have  been  vigorously 
at  work  since  last  fall.  According  to  Dean  of  Men 
Rob  Pearigen,  "We  are  on  schedule  with  the 
1   renovation  project  and  expect  to  be  open  for 
occupancy  by  students  in  August.  An  added 
expectation  is  that  we  might  be  able  to .stage  our 
rededication  of  Quintard  Hall  on  July  28, 1990, 


ninety  years  to  the  day  of  the  date  engraved  on 
*e  original  cornerstone."  (The  actual  date  of  the 
cornerstone  ceremony  was  My  29, 1900,  due  to 
"inclement  weather.") 

Pearigen  chaired  the  committee  of  students, 
faculty,  and  administrators  which  worked  more 
than  six  months  with  architectural  consultants 
from  the  Nashville  firm  of  Street  and  Street  on 
the  design  of  the  building.  The  renovated 
Quintard  Hall  will  reflect  many  of  the, nicetiet i  of 
Tuckaway,  the  dormitory  reputed  to  be  the  most 
popular  on  campus. 

"We  are  replicating  Tucka way's  use  ot 
formal  and  informal  living  spaces  as  well  as  the 
combination  of  singles,  doubles,  and  suites  that 
students  find  most  attractive  for  their  different 
lifestyles.  The  building  is  essentially  two  sepa- 
ra*  dormitories,  one  side  for  men,  the  other  for 
women.  The  first  floor  offers  common  areas  to 
both  men  and  women  for  entertaining  private 


Th*  >»  residence  for  the  Vice-Chancellor's  farnily  is  now 

una^an^MclL  at  University  rmd  North  Carolina. 
dining  and  recreation.  The  upper  floors  on  each 
side  house  formal  common  rooms  and  informal 
TV  rooms  as  well  as  a  combination  of  room  and 
bath  facilities,"  explains  Pearigen.  "The  best 
feature  for  year-round  usage  is  that  the  building 
will  be  air-conditioned,"  he  adds  with  a  smile. 
Efforts  are  on  the  drawing  board  to  preserve 
tangible  items  of  historical  value  to  the  legacy  of 
this  building.  While  plans  are  not  complete  at 
this  time.  Dean  Pearigen  suggests  that  plaques 
of  recognition  as  well  as  other  memorabilia  such 
as  the  stained-glass  windows  currently  encased 
in  the  walls  of  the  former  chapel  in  lower 
Cravens  Hall  will  be  placed  in  the  formal  entry 
area  of  the  renovated  Quintard. 


From  the 

Alumni 

Desk 


The  officers  of  the  Associated  Alumn,  met  on 
January  20  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  with 
Vice-Chancellor  Samuel  Williamson  and  several 
members  of  the  University  Relations  staff  in 
attendance  from  Sewanee  for  this  annual  plan- 
ning session. 

Associated  Alumni  President  Robert  Rust  in, 
C  61  opened  the  meeting  stressing  the  impor- 
tance' of  all  alumni  telling  the  "Sewanee  Story" 
with  a  view  toward  the  upcoming  capital  cam- 
paign Vice-Chancellor  Williamson  discussed  his 
objectives  for  the  University,  including  his  wish 
that  Sewanee  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  top 
twenty-five  liberal  arts  colleges  in  the  country 
and  that  The  School  of  Theology  become  a  ma,or 
player  in  the  realm  of  theological  education. 

Reports  from  the  various  committees  began 
with  John  "Jock"  Tonissen,  Jr.,  C  70,  noting  that 
as  of  December  31,  this  year's  annual  fund  was 
running  30  percent  ahead  of  last  year's  in  the 
number  of  donors.  Efforts  to  identify  donors 
who  are  eligible  for  corporate  matching  gifts  are 
being  expanded  in  all  areas.  Boyd  Spencer, 
director  of  development,  made  a  general  presen 
tation  about  development  and,  in  particular 
about  the  annual  fund.  He  also  announced  that 
we  would  kick  off  the  capital  campaign  in  the 
fall  of  1991.  N.  Pendleton  Rogers,  C'72,  vice- 
president  for  planned  giving,  reminded  the 
group  of  the  importance  of  increasing  the  parti- 


cipation of  donors  in  the  giving  societies,  which 
provide  a  form  of  recognition  for  alumn.  sup- 
port.   A  discussion  was  held  regarding  the 
scheduling  for  the  alumni  meeting  at 
homecoming  in  October,  with  plans  for  a  Friday 
afternoon  faculty/alumni  seminar,  a  University 
forum  at  9:00  a.m.  on  Saturday,  followed  by  the 
regular  business  meeting  at  10:00  a.m.  The 
group  also  would  like  to  host  an  activity  in  the 
new  Vice-Chancellor's  residence  and  hear  from 
alumnus  Randy  Marks,  C'69,  about  his  original 
concept  and  design  for  this  building. 

In  club  news  Vice-President  for  Regions 
Dwight  Ogier,  Jr.,  C'64,  plans  to  establish  five 
new  clubs  this  year  while  strengthening  existing 
ones.  Elizabeth  M.  Howick,  C'81,  vice-president 
for  admissions,  reported  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  applications  of  early  decision  cand.dates 
and  a  healthy  number  of  regular  admiss.ons 
applications  for  this  time  of  year. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  Yogi  Anderson, 
executive  director  of  the  Associated  Alumn,, 
commented:  "These  planning  sessions  are  vita: 
to  the  ongoing  life  of  the  Associated  Alumni. 
The  plans  made  here  in  Januarv  will  bear  fruit 
throughout  the  rest  of  the ) 


Paul  Seifcrl,  C76,  director  of  major  gifts 
Rust,  C  61,  and  Dwight  Ogier, C'64, ot  the fanuary 
meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  Associated  Alumm. 


Sewanee  Grad 
"Aces"  His  First 
Feature  Film 

by  Priscilla  Carter  Fort 

What's  it  like  for  an  aspiring  young  actor  to  land 
that  coveted  first  role  in  a  feature  film? 

"It  was  a  blast — the  best  experience  of  my 
life!"  says  Sewanee  graduate  John  Swasey, 
whom  many  of  us  recognized  in  January's 
made-for-television  movie  Pair  of  Aces.  "Work- 
ing with  stars  like  Willie  Nelson  and  Kris  Kris- 
tofferson — words  can't  describe  the  experience. 
The  first  day  on  the  set  we  had  prime  rib  for 
lunch.  From  there  it  just  kept  getting  better!" 

John  Swasey,  C'87,  began  his  career  in  high 
school  productions.  Coming  to  Sewanee  from 


John  Swaseif  being  made  up  as  Red  Raybum  in  Pair  of  Aces. 
Houston's  St.  Thomas  Episcopal  School,  a  small 
school  where  he  comfortably  took  leading  roles 
in  the  drama  club  plays,  Swasey  found  majoring 
in  theatre  a  natural  choice. 

"1  knew  in  the  tenth  grade  when  my  family 
took  me  to  New  York  to  see  the  Broadway 
shows  that  my  life  would  be  on  the  stage,"  says 
Swasey  from  his  native  Houston,  where  he 
returned  after  graduation  to  work  with  the 
Comedy  Workshop  and  to  help  start  the  Texas 
Comedy  Commission.  "Comedy  is  my  first  love, 
but  it's  one  of  the  toughest  acts  to  pull  off 
successfully.  If  s  most  fun  done  in  the  cabaret 
style  of  improvisation,  but  the  real  challenge  is 
to  go  out  on  the  stage  all  by  yourself  as  a  stand- 
up  comic  and  make  total  strangers  think  you're 
funny.  You  can  bring  down  the  house  or  fall  flat 
on  your  face.  That's  scary!" 

Strongly  influenced  by  the  improvisational 
group  "Second  City,"  which  appeared  in 
Sewanee  twice  while  he  was  a  student,  Swasey 
encourages  other  young  actors  to  work  with 
improvisation.  Additional  words  of  advice- 
include  the  surprisingly  strong  manifesto:  "Get 
an  agent  and  do  it  now!"  He  continues,  "Even 
while  you're  still  in  school,  go  to  Nashville  and 
find  an  agent  who  will  start  using  your  name 
and  your  face.  When  I  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity, the  first  thing  1  did  was  build  up  a  big 
resume.  Wrong.  What  you  need  are  film  credits, 
even  small  parts  in  commercials."  In  words  that 
sound  remarkably  mature,  young  Swasey 
advises,  "Do  your  homework,  pay  your  dues, 
and  stick  it  out." 

For  Swasey,  paying  his  dues  and  sticking  it 
out  have  included  some  less  than  desirable  roles. 


He  has  appeared  in  costume  as  Shamu  the  Killer 
Whale,  at  a  convention  as  a  Teenage  Mutant 
Ninja  Turtle,  and  in  a  television  commercial  for  a 
local  barbecue  establishment,  riding  a  recalci- 
trant horse  up  to  the  drive-through  window. 
Many  months  he  pays  the  bills  by  taking  parts  in 
industrial  films,  once  posing  as  a  sneering  gas 
station  attendant  who  shows  franchisers  how 
easy  it  is  for  their  employees  to  pocket  the  cus- 
tomer's cash  discount.  Spot  television  and  radio 
commercials  also  add  to  John  Swase/s  growing 
list  of  credits.  But  it's  in  the  feature  films  where 
the  golden  ring  lies.  Fortunately  for  John, 
another  film  opportunity,  Behind  the  Mask,  kept 
him  busy  in  January. 

"It's  a  six-€pisode  'trailer'  that  will  follow 
feature  films  in  the  movie  theatres,"  he  explains. 
Swasey  plays  the  part  of  a  U.S.  customs  agent  in 
this  film  and  hopes  that  the  individual  segments 
will  eventually  be  put  together  as  another 
television  movie. 

Swase/s  dream  is  to  work  eventually  on  the 
west  coast,  where  filmmaking  is  everybody's 
business.  Half  a  dozen  Sewanee  grads  are 
alre-dy  out  there  "in  the  business,"  including 
Thomas  Lakeman,  Brent  Sudduth,  and  Chris 
Sturgeon,  all  members  of  the  class  of  1986.  But 
for  the  time  being,  John  has  enough  regular 
work  to  keep  him  in  Texas. 

And  how  did  young  John  Swasey  ever  land 
the  part  in  his  first  feature  film? 

"It  was  luck  from  the  start.  Just  plain  luck.  I 
begged  my  agent  to  get  me  an  audition  for  Pair 
of  Aces,  and  got  one  only  because  someone  else 
didn't  show  up.  They  called  me  in  for  one  read- 
ing for  the  part  of  Red  Raybum,  a  true  redneck 
drunk.  It  went  great — of  course,  those  few  beers 
with  lunch  didn't  hurt — and  they  called  me  back 
again  the  next  day.  When  I  found  myself  at  the 
airport  getting  into  the  same  cab  that  had  picked 
me  up  at  the  same  spot  the  day  before,  I  knew 
Lady  Luck  was  on  my  side  and  that  the  part  was 
mine!  After  the  second  reading,  I  didn't  hear 
from  the  producers  again  until  October  18— my 
birthday!  It  was  destiny,  and  couldn't  have 
happened  any  other  way!" 

Peter  Smith,  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Theatre  and  Speech  at  Sewanee,  remembers  John 
fondly.  "He  was  the  most  likeable  kid  you'd  ever 
want  to  meet,"  Smith  says.  While  not  being  the 
most  academically  inspired  of  students,  Swasey 
was  able  to  get  it  together  in  the  last 
his  senior  year  when  he  had  to 
twenty  semester  hours  outside 
his  major  to  meet  Sewanee's 
requirements  for  graduation 
"Few  of  our  theatre 
majors  go  on  to  this 
kind  of  immediate 
success,  but  John 
has  known  what 
he's  wanted  from 


about  everything.  Stage  design,  lighting, 
costuming,  and  directing  are  as  important  to  a 
total  production  as  the  few  acting  opportunities 
each  show  offers.  But  the  size  of  our  department 
also  limits  the  experience  of  our  students  in 
many  areas.  Serious  theatre  students  like  John 
need  to  spend  some  of  their  undergraduate  time 
in  New  York  or  London  or  at  a  place  like  Boston 
University,  where  theatre  is  big." 

While  John  describes  his  years  at  Sewanee  as 
"the  best  in  my  life,"  he  wisely  spent  a  semester 
studying  practical  theatre  at  the  University  of 
Houston.  But  he  finds  little  to  criticize  about  his 
theatre  experience  at  Sewanee. 

"Sure,  the  department  is  small,  and  we  tended 
to  get  too  comfortable,  too  familiar  at  times  with 
each  other,"  he  says.  "But  those  of  us  who  wanted 
nothing  else  but  theatre  were  able  to  start  early, 
to  get  into  productions  immediately.  From  what 
I've  seen  out  here,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any 
better  faculty  than  we  have  at  Sewanee.  Now  I 
can  appreciate  their  dedication  to  their  work  and 
the  personal  attention  1  received  in  working  with 

Swasey  didn't  star  in  every  production  at 
Sewanee  during  his  time  here  In  fact,  it  was  not 
until  his  junior  year  that  he  landed  a  leading 
role,  that  of  King  of  Navarre  in  Love's  Labour's 
Lost,  produced  by  visiting  professor  Glynne 
Wickham  of  Oxford  University. 

"In  terms  of  stage  experience,  it  was  the  big- 
gest thrill  of  my  years  at  Sewanee,"  recalls 
Swasey.  "Even  my  senior  project,  directing 
Machiavelli's  The  Mandrake,  was  not  as  satisfying 
as  the  leading  role  in  this  Shakespearean  adapta- 
tion. Directing  was  nonetheless  a  very  valuable 
experience.  I  learned  that  I  never  want  to  be  a 
director.  It's  far  more  work  than  acting  is." 

Talking  with  Peter  Smith  about  his  advice  to 
theatre  department  majors  is  more  like  talking  to 
the  dean  of  a  business  school  than  to  a  Sewanee 
professor.  He  speaks  from  his  own  experience  as 
an  actor.  "Theatre  is  a  business,  and  any  student 
who  wants  to  survive  in  theatre  must  develop 
some  highly  marketable  skills  and  know  how  to 
use  them  competitively, "  says  Smith  unequivo- 
cally. "John  Swasey  knew  this  from  the  start,  and 
when  he  didn't  get  a  part  he  wanted,  he  just 
came  back  and  tried  out  for  the  next  one.  He  has 
the  determination  to  stick  with  it.  And  as  long  as 
he's  happy  doing  it,  he'll  be  a  success." 

If  you  ask  John  Swasey  how  he'll 
level  of  success,  how  he'll  know  he's  arrived 
it  the  top,  he  does  not  hesitate 
tell  you  his  method 

"The  day  that  someone  walks  up  to 
Patrick  Swayze  and  asks,  'Are  you  related 
to  John  Swasey?'  will  be  the  day  I've  made 

John  Swaseif  as  the  King  of  Navarre  . 


thes 


:.  The 


small  size  of  our 
department, 
along  with  the 
fact  that  we  are 
production- 
oriented,  allows 
our  students  to 
learn  something 


John  is  the  son  of  Allan  Swasey,  C  51 


Under  the  Sun 

Eyes  and  Ears  on  the  East 


Summer  Music 
Center 


nlhs 


The  focus  on  eastern  Europe  in  recent  rnc 
reaches  close  to  home  as  the  Sewanee  Summer 
Music  Center  announces  the  addition  of  brilliant 
Czechoslovakia n  artist  Franbsek  Pospisil  to  its 
violin  department.  According  to  SSMC  director 
Martha  McCrory,  Mr.  Pospisil  will  bring  more  to 
Sewanee's  mountaintop  campus  than  the  old- 
world  techniques  of  a  master  pedagogue. 

"Each  year  we  add  something  new  and  fresh 
to  enhance  our  very  successful  operation  as  a 
consistently  fine  music  program,"  says  Ms. 
McCrory.  "This  year,  with  most  of  eastern 
Europe  in  a  state  of  flux,  with  the  excitement  of 
entire  governments  yielding  to  the  will  of  the 
people,  we  are  grateful  to  have  on  our  faculty  an 
artist  who  can  share  with  us  not  only  his  fine 
musical  talents  but  also  his  personal  experiences 
during  these  sweeping  changes.  Mr.  Pospisil, 
whom  1  interviewed  personally  in  Prague  just 
before  November's  revolution,  and  his 


wife,  Milka,  a  teacher  of  piano,  are  opening  the 
doors  for  more  mutual  sharing  of  culture  in  the 
future.  We  welcome  them  both  to  the  music 
center  and  to  The  University  of  the  South." 

Selections  by  noted  Czechoslovakian 
composers  such  as  Janacek,  Martinu,  Smetana, 
and  Dvorak  will  be  prominent  on  this  summer's 
programs,  Ms.  McCrory  adds. 

The  thirty-fourth  season  of  the  Sewanee 
Summer  Music  Center  opens  Sunday,  June  24, 
and  offers  a  lively  schedule  of  more  than  thirty 
orchestra  and  chamber  music  concerts  open  to 
the  public  over  the  five-week  session.  Featured 
faculty  artists  this  summer  include  Thomas  D. 
Moore,  violinist,  Miami  University;  Eldred  Spell, 
well-known  flutist,  teacher,  and  solo  flutist  of 
the  National  Chamber  Players;  oboist  Colin 
Gatwood,  formerly  with  the  Pittsburgh  Sym- 
phony and  member,  Pittsburgh  Opera;  inter- 
national concert  pianist  Michael  Gurt;  and  cellist 
Grace  Mihi  Bahng  of  the  Blair  String  Quartet. 

Guest  conductors  come  to  Sewanee  for  week- 
long  residencies,  working  with  students  and 
finally  conducting  one  of  the  student  orchestras 
in  a  Sunday  afternoon  concert.  Audiences  will 


hear  conductors  Kenneth  Kiesler,  Illinois 
Chamber  Orchestra  and  principal  guest 
conductor.  Congress  of  Strings;  Sidney  Harth, 
world-renowned  violinist  and  conductor,  and 
faculty,  Yale  University;  Patrick  Strub,  inter- 
national guest  conductor  and  member,  Stuttgart 
Radio  Orchestra;  and  Alan  Baiter,  conductor  of 
the  Akron  and  Memphis  symphony  orchestras. 

The  music  center  program  is  designed  for 
ambitious  young  instrumentalists  wanting  ex- 
perience in  orchestra,  chamber  music,  compo- 
sition, and  conducting.  With  the  emphasis  on 
performance,  students  and  faculty  have  numer- 
ous opportunities  to  expand  and  improve  reper- 
toire. In  addition  to  the  weekend  concerts  and 
midweek  recitals,  the  season  closes  with  the 
annual  FESTIVAL  program  of  nine  different  con- 
certs, ranging  from  music  for  brass  to  chamber 
ensembles  to  original  compositions,  July  26-29. 

For  information  and  applications,  write  Direc- 
tor, Sewanee  Summer  Music  Center,  Sewanee, 
Tennessee  37375  or  call  (615)598-1225. 

Priscilla  Carter  Fort 


University  Summer 
Seminar 


The  area  of  foreign  policy  will  be  a  major  focus 
of  the  1990  Sewanee  Summer  Seminar,  offered 
June  24-30  and  July  8-14. 
n  its  fifteenth  year,  offers 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  college  an  opportunity 
to  escape  the  routine— if  only  for  one  vacation 
week— and  rediscover  the  excitement  of  ideas, 
presented  and  exchanged  in  an  informal  setting. 

The  major  lectures  of  each  five-day  session 
are  The  Disintegration  of  the  Soviet  Bloc:  Revolution 
in  Eastern  Europe  by  Dr.  James  Hart;  Controversies 
in  U.S.-latin  American  Policy  by  Dr.  Charles 
Brockets;  Moral  Criticism  of  Contemporary  Culture 
by  Dr.  James  Petcrman;  Ro£ierr  Browning:  The 
Subtle  Subversive  by  Dr.  John  V.  Reishman;  and 
Recent  Explorations  in  Oceanography  and  Marine 
Biology  by  Dr.  Ronald  Toll. 

Professor  Hart  notes  about  his  lecture,  "We 
will  examine  the  long-  and  short-term  causes  of 
the  ongoing  revolution  in  the  Soviet  Bloc  and 
will  speculate  on  the  prospects  for  stability  and 
progress  in  the  months  ahead." 

For  further  information  and  reservations 
please  contact  Dr.  Edwin  Stirling,  Department  of 
English,  at  (615)  598-1483. 


at  Sewanee 


Summer  Writers'  Conference  Update 


The  first  annual  Sewanee  Writers'  Conference, 
funded  through  the  endowment  left  to  the 
University  by  the  late  American  playwright 
Tennessee  Williams,  is  scheduled  for  July  17-29. 
As  described  in  the  December  1989  issue  of 
Sewanee  News,  this  conference  is  designed  for 
new  writers  who  wish  to  share  and  discuss  their 
work  with  those  who  have  made  the  craft  of 
writing  their  profession.  Faculty  for  the  confer- 
ence include  well-known  writers  of  fiction  and 
poetry,  while  editors,  critics,  publishers,  and 
literary  agents  will  visit  the  Mountain  as  guest 
lecturers.  Conference  director  Wyatt  Prunty 
encourages  those  interested  in  participating  to 
submit  a  manuscript  of  original  work  as  soon  as 
possible.  Admission  to  the  conference  will  be 
based  in  part  upon  the  quality  of  this  work.  For 
a  full  color  brochure  and  additional  information, 
write  the  Sewanee  Writers'  Conference,  The 
University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tennessee 
37375  or  call  (615)  598-1141. 


Mona  Van  Duyn, 
poet,  will  join  the 
faculty  of  the 
Sewanee  Writers' 
Conference.  Her 
works  include 
To  See,  To  Take 
(Atheneum,  1970), 
winner  of  the  1971 
National  Book 
Award,  Merciful 
Disguises,  Pub- 
lished and  Unpub- 
Mona  Van  Duyn  lished  Poems 

(Atheneum,  1973),  Letters  from  a  Father  and 
Other  Poems  (Atheneum,  1982),  and  Near 
Changes,  scheduled  for  release  this  April.  Her  many 
prizes  and  awards  include  the  Ruth  Lilly  Prize  from 
Poetry  and  the  American  Council  on  the  Arts  as  well 
as  the  Bollingen  Prize. 


DOCC  Training  Available  in  Sewanee 


The  Sewanee  campus  will  host 
training  program  for  the  Disciples  of  Christ  in 
Community  (DOCC)  program,  July  11-15.  This 
basic  training  is  designed  for  those  priests  and 
laypersons  who  plan  to  use  the  DOCC  program 
in  their  parishes  in  the  coming  year.  A  com- 
panion program  of  the  extremely  successful 
Education  for  Ministry  (EFM)  program,  DOCC 
is  administered  through  the  Extension  Center  of 
The  School  of  Theology. 

DOCC  is  a  parish-sponsored  and  parish- 
centered  Christian  education  program  in  which 
participants  hear  presentations  on  many  aspects 
of  the  church.  The  program  emphasizes  the 
humanity  of  Jesus  and  the  role  he  plays  in  our 
lives  today.  It  enables  parishioners  to  be  the 
church  rather  than  just  attend  church.  Weekly 
presentations,  based  on  major  biblical  themes, 
are  followed  by  small  group  discussions  in 
which  members  share  their  views  and  reflect  on 
the  Bible's  relationship  to  their  world  today. 
Important  communication  skills  such  as  active 
listening  are  encouraged.  The  small  group 
experience  is  often  described  as  similar  to  that  of 
the  early  Christian  mini-churches.  Here,  too,  the 
building  of  Christian  community  becomes  an 
important  outgrowth  of  the  program.  Over  a 
period  of  22  weeks,  DOCC  participants  become 
empowered  to  recognize  their  ministries  and  use 
them  throughout  the  parish  and  the  community. 
DOCC  is  an  excellent  parish  preparation  for  the 


Episcopal  Church's  newly-announced  "Decade 
of  Evangelism." 

Parishes  that  have  already  offered  the  basic 
DOCC  program  now  may  offer  any  of  five 
advanced  courses.  Training  for  two  of  these.  The 
Old  Testament  and  The  Writings  ofFlannery 
O'Connor  (coauthored  by  University  Chaplain 
Samuel  Lloyd),  is  also  available  at  Sewanee  at 
the  same  time  as  the  basic  training.  A  "Skills 
Brush  Up"  for  experienced  group  leaders  will 
begin  July  10,  preceding  the  main  training  event. 

The  cost  for  training,  materials,  room,  and 
board  is  $250  for  group  leaders,  $280  for 
presenters.  The  "Skills  Brush  Up"  course  is  an 
additional  $35.  Other  training  events  will  be 
held  this  spring  at  Kanuga,  May  27-June  1,  and 
at  various  parish  locations.  Congregations  or 
individuals  interested  in  the  DOCC  program  or 
in  the  training  sessions  should  contact  the 
director,  Karen  Keele,  The  School  of  Theology 
Extension  Center,  Sewanee,  Tennessee  37375. 


SAS  Offers  First 
Summer  School 
Program 


The  Rev.  William  S.  Wade,  C'65,  headmaster  of      I 
St.  Andrew' s-Sewanee  School  since  1981,  has 
appointed  Doug  Cameron,  SMA'65,  to  direct  the 
establishment  of  a  new  summer  school  program. 
Scheduled  July  1  through  July  29,  the  program 
will  offer  courses  in  English,  math,  introductory     ■ 
physical  science,  biology,  drama,  and  "English 
as  a  Second  Language."  Recreational  activities 
will  complement  the  academic  schedule  of  the 
unusual  six-day  school  week. 

Cameron,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University, 
teaches  humanities  and  biology  and  coaches 
soccer  at  SAS.  He  is  the  former  director  of  the 
Governor's  Commission  on  Tennesseans  Out- 
doors. In  describing  the  new  SAS  summer  pro-      I 
gram,  he  says,  "We  hope  to  create  a  total  experi- 
ence for  our  students,  with  an  intense  six-day 
week  of  academics  balanced  by  programs  of 
drama,  art,  sports,  and  other  outings,  taking 
advantage  of  the  unusual  learning  opportunities 
nature  herself  offers  on  this  mountain."  He  ex- 
plains that  one  ongoing  project  will  be  the  com- 
munity's management  of  its  own  waste. 

For  further  information,  write  St.  Andrew's- 
Sewanee  School,  St.  Andrews,  Tennessee  37372 
or  call  (615)  598-5651. 


British  Studies  at 
Oxford 


A  program  of  summer  study,  now 
in  its  twenty-first  session,  will  be    g? 
offered  by  Rhodes  College  in        }  " 
affiliation  with  the  Associated 
Colleges  of  the  South,  July       £**-$ 
1  through  August  7,  at  St.    Jp-?     A 
John's  College,  Oxford        g  ■    \ 
University,  England.  The  g        ._/    ^ 
focus  subject  changes 
each  summer  to  concentrate  o 
a  different  period  in  Britain's 
cultural  development.  This  year  the  subject  will 
be  Early  and  Medieval  Britain.  Dr.  Robert  Keele, 
Department  of  Political  Science,  will  teach  the 
seminar  "Evolution  of  Law  and  Government  in 
Medieval  England."  Over  25  students  from 
Sewanee  have  applied  already  to  the  program. 
Other  interested  Sewanee  students  should 
contact  Dr.  Keele  at  (615)  598-1236.  For  further 
information  write  Office  of  the  Dean,  British 
Studies  at  Oxford,  Rhodes  College,  Memphis, 
Tennessee  38112-1690  or  call  (901)  726-3715. 


Faculty  Retirements 


Hugh  H.  Caldwell 
Retires 

A  Statement  of  Appreciation 

Hugh  Caldwell  came  to  Sewanee  in  1955  after 
earning  a  B.S.  from  Georgia  Tech,  an  M.S.  in 
physics  and  an  M.A.  in  philosophy  from  Emory 
University,  and  while  in  the  process  of  earning 
his  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Virginia.  Hugh 
quickly  gained  the  respect  and  the  affection  of 
both  students  and  faculty,  being  especially 
famous  for  his  yearlong  sequence  in  the  history 
of  philosophy. 

Hugh  became  chairman  of  the  department  in 
1968.  He  held  this  post  for  10  years,  a  period  in 
which  student  unrest  and  financial  woes 
threatened  the  traditional  academic  life.  While 
he  supported  the  students  in  some  of  their  de- 
mands for  curriculum  reform,  he  remained  dedi- 
cated to  the  ideals  of  a  liberal  arts  education. 
Hugh  was  especially  concerned  to  make 
appointments  which  preserved  the  department's 
strengths  in  the  history  of  philosophy  and 
metaphysics,  refusing  to  be  swayed  by  academic 
trends  that  saw  philosophy  merely  as  a  means  of 
personal  expression,  social  interest,  or 
idcpk'pical  indoctrination. 

He  had  a  rare  talent  for  making  philosophy 
accessible  and  interesting  to  students.  The  1969 
winner  of  the  Outstanding  Young  Professor 
Award  given  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Hugh 
was  devoted  to  his  students  in  a  way  that  went 
beyond  the  routine  academic  duties  of  teaching. 
Hugh's  contributions  to  the  University  were 
not  confined  to  the  classroom  or  even  to  the  aca- 
demic aspect  of  campus  life.  Convinced  that  the 
students  needed  a  recreational  outlet  for  their 
pent-up  energies  on  weekends  and  holidays,  he 
was  the  principal  force  behind  the  organization 
of  the  Sewanee  Ski  and  Outing  Club  (now  called 
the  Sewanee  Outing  Club).  He  took  students  on 
skating  trips  to  Huntsville,  on  hiking  trips  to  the 
Smoky  Mountains,  on  skiing  trips  to  North  Caro- 
lina, and  on  canoeing  trips  to  rivers  too  numer- 
ous to  mention.  His  success  in  this  pioneering 
venture  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Sewanee  Outing  Club  is  today  an  established 
part  of  the  extracurricular  life  of  the  college, 

Hugh  has  now  decided  to  retire.  We  will  miss 
his  contributions  as  teacher  and  colleague.  We 
will  miss  his  subtle  wit,  his  sound  counsel,  and 
his  insightful  criticisms.  Yet  perhaps  what  we 
will  miss  most  of  all  is  his  generosity  of  spirit 
and  gentleness  of  heart.  Hugh  has  contributed  to 
the  quality  of  our  lives  in  innumerable  ways, 
and  The  University  of  the  South  is  a  better  place 
because  he  has  taught  here. 


William  Carhrtl,  James  Petermm,  and  fames  Peters, 
Department  of  Philosophy 


Hugh  Caldwell: 
A  Lover  of  Souls 

by  Don  Keck  DuPree 

There  was  Professor  Caldwell  at  the  Thompson 
Union  counter  asking  Grace  for  a  butter-bean 
sandwich— Ruth  standing  aside  snickering. 
"Ain't  got  no  butter-bean  sandwich  today," 
Grace  tossed  back,  happily  playing  her  role  in 
this  oft-repeated  scenario. 

Or  there  was  Dr.  Caldwell  in  the  SPO  daring 
to  tell  Vice-Chancellor  McCrady  he  was  wrong 
to  question  the  status  of  zero  in  the  calculus, 
telling  him  he  had  to  read  some  recent  discus- 
sions of  the  subject. 

And  there  was  Professor  Caldwell  ignoring  . 
whole  logic  class  to  spend  an  hour  probing  a 
student's  suggestion  that  Frederick  Copi  had 
made  a  mistake  in  our  textbook. 

These  were  puzzling  moments  for  a 
freshman  in  1969.  Here  was  the  pipe- 
smoking,  tweedy  professor  acting  any-  «lj 
thing  but  his  proper  part.  And  his  W 

friends  were  no  better.  There  was 
Charles  Harrison.  "Hugh,  you're  an 
idiot  if  you  think  the  Missa  Sokmnis 
is  better  than  the  Requiem." 
Many  of  us  that  year  had 
real  life  to  think  about— 
draft,  war,  and  MIGs 
strafing  rice  paddies 
continents  away  from 
Tennessee. 

We  lingered  class 
after  class  on  the 
creation  of  the 
universe  as  Plato 
describes  it  in  the 
Timaeus.  "He  took  the 
three  elements  of  the 
Same,  the  Other,  and 
the  Essence,  and 
mingled  them  into  om 
form,  compressing  by 
force  the  reluctant  and 
unsociable  nature  of  the 
Other  into  the  Same . . . 
cutting  off  portions 
from  the  mixture  and 
placing  them  in  intervals 
of  3/2  and  of  4/3  and  of 

9/8 He  made  the  soul 

in  origin  and  excellence 
prior  to  and  older  than 
the  body..-- "Then  there 
were  interminable 
classes  retracing  Tycho 
Brahe's  catalogue  of 


stars,  planets,  and  astronomical  movement.  And 
all  this  somehow  led  to  Wemer  Heisenberg's 
enchantment  with  Bach's  D-minor  chaconne.  All 
of  which,  in  turn,  led  to  a  Thursday  night 
argument  at  Charles  Harrison's  about  whether 
Pachelbel's  canon  was  indeed  a  canon  or— sure 
enough— a  chaconne. 

Years  later,  as  we  studied  quarks  and  pi- 
mesons  and  GUTs  with  Vice-Chancellor 
McCrady,  it  all  came  clear.  Hugh  Caldwell 
warned  against  the  cold-blooded  abstractions  of 
Heidegger  and  other  philosophers  in  our  twen- 
tieth century.  Hugh  saw  that  "shadow  of  a  mag- 
nitude" which  gives  creation  grandeur.  He  loved 
beautiful  souls.  How  silly  it  seemed  to  hear 
grown  men  debate  the  magnanimity  of  a  dog 
named  Hala  versus  that  of  the  dog  Timmy.  A 
Harrison  and  Caldwell  game,  yes,  but  a  game 
illustrating  their  sense  of  creaturely  unity,  the 
amplitude  we're  invited  to  live.  Hugh's  tears  the 
day  of  Hala's  death  were  no  sentimental  gush; 
he  knew  our  universe  had  lost  another  beautiful 
soul. 

(There's  another  side  to  all  this— Hugh's 

Any  Camp  Merrie-Woode  girl  could 
smile,  a  nod,  or  other  attention  in 
class.  Freshmen  boys  had  to  take  the 
leavings.) 

Yes.  Now  let's  see,  years  later . . . 
Timaeus  and  Grand  Unification  Theory 
ut  to  be  oddly  compatible 
ith  Bach  thrown  in.  More  to 
the  point,  Hugh  taught  as 
much  about  spiritual 
discernment  as  he  did 
about  cosmology.  His 
own  beautiful  soul 
eagerly  sought  and 
recognized  those 
about  him,  from 
Grace  in  the  Union  to 
Ned  McCrady  in  the 
SPO,  from  that 
brilliant  student  in 


logic  to  a  river  rat 
named  Hala. 

May  retirement 
provide  Hugh  "fresh 
woods  and  pastures 
new."  May  Sewanee' s 
hungry  forever  "look 
up"— and  find— those 
"uncouth  swains"  of 
classroom,  river  canoe, 
and  jogger's  trek- 
swains  like  Hugh  who 
give  us  points  of 
reference  in  these 
Ephemerides. 

Don  Keck  Dupree  is  a 

1973  graduate 

of  the  University. 


Balance  of  Tradition  and  Modernity — 
Hallmark  of  Lorenz's  Life 


by  Patricia  D.  Bomar 


Three  generations  of  wild  raccoons  have  enjoyed  the 

cuisine  at  Chez  Lorenz. 
"I  liked  the  balance  between  the  love  of  tradition 
and  the  ability  to  adapt  to  modernity."  Thus 
Philip  Jack  Lorenz,  recently  retired  professor  of 
physics,  describes  one  aspect  of  The  University 
of  the  South  which  helped  lure  him  here.  This 
statement  describes  not  only  a  valued  aspect  of 
Sewanee  life,  but  also  Professor  Lorenz  himself. 
This  same  blend  of  tradition  and  modernity 
characterizes  Lorenz's  contributions  to  the  Uni- 
versity, his  research,  and  his  lifestyle.  He 
considers  this  balance  one  of  the  University's 
enduring  strengths,  and  he  has  in  his  own  way 
supported  this  aspect  of  the  Sewanee  commu- 
nity for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Lorenz  spent  his  childhood  in  West  End, 
Georgia,  the  same  town  that  gave  us  Uncle 
Remus  and  the  tales  of  Brer  Rabbit.  He  did  his 
undergraduate  work  at  Oglethorpe  University 
near  Atlanta.  After  receiving  a  master's  degree 
in  physics  from  Vanderbilt  University  in  1952, 
Lorenz  embarked  on  what  was  to  be  his  life's 
work,  that  of  directing,  coaxing,  and  otherwise 
inspiring  a  myriad  of  students  into  discovering 
for  themselves  the  wonders  of  physics. 

His  appreciation  of  the  past  and  desire  to  see 
changes  in  the  present  that  would  benefit  all 
concerned  led  him  to  devote  the  first  years  of  his 
career  to  teaching  in  a  college  serving  primarily 
black  students.  A  participant  in  the  civil  rights 
movement  before  it  was  popular  for  whites  to  be 
involved,  he  joined  the  mixed  faculty  of 
LeMoyne  College,  Memphis,  where  he  taught 
physics  and  mathematics  from  1952  until  1954. 
His  time  at  LeMoyne  was  "wonderful,"  and  he 
has  kept  in  touch  with  several  former  students. 

After  teaching  at  Kentucky  Wesleyan  College 
and  Upper  Iowa  University,  Lorenz  went  on  to 
do  long-term  research  and  further  graduate 
work  at  Syracuse  University.  While  at  Syracuse, 
he  met  fellow  students  Frank  Hart  and  Eric  Ellis. 
Ellis  was  the  first  to  move  to  Sewanee.  He  in 
turn  enticed  his  cohorts  to  make  the  same  move. 

Lorenz  came  to  The  University  of  the  South  in 


1966  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the  death  of 
William  T.  Allen,  chairman  of  the  physics 
department.   As  the  new  chair  (or  "Chief,"  as 
students  so  fondly  called  him),  Lorenz  quickly 
began  to  demonstrate  his  ability  to  work  with 
past  traditions  as  well  as  present  modernity.  He 
considers  his  greatest  personal  contribution  to 
Sewanee  the  revival  of  astronomy  as  part  of  the 
curriculum.  Astronomy,  the  only  science  which 
predates  history,  was  one  of  the  disciplines 
taught  at  the  University  during  its  early  years. 
However,  Lorenz  wisely  made  use  of  modern 
technology  in  his  approach  to  this  ancient  study. 
He  saw  to  it  that  modern  telescopes  and  other 
equipment  were  used  in  classes  and  labs,  as  well 
as  the  huge  flashlight  called  "Excalibur,"  used 
to  point  out  stars  and  constellations  during  late- 
night  labs  atop  Carnegie  Hall.  In  his  retirement, 
Lorenz  continues  as  director  of  the  University 
observatory  and  is  overseeing  the  restoration  of 
the  observatory  dome,  which  is  now  in  full 
progress.  "I  want  to  see  astronomy  firmly 
reestablished  at  the  University,"  he  explains. 

At  the  time  of  Lorenz's  arrival  in  Sewanee, 
the  structure  known  as  the  J.  Albert  Woods 
Laboratories  Building,  or  simply  "Woods,"  was 
in  the  planning  stages.  Lorenz  admits  that  one  of 
the  things  that  attracted  him  to  the  University 
was  the  unique  opportunity  afforded  to  science 
faculty  members  of  helping  to  design  and 
decorate  their  own  offices,  laboratories,  and 
classrooms  as  well  as  the  common  spaces  such 
as  hallways  and  stairwells.  Determined  not  to 
allow  the  place  to  have  an  institutional  air  about 
it,  Lorenz,  who  was  responsible  for  selecting  the 
tile  for  the  hallway  floors,  rejected  the 
traditional  khaki  green  so  often  employed  in 
such  spaces  and  chose  colors  more  in  keeping 
with  his  own  bright  and  varied  intellect  and 
personality.  Choosing  red  tile  for  the  floor  of  his 
own  office,  he  supervised  the  laying  of  two-tone 
tiles  in  the  hallways  in  a  truly  scientific  fashion. 
"When  asked  by  the  rile  worker  what  pattern  to 
use,  I  told  him  to  lay  them  at  random.  With  a 
puzzled  expression  he  queried,  How  do  you  \ay 
tile  at  random?'  So  I  said,  'Like  this,'  and  picked 
up  a  handful  of  tile  squares  and  began  throwing 
them  down  the  hall.  'Where  they  land,  you  lay 
them.'"  Thus  the  hallway  floors  of  Woods  Lab 
reflect  the  same  wonderful  imagination  that  stu- 
dents found  in  Professor  Lorenz's  classes. 

Referring  to  his  fellow  faculty  members  who 
were  classmates  from  the  old  days  at  Syracuse, 
Lorenz  says,  "I've  really  been  blessed  in  being  in 
a  department  where  we  work  together  as  a 
team.  We  knew  each  other  and  worked  together 
before  coming  to  Sewanee  and  we  just  carried  it 
on  here.  It  was  one  of  the  great  strengths  of  the 
department." 

Lorenz,  who  finds  faculty  meetings  "enter- 
taining," was  attracted  to  Sewanee  because  of 
the  good  interdisciplinary  relationship  which 
generally  exists  among  the  faculty.  "I  highly 
prize  the  opportunity  to  cross  interdisciplinary 
boundaries,  and  I  have  found  Sewanee  to  be 


much  better  in  this  area  than  other  schools.  But 
we  could  still  do  more,"  reflects  Lorenz,  who  in 
the  1960s  taught  an  interdisciplinary  course  with 
Professors  Scott  Bates  (French /film).  Jack 
Gessell  (theology),  and  David  Camp 
(chemistry). 

Among  Lorenz's  other  innovations  and  accom- 
plishments were  classes  with  integrated  labs, 
first  designed  for  premedical  students;  a  role  in 
the  founding  of  the  History  of  Science  section  of 
the  Tennessee  Academy  of  Science,  which  held 
its  first  meeting  on  November  17  of  last  year; 
and  the  popular  science-fiction  section  in  the 
William  Allen  Reading  Room  in  Woods  Lab. 

In  his  research  Lorenz  is  equally  interested  in 
the  past  and  in  the  present.  He  is  conducting  an 
ongoing  study  of  the  effects  of  fair-weather 
atmospheric  electricity  on  animals  and  humans 
and  was  involved  at  Syracuse  in  the  first 
effective  measurements  done  in  this  area.  He  is 
doing  a  computer  study  of  the  discovery  of  the 
procession  of  the  equinoxes  in  160  B.C.  by 
Hipparchus  of  Alexandria  and  is  also  involved 
in  research  into  the  application  of  the  scaling 
theory  to  human  biomechanics.  His  most  active 
research  at  the  moment  is  on  the  history  of  the 
teaching  of  physics  at  The  University  of  the 


South.  He  admits  that  due  to  his  inability  to 
avoid  pursuing  tangents,  he  has  not  gotten  past 
the  first  professor.  General  losiah  Gorgas,  whose 
development  of  the  Confederate  Army's 
Ordnance  Corps  not  only  contributed  to  his  own 
teaching  but  also  served  to  sustain  the  teaching 
of  the  sciences  throughout  the  South  following 
the  Civil  War.  But  not  all  of  Lorenz's  research  is 
confined  to  the  library  and  laboratory.  He  is 
taking  advantage  of  his  retirement  to  do  some 
experimenting  in  the  kitchen  as  well,  where  his 
most  recent  research  specimen  is  stuffed  squash. 

"The  greatest  honor  of  my  career  was  the  Cer- 
tificate of  Appreciation  designed  for  me  by  my 
students  at  the  time  of  my  retirement,"  he 
recalls.  Professor  Lorenz,  along  with  his  wife, 
Anne,  has  opened  his '    .ne  and  heart  to  a  long 
succession  of  Sewar.de  students.  In  and  out  of 
the  classroom  he  has  been  an  educator  in  every 
aspect  of  his  life;  his  dedication  to  his  students  is 
legendary. 

"As  you  can  see,  there's  been  a  lot  of  action.  I 
can't  imagine  anybody  ever  being  bored  at 
Sewanee.  I've  never  been!" 


Patricia  Bomar  is  a  1989  graduate  of  the  University. 


'  Kern 


New  Faculty  Come 
to  Sewanee  for 
Second  Semester 

Ann  E.  Herpel,  C  '85,  joins  the  Department  of 
Political  Science  as  an  instructor  lor  the  semester 
to  take  the  place  of  Barclay  Wardjjjho  is  — 
leave.  Fluent  in  French,  Ms. 
Herpel  holds  a  master's  degre 
in  western  European  politics 
from  the  University  of  Essex, 
Colchester,  U.K.  She  comes  to 
Sewanee  from  Washington, 
D.C.,  where  she  has  served  as 
project  director  with  the 
National  Security  Archive,  a 
non-profit,  non-partisan 
research  institute,  since  July  1988.  At  NSA,  she 
directed  research  in  the  Held  of  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  in  Europe. 

Assistant  Professor  Mara  Donaldson  will  teach 
History  of  American  Education  in  the 
Department  of  History,  a  course  normally  taught 
by  Anita  Goodstein,  who  is  currently  on 
sabbatical  leave.  Ms.  Donaldson  holds  a  Ph.D. 
,   from  Emory  University,  an  M.A.  from  Vanderb.lt 
University,  and  a  B.A.  from  Wilson  College.  She 
has  taught  Literary  Approaches  to  the  New 
Testament  as  adjunct  faculty  at  The  School  of 
Theology. 

Mary  Patten  Priestley,  C72,  science  enrichment 
teacher  at  Sewanee  Elementary  School  and 
consultant  for  gifted  secondary  school  students 
in  the  Franklin  County  School  System,  has  been 
appointed  instructor  in  the  Department  of 
Biology  for  the  semester  to  replace  Ron  Toll  who 
is  on  released  time  to  conduct  research.  Ms. 
Priestley  has  taught  biology  at  Girls  Preparatory 
School  and  at  the  MeCallie  School  in 
Chattanooga. 

Dr.  Eugene  Kohlbecker,  former  assistant 
professor  of  computer  science  at  the  University 
of  Rhode  Island,  will  serve  as  part-time  lecturer 
in  the  Department  of  Mathematics  and 
Computer  Science.  Widely  published  in  the 
field  of  programming  languages.  Dr.  Kohlbecker 
is  a  graduate  of  MacMurray  College  with  a  BS. 
in  mathematics  and  physics  and  holds  an  M.A. 
from  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana- 
Champaign  and  a  Ph.D.  from  Indiana 
University.  He  has  taught  on  the  faculty  of  all 
three  institutions.  He  is  currently  a  fulltime 
student  in  the  Master  of  Divinity  progTam  at  The 
School  of  Theology. 

Pradip  Kumar  Malde,  who  holds  an  M.A.  in 
design  from  the  Glasgow  School  of  Art,  comes  to 
the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  in  a  temporary 
position  as  an  assistant  professor  to  take  the 
place  of  Ed  Carlos,  who  is  on  leave  during 
second  semester.  A  native  of  Tanzania,  Malde 
taught  photography  at  Napier  Polytechnic  in 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  1985-1988,  and  has 
published  articles  in  the  held  of  photography. 


Following  in  the  afterglow  of  last  fall's  highly 
successful  soccer  record,  new  head  soccer  coach 
Matt  Kem  now  leads  the  Tigers  into  their 
upcoming  season.  Kem  replaces  the  record- 
seuine  Todd  White,  who  resigned  last  semester 
as  head  coach  to  return  to  the  Northeast 
where  he  plans  to  attend  school  in  the  fall. 
Educated  at  Hartwick  College  in  upstate 
New  York,  Kern  played  soccer  on  a  full 
soccer  scholarship  for  four  years.  While  he 
was  attending  Hartwick,  his  team  made  the 
final  four  in  Division  I  of  the  national 
„..jfinals  twice,  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  in  his  soccer  career. 

Kem's  connections  with  Sewanee  began 
long  before  he  came  to  the  Mountain.  He  comes 
to  Sewanee  directly  from  Springfield  College 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  the  alma  mater  of 
Sewanee  head  basketball  coach  Tony  Wingen. 
Furthermore,  Kem  served  last  year  as  assistant 
coach  to  Peter  Haley,  White's  immediate 
predecessor  at  Sewanee. 

Last  fall,  Springfield's  soccer  team  won  the 
Eastern  College  Athletic  Conference  with  a  17-2- 
2  record  and  finished  12th  in  the  nation  in 
NCAA  Division  II. 

According  to  athletic  director  Bill  Huyck, 
Kem  comes  with  outstanding  recommendations 
from  two  coaches  highly  respected  in  this 
country,  Jim  Lennox  at  Hartwick  and  Haley  at 
Springfield.  "We  are  fortunate  to  get  Kem 
because  he  came  from  a  wonderful  soccer 
program,  and  we  think  our  best  soccer  is  still  to 
come,"  Huyck  said. 

The  University  of  the  South  has  a  new  director 
of  physical  plant  services.  Michael  Releford, 
former  director  of  the  physical  plant  at 
Panhandle  State  University  in  Oklahoma,  begar 
his  new  responsibilities  in  Sewanee  in  early 
February.  He  replaces  Carl  Reid,  commissioner 
of  buildings  and  lands,  who  will  retire  this  year 
from  the  University  after  27  years  of  service. 
I      With  a  degree  in  industrial  engineering  from 
Oklahoma  State  University,  Mr.  Releford  has  18 
years'  experience  in  engineering  and  plant 
maintenance.  His  work  in  energy  conservation, 
preventive  maintenance,  and  construction 
projects  qualifies  him  well  for  the  effective 
management  of  over  1,000,000  square  feet  of 
space  and  a  $3.2  million  annual  physical  plant 
budget. 

Pat  Witcher,  former  administrative  assistant  to 
the  president  of  Company  Stores  Development 
Corporation  in  Brentwood,  began  her  new 
responsibilities  as  manager  of  the  University's 
administrative  offices  in  October.  She  replaces 
Mrs.  Theda  Stovall,  who  was  honored  by  the 
Board  of  Regents  for  her  28  years  of  service  and 
was  named  the  first  executive  assistant  to  the 
Board  of  Regents. 

Holding  a  B.A.  from  Middle  Tennessee  State 
University,  Mrs.  Witcher  will  coordinate 
business  correspondence  and  faculty  relations 


for  the  Vice-Chancellor's  office.  She  will  also 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  various  task  forces  and 
committees  currently  in  operation  on  the 
campus. 

John  S.  Spencer  has  joined  the  staff  at  duPont 
Library  as  a  reference  librarian.  A  graduate  of 
Wheaton  College,  Wheaton,  Illinois,  he  earned  a 
master's  degree  in  library  science  at  Southern 
Connecticut  State  University.  He  also  holds  a 
master's  degree  in  journalism  and  public 
relations  from  Kent  State  University.  Prior  to 
joining  the  University's  library  staff,  Spencer 
worked  as  a  reference  librarian  at  Wesleyan 
University  in  Middletown,  Connecticut.  He 
worked  with  special  collections  of  British 
authors  at  Wheaton  College,  including  the  books 
and  papers  of  C.S.  Lewis,  Dorothy  Sayers,  and 
J.R.R.  Tolkien. 


The  Office  of  Public  Relations  has  two  immediate 
professional  staff  openings: 
Assistant  Director  for  Media  Relations 
This  full-time  position  reports  to  the  Director  ot 
Public  Relations.  Responsibilities  include  developing 
an  active  program  focusing  on  local,  regional,  and 
selected  national  media.  Applicant  will  also 
coordinate  active  external  relations  communications 
program  with  audiences  across  the  University 
spectrum  such  as  alumni,  parents,  and  friends. 
Applicants  should  have  a  bachelor's  degree  and  three 
to  five  years  experience  in  media,  public  relations,  or 
related  field.  Strong  interpersonal  relanons  stalls 
essential.  Computer  and  desktop  publishing  stalls 
highly  desirable.  Salary  negotiable  depending  on 
Qualifications  and  experience,  with  an  outstanding 
University  benefits  plan. 
Assistant  Director  for  Internal  Relations 
This  full-time  position  reports  to  the  Director  of  Pub- 
lic Relations.  Responsibilities  include  developing  an 
active  communications  program  focusing  on  the  uni- 
versity's internal  audiences  of  students,  faculty,  staff, 
and  the  Sewanee  community.  Editorial  coordination 
responsibilities  for  the  Seunmee  News  are  also 
included. 

Applicants  should  have  a  bachelor's  degree  and  three 
to  five  years  experience  in  community  and  internal 
relations,  publications,  or  related  field.  Strong  writing 
stalls  essential.  Computer  and  desktop  publishing 
91dll!  highly  desirable.  Salary  negotiable  depending 
on  qualifications  and  experience,  with  an  outstanding 
University  benefits  plan. 

Both  positions  are  available  immediately,  starting  date 
negotiable.  Letters  of  application  with  resume  should 
'      -it  to: 

Tom  G.  Watson 
Office  of  University  Relations 
The  University  of  the  South 
Sewanee,  Tennessee  37375 
Tke  Unrrersiiy  of  the  South  is  an  eounl  opportunity 
employer.  Women,  minorities,  and  alumni  are  encouraged 
toappty- 


Faculty   News 


Anthropology  professor 
Patricia  R.  Gibson  is 
currently  publications 
chair  for  the  Society  for 
the  Anthropology  of 
Europe  and  has  edited 
recent  issues  of  its  news- 
f  letter,  The  SAE  Bulletin. 


Gibson 
From  the  Department  of  English:  Thomas  M. 
Carlson's  entry  on  Andrew  Lytle  was  published 
in  the  Encyclopedia  of  Southern  Culture,  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Southern  Culture  (spring  1989).  He 
presented  "Kaye  Gibbons"  as  part  of  a  Ten- 
nessee Humanities  Council  Series  on  Southern 
Writers  last  October.  His  review  of  Fred 
Chappell's  Brighten  the  Corner  Where  You  Are 
was  published  in  the  January  issue  of  Book  Page. 
Professor  Don  Keck  DuPree's  poems  'That 
Orchard  Again,"  "Friday  Night  Music,"  and 
"Tristesse  de  Manage"  were  published  last 
spring  in  Amaryllb.  "An  Importance  of  Place" 
appeared  in  the  Missouri  Review  (fall  1989).  In 
October  DuPree  delivered  a  paper  entitled 
"Messengers  of  Transmogrification  in  the  Fiction 
of  Lee  Smith,"  during  the  Tennessee  Humanities 
Council  Series  on 
Southern  Writers.  D.E. 
Richardson's  essa,y  "A 
Rally  for  the  Academic 
Left"  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Sewanee 
ReviewifoU  1989).  The 
essay  was  coauthored 
byJamesPeterman, 
Richardson  professor  of  philo- 

sophy. Richardson  spoke  to  the  1989  Sewanee 
Summer  Seminar  on  "Sex,  Gender,  and 
Shakespeare"  and  served  on  the  national 
committee  to  approve  the  1989  Graduate  Record 
Examination  in  English  Literature. 

George  Core, editor  of  the  Sewanee  Review, 
served  as  chairman  of  the  poetry  jury  for  the 
1989  Pulitzer  Prizes.  Last  April  he  moderated  a 
panel  discussion  with  Clyde  Edgerton  and 
others  on  contemporary  southern  writing  as  part 
of  the  fifth  biennial  Conference  on  Southern 
Literature  sponsored  by  the  Chattanooga  Arts  & 
Education  Council.  In  November  he  and 
Andrew  Lytle  participated  in  a  celebration  of 
Robert  Perm  Warren's  life  at  the  Divinity  School 
of  Vanderbilt  University. 

Professor  of  political  science  Charles  Brocketfs 
paperback  edition  of  Land,  Power,  and  Poverty: 
Agrarian  Transformation  and  Political  Conflict  in 
Central  America  will  be  published  in  April  by 
Unwin  Hyman.  Selected  by  Choice  as  one  of  the 
"outstanding  academic  books  of  1988,"  it  has 
been  praised  by  its  reviewer  as  "indispensable 
for  those  who  would  understand  both  the 
political  and  the  human  tragedy"  in  Central 


America.  D.  Elwood  Dunn  cochaired  a  panel 
and  presented  a  paper  at  the  32nd  annual 
meeting  of  the  African  Studies  Association  in 
Atlanta  last  November. 
His  article  "The  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Liberia 
under  Experimental 
Leadership,  1884-1916" 
was  published  in 
Anglican  and  Episcopal 
History  (March  1989). 
Professor  Barclay 
Ward's  review  of  Lloyd 

E.  Ambrosius's  Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  American 
Diplomatic  Tradition:  The  Treaty  Fight  in  Perspective 
appeared  in  American  Political  Science  Review 
(March  1989).  In  May  he  was  interviewed  for 
public  radio  on  the  developments  in  eastern 
Europe.  Last  summer  he  worked  as  a  consultant 
at  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  attended  the 
Harvard/MIT  summer  program  on  nuclear 
weapons  and  arms  control.  He  also  taught  in 
Vanderbilt's  International  Studies  program  in 
London.  Associate  professor  Joan  S.  Ward  atten- 
ded the  Institute  of 
European  Studies 
workshop  on  the 
European  community 
and  made  a  presen- 
tation on  her  current 
research  entitled 
"Sovereignty  and  the 
European  Community" 
Ward  in  Minneapolis  last 

spring.  Last  July,  with  the  help  of  a  Sewanee 
faculty  development  grant,  she  made  a  study 
visit  to  several  regions  of  Italy,  updating  her 
observations  of  Italian  politics  and  related 
economic  and  social  factors  in  Bologna, 
Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  Milan,  and  Turin. 

Fine  arts  professor  Gregory  Clark's  essay  Five 
Fifteenth-Century  Books  of  Hours  was  printed  in 
December.  Assistant  professor  Thomas  Fellner's 
solo  exhibition  at  the  Condeso/Lawler  Gallery, 
New  York  City,  last  April  was  described  thus  in 
The  New  York  Times:  "Thomas  Fellner's  lush, 
dark-hued  paintings,  made  with  acrylic 
modeling  paste,  tempera  and  oil,  are  almost  as 
dense  as  sculpture. . . ."  Throughout  the  year  he 
has  participated  in  group  exhibitions  including 
shows  in  Albany,  New  York,  and  Diisseldorf, 
West  Germany.  His  work  will  be  in  a  show  this 
month  at  the  Kunstmesse  in  Frankfurt. 

Robert  G.  Delcamp,  associate  professor  of 
music  and  University  organist  and  choirmaster, 
was  named  visiting  organist  at  The  National 
Shrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  last  July.  As  visiting  organist  at  the 
largest  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States  and  the  seventh  largest  church  in  the 
world.  Professor  Delcamp  played  for  all  major 
and  events,  including  appearances  with 


three  German  choirs  and  England's  Schola  Can- 
torum  of  Ampleforth  Abbey.  He  appeared  twice 
on  the  Shrine's  Summer  Organ  Recital  Series. 

Economics  professor  Robert  Gottfried  was  a 
visiting  scholar  at  Claremont  School  of  Theology 
in  California  for  two  weeks  last  spring.  He  spent 
the  1988-89  academic  year  on  sabbatical  leave  at 
the  Regional  Watershed  Management  Project, 
Catie,  Turrialba,  Costa  Rica.  As  part  of  the  pro- 
ject's economic  team,  he  helped  build  the 
country's  river  basin  management  capacity  and 
researched  the  concept  of  sustainable  develop- 
ment and  the  value  of  ecosystems.  Several 
papers  are  scheduled  for  presentation  at  upcom- 
ing conferences.  Associate  professor  and  chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Economics  Jerry  L. 
Ingles  traveled  last  summer  to  Bogota,  Colom- 
bia, as  a  Fulbright  scholar  and  taught  three  two- 
week  seminars  on  policies  toward  technology 
j  transfer  and  foreign  investment  at  the  Univer- 
!  sity  of  the  Andes,  Javeriana  Catholic  University, 
!  and  Externado  University.  In  Bucaramanga  he 
served  as  program  advisor  for  two  weeks  each 
at  the  National  Autonomous  University  and  at 
the  Industrial  University  of  Santander.  While  at 
,  Santander  he  also  delivered  an  address  to  govern- 
ment officials  and  business  representatives  on 
planning  methodology.  The  June  issue  of  the 
i  journal  of  Economic  Issues  published  his  paper 
1  "Economics  for  the  Birds."  Professor  Ansel  M. 

Sharp's  book  review  "Balancing  Acts"  appeared 
I  in  the  August  issue  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  Journal.  At  the  Southern  Economics 
Association  meeting  in  November  he  delivered 
his  paper  "Is  Economics  A  Dull  Subject:  What's 
New?"  which  has  been  accepted  for  publication 
in  the  journal  of  Business  and  Economic  Perspec- 
tives by  the  University  of  Tennessee  at  Martin. 
The  9th  edition  of  Dr.  Sharp's  Economics  of  Social 
Issues  was  published  in  January. 

Forestry  and  geology  professor  Stephen  A. 
Shaver  did  research  on  isotopic  geochemical 
studies  last  summer  to  determine  the  origin  of 
the  fluids  responsible  for  forming  Hall  Molyb- 
denum, a  rare  metal  deposit.  He  continues  to 
assist  the  Geological  Society  of  Nevada  (GSN)  in 
preparing  for  a  field  trip  and  discussion  on  the 
;  Hall  Molybdenum  deposit  for  the  April  1990 
j  GSN  symposium  on  the  Ore  Deposits  of  the 
;  Great  Basin  in  Reno,  Nevada. 

Associate  professor  of  classical  languages 
William  S.  Bonds  is  working  on  the  application 
of  the  Macintosh  HyperCard  program  to  Latin 
instruction.  He  used  HyperCard  drills  in  first- 
year  Latin  classes  last  semester  and  gave  a 

demonstration  of  an 
early  form  of  the 
program  last  spring  at 

the  Central  States 

"         ^|  Conference  on  the 
Teaching  of  Foreign 
Languages.  He  was 
recently  reelected  editor 
of  the  Tennessee 
Bonis  Classical  Association's 

newsletter,  The  Tennessee  Classicist. 


Department  of  History  professor  Arthur  J.  Knoll 
was  chair  and  discussant  for  the  panel  "Nation- 
alism and  the  End  of  the  British  Empire"  at  the 
12th  Annual  Third  World  Studies  meeting  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska  at  Omaha  in  October. 
His  article  "Harvey  S:  Firestone's  Liberian  Invest- 
ment, 1922-1932"  was  published  in  the  Ubenan 
Studies  Journal.  Dean  W.  Brown  Patterson,  who 
served  as  president  of  the  Southern  College  and 
University  Union,  1988-89,  was  instrumental  in 
the  organization  of  the  successor  to  SCUU,  the 
Associated  Colleges  of  the  South.  The  new  con- 
sortium, consisting  of  Birmingham-Southern, 
Centenary,  Centre,  Furman,  Millsaps,  More- 
house, Rhodes,  Richmond,  and  Sewanee,  was 
formally  constituted  in  Atlanta  at  the  Carter 
Presidential  Center,  June  15, 1989.  In  August, 
Dean  Patterson  served  as  moderator  for  a  ses- 
sion on  'Technology  in  Higher  Education"  at  the 
20th  anniversary  celebration  of  the  Institute  for 
Educational  Management  at  Harvard  University. 
History  professor  Charles  R.  Perry  taught  a 
course  in  the  British  Studies  at  Oxford  program 
last  summer.  His  book  review  of  later  Vktormn 
Britain  (1867-1900),  edited  by  T.  R.  Courvish  and 
Alan  ODay,  was  published  in  Victorian  Studies. 
Dr.  Samuel  Williamson's  book  The  Politics  of 
Grand  Strategy  has  appeared  this  winter  in  its 
second  edition. 

Assistant  professor  of  French  George  W.  Poe 
developed  and  directed  last  summer's  "Sewanee 
France"  program  which  featured  intensive 
language  study  and 
homestays  in  Provence. 
The  traveling  group  of 
seven  visited  various 
French  sites  in  connec- 
tion with  their  studies 
and  arrived  in  Paris  in 
time  for  the  bicenten- 
nial celebration  of 
Bastille  Day.  The  sum- 
mer 1989  edition  of  Ciaudel  Studies  published  his 
article  'The  Post-Revolutionary  France  of 
Claudel's  Trilogy."  Last  December  Poe  attended 
the  Modern  Language  Association  conference  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  chaired  a  session  on 
literature  and  science  in  the  18th  century  and 
read  his  paper  "A  Rococo  Reading  Route 
through  Vivant  Denon's  Point  de  lendemain." 

Relnhard  Zachau,  associate  professor  of  Ger- 
man, participated  in  the  International  Confer- 
ence on  German  and  Austrian  Exile  Literature  i: 
Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
where  he  spoke  on  t! 
impact  of  psychological  I 
warfare  on  the  Germans  | 
during  WWU.  Last 

man  coordinator  for  the 

Governor's  Academy  a 

UT/Knoxville.  His  nev 

book  on  Hans  Fallada, 

writer  who  survived  the  Nazi  period,  was 

published  last  January.  Professor  James  C. 

Davidheiser  read  his  paper  "From  Premonition 

to  Portrayal:  Franz  Werfel  and  World  War  U"  at 

the  Symposium  on  World  War  II  and  the  Exiles: 

A  Literary  Response,  University  of  Nebraska. 


Last  June  he  worked  on  research  at  the  Franz 
Werfel  Archives,  UCLA  graduate  school  library. 
He  received  a  grant  to  attend  a  three-week 
workshop  last  summer  in  Germany's  Black 
Forest  on  Germany  and  the  European 
Community  prior  to  and  after  1992.  In  October 
he  read  his  paper  "Using  Radio  Broadcasts  in 
the  Foreign-Language  Classroom"  at  a 
conference  entitled  the  Teaching  of  Foreign 
Languages  and  Literature  at  Youngstown  State 
University  in  Ohio. 

Professor  of  Spanish  Thomas  Spaccarelli  pre- 
sented a  seminar  last  summer  entitled  "The  Arts 
in  Cuba-  30  Years  of  Revolution"  at  the  Berkshire 
Forum,  Stephentown,  New  York.  Spaccarelli  has 
traveled  extensively  through  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America,  where  he  interviewed  writers  and 
I  poets  and  collected  material  for  a  new  course  on 
twentieth-century  Spanish-American  poetry. 

Mathematics  professor  Clay  C.  Ross,  Jr.,  atten- 
ded a  conference  on  'Technology  in  Collegiate 
j  Mathematics"  at  Ohio  State  University  in 
November.  He  has  been  working  with  the 
Macintosh  program  Mathematica,  a  powerful 
lathematics-processing  system. 

Dr.  Douglas  T.  Durig,  assistant  professor  of 
I  chemistry  and  physics,  is  involved  with  both 
I  applied  and  theoretical  research  of  molecular 
'  spectroscopy,  comparing  theoretical  predictions 
1  with  actual  laboratory  measurements.  His  most 
recent  paper,  "Microwave,  Infrared  and  Raman 
Spectra,  Conformational  Stability,  Ab  Initio 
Calculations,  and  Vibrational  Assignment  of  3- 
Huoro-2-methylpropene,"  has  been  accepted  by 
I  the  journal  of  Chemical  Physics. 

Peter  Smith,  chairman.  Department  of  Theatre 
and  Speech,  served  as  program  consultant  to  the 
Theater  Department  at  Lander  College,  Green- 
wood, South  Carolina,  during  his  sabbatical  last 
spring.  He  also  visited  theater  complexes  in 
Tampa,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Calgary,  Alberta, 
seeing  firsthand  state-of-the-art  theater  facilities 
designed  and  executed  by  the  leading 
architectural  and  consulting  firms  in  the  world 
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also  has  29  articles  on  the  subject  of  Episcopal 
Church  history  appearing  in  the  new  Dictionary 
of  Christianity  in  America  (InterVarsity  Press, 
1990).  This  reference  book  for  college  and 
theological  libraries  offers  2400  articles  from  400 
contributors.  Susan  White,  visiting  assistant 
professor  of  liturgies  at  the  seminary  during 
Marion  Hatchetf  s  sabbatical  leave,  has  an  article 
in  this  same  publication,  as  well  as  an  article  on 
the  consecration  of  seventeenth-century 
Anglican  church  buildings  which  appears  in  the 
winter  issue  of  Studia  Liturgica. 


Sewanee  Financial 
Aid  Director 
Selected  to  Lead 
Workshops 

David  Gelinas,  director  of  financial  aid  at  The 
University  of  the  South,  has  been  selected  as  a 
student  aid  trainer  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Education  (ED).  One  of  twenty-five 
such  trainers  selected  by  ED  from  a  nationwide 
pool  of  applicants,  Gelinas  will  assist  in  conduc 
ting  federal  student  financial  aid  training  work- 
shops in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Nebraska. 
Sixty-one  such  workshops  are  being  sponsored 
by  ED,  with  locations  ranging  from  Guam  to 
Puerto  Rico. 

Gelinas,  who  has  been  at  The  University  of 
the  South  since  1986,  was  previously  director  of 
financial  aid  at  Northern  Montana  College  and  a 
financial  aid  officer  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. In  addition  to  participating  in  this  training 
project,  he  has  also  been  selected  as  an  instructor 
at  this  summer's  New  Aid  Officers  Workshop, 
sponsored  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Stu- 
dent Financial  Aid  Administrators  (SASFAA),  to 
be  held  on  the  campus  of  Agnes  Scott  College. 
SASFAA's  summer  workshop  is  one  of  the 
oldest  of  this  type  offered  in  the  financial  aid 
profession. 


At  The  School  of  Theology,  Donald 
Armentrout,  professor  of  church 
history,  has  recently  edited  a 
festschrift  in  honor  of  professor  of 
Anglican  Studies  John  Booty  entitled 
This  Sacred  History:  Anglican 
Reflations  for  John  Booty.  Armentrout 


The  third  annual  health  fair  at  The 
University  of  the  South  on  February  Vat 
}uhan  Gymnasium  was  attended  by  471 
students,  faculty,  staff,  and  community 
members.  Sponsored  by  the  University's 
Wellness  Project  and  the  fraternities  and 
sororities  on  campus,  the  event  featured 
display  booths,  demonstrations,  and  even 
samples  of  health-wise  foods  and  snacks. 


How  to  Pay  Zero 
Estate  Taxes 

by  Denise  M.  Topolnicki 


"Capital  punishment  by  confiscation!"  "Dracon- 
ian!" "Apocalypse!"  No,  you're  not  in  Paris  in 
1789  when  the  aristocracy  was  learning  first- 
hand about  homelessness — and  headlessness, 
for  that  matter.  The  scene  is  Washington,  D.C. , 
June  1989,  at  the  National  Conference  on  Finan- 
cial and  Estate  Planning.  For  two  days,  financial 
planners  and  estate  lawyers  bemoaned  the  arro- 
gant acquisitiveness  of  federal  estate  taxes.  In- 
toned Stephan  R.  Leimberg,  professor  of  tax- 
ation and  estate  planning  at  the  American  Col- 
lege in  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  and  co-chairman  of  the 
event:  "Congress  is  breaking  up  family  wealth." 

Pity  the  poor  rich,  you  might  say.  But  wait.  If 
you  expect  to  leave  a  legacy  of  $600,000  or  more, 
a  middle-class  amount  today,  your  estate  may 
well  be  guillotine-bound  if  the  fiscal 
Robespierres  in  Congress  have  their  way.  Some 
of  them  are  even  talking  about  cutting  the 
present  $600,000  estate-tax  exemption. 

There's  no  need  for  panic  in  the  streets.  With 
proper  planning,  even  the  affluent  can  arrange 
their  estates  to  keep  therh  intact  for  their  heirs. 

But  don't  try  to  meet  the  challenge  yourself. 
Your  direct  adversaries  are  what  Leimberg  calls 
"hair-pullingly  complex  laws."  If  you  make  a 
mistake,  more  of  your  estate  will  likely  go  to  the 
tax  collector  and  less  to  your  heirs.  Before 
entering  the  morass,  hire  an  expert  guide — an 
attorney  who  specializes  in  estate  planning.  He 
or  she  can  help  you  determine  the  best  ways  to 
dodge  or  diminish  death  taxes  based  on  your 
marital  status,  the  size  of  your  estate,  and  whom 
you  choose  as  heirs.  An  estate  lawyer  might 
charge  as  little  as  $300  for  a  simple  trust  and 
$1,000  or  more  for  the  more  complicated  ones. 
(See  the  table  below.)  Here's  how  the  most 
popular  tax-trimming  techniques  work: 

Gifts  ' 

First  of  all,  if  you  can  afford  to  be  generous, 

remove  assets  from  your  taxable  estate  by  giving 


77ieso  two  articles,  reprinted  from  Money 
magazine,  are  the  first  in  a  two-part  series 
dealing  with  planning  your  estate.  In  this 
Installment,  the  emphasis  is  on  maintaining 
your  legacy  and  safeguarding  H  for  your  heirs. 
I  think  all  of  us  would  agree  that  the  last  place 
we  want  our  hard-earned  assets  to  go  is  to  the 
state  or  the  IRS.  These  two  articles  and  the 
two  to  follow  in  the  June  issue  deal  effectively 
with  keeping  that  from  happening.  The  Office 
of  Planned  Giving  is  pleased  to  present  this 
material  in  hopes  that  it  will  be  both 
informative  and  useful. 

Beeler  Brush 

Director  of  Planned  Giving 

The  University  of  the  South 

Sewanee,  Tennessee  37375 

(800)367-1179 
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them  away  while  you're  alive.  Individuals  may 
give  as  much  as  $10,000  a  year  to  each  of  as 
many  people  as  they  wish  without  incurring 
federal  gift  tax;  for  married  couples  giving 
jointly,  the  maximum  is  $20,000.  Above  those 
limits,  the  gifts  are  taxable,  and  you  must  report 
them  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  on  Form 
709.  After  you  die,  the  total  amount  of  taxable 
gifts  that  you  made  in  your  lifetime  will  be 
subtracted  from  your  $600,000  exemption  for 
federal  gift  and  estate  taxes. 


Estate-tax  law  features  an  even  larger 
loophole  for  the  lawfully  wed.  You  can  make 
gifts  of  any  size  and  leave  an  estate  of  any  value 
to  your  spouse  tax-free. 

Family  Trusts 

The  marital  deduction  may  merely  postpone, 
not  eliminate,  estate  taxes.  For  example,  assume 
that  you  die  and  leave  $800,000  to  your  spouse. 
No  taxes  are  due  immediately,  but  when  your 
spouse  dies,  estate  taxes  could  amount  to 
$75,000;  $22,800  of  that  amount  is  credited  to 
your  estate  for  state  death  taxes,  leaving  a  total 
federal  liability  of  $52,200.  (That  works  out  to  a 
top  rate  of  39%.  A  maximum  rate  of  55%  applies 
to  estates  of  $3  million  and  above.)  Had  both 
you  and  your  spouse  taken  full  advantage  of 
your  $600,000  federal  tax  exemptions,  you  could 
have  passed  as  much  as  $1 .2  million  to  your 
ultimate  heirs  tax-free. 

Consider  the  estate  plan  set  forth  in  wills 
drafted  for  stockbroker  William  J.  Eck  Jr.,  57,  and 
his  wife ,  Lillian,  56,  of  Boulder,  Colo.,  by 
attorney  Steven  R.  Hutchins  of  Baker  & 
Hosteller  in  Denver.  If  William  dies  first,  up  to 
$600,000  of  his  assets  will  go  into  a  trust- 
sometimes  called  a  bypass,  credit-shelter,  or 
family  trust — for  Lillian's  benefit.  She  will 
receive  income  from  the  trust  and  each  year  is 
entitled  to  withdraw  as  much  as  5%  or  $5,000  of 
the  principal,  whichever  is  greater.  In  addition, 
the  trustee  has  the  discretion  to  give  her  more 
money  from  the  principal  for  any  reasonable 
need,  such  as  her  support  or  medical  bills. 

After  Lillian's  death,  the  Ecks'  five  children, 
who  range  in  age  from  23  to  31,  will  become  the 
trust's  beneficiaries.  No  estate  tax  will  be  due  on 
property  in  the  trust,  no  matter  how  valuable  it 
becomes,  because  the  property  won't  be 
included  in  Lillian's  estate  and  the  amount 
contributed  to  it  by  William  was  within  his 
$600,000  exemption.  If  Lillian  dies  first,  her 
assets  would  be  used  to  fund  a  similar  tax-free 
bypass  trust  for  William.  Any  additional  assets 


of  William's  or  Lillian's  that  do  not  go  into  the 
bypass  trust  will  fund  another  trust  that 
qualifies  for  the  marital  deduction;  either  Lillian 
or  William  is  free  to  dissolve  that  trust.  Says 
William  Eck:  "We  hadn't  Avrit  ten  a  will  since  the 
late  1960s,  when  our  financial  and  personal 
circumstances  were  entirely  different.  Now  I  feel 
confident  we're  up  to  date." 

Unlike  the  Ecks,  you  may  want  to  consider  a 
permanent  marital  deduction  trust  if  your 
spouse  lacks  the  ability  to  manage  money.  One 
type  of  trust  is  a  general  power  of  appointment 
trust,  which  lets  your  spouse  decide  after  you 
die  whom  he  or  she  wants  to  name  as  the  trust's 
ultimate  beneficiary.  The  second  is  a  QT1P  (short 
for  qualified  terminable  interest  property)  trust, 
which  enables  you  to  keep  your  estate  out  of  the 
hands  of  your  spouse's  future  male  should  there 
be  one.  Your  spouse  gets  lifetime  income  from 
the  trust,  but  the  principal  goes  to  your  choice  of 
heirs  when  your  mate  dies. 

Life  Insurance  Trusts 

Since  life  insurance  payouts  are  often  large 
enough  to  trigger  estate  taxes,  you  may  not  want 
to  own  your  policies.  You  can  remove  them — 
even  employer-paid  group  term  policies — from 
your  taxable  estate  by  placing  them  in  an  irrevo- 
cable life  insurance  trust.  In  addition,  you  must 
give  up  all  ownership  rights,  including  the 
ability  to  borrow  against  the  policies  and  change 
the  beneficiaries. 

A  life  insurance  trust  can  backfire  if  you  die 
within  three  years  of  setting  it  up.  In  that  case, 
your  insurance  will  be  included  in  your  tax- 
able estate.  The  only  way  around  the  three-year 
rule,  says  Arthur  D.  Kraus,  chairman  of  the 
Associates  in  Financial  Planning  Group  in  Los 
Angeles,  is  to  take  reduced  paid-up  insurance 
on  your  current  policies  and  have  the  trustee 
buy  a  new  policy  on  your  life  for  the  trust.  If  you 
don't  favor  that  option,  your  attorney  should 
include  a  clause  in  the  trust  document  stating 
that  if  you  die  within  three  years,  the  insurance 
will  be  paid  directly  to  your  spouse  or  to  a 
marital  deduction  trust. 

Of  course,  insurance  is  an  excellent  way  to 
ensure  that  your  heirs  won't  have  to  sell  your 
prized  possessions  at  fire-sale  prices  to  raise 
cash  to  pay  estate  taxes.  For  example,  Lee  Freeby, 
62,  and  his  wife,  Shirley,  53,  of  Oak  Harbor,  Wash., 
have  established  a  life  insurance  trust  that  con- 
tains a  $1  million  second-to-die  policy  on  their 
lives.  The  policy,  which  carries  an  $8,000-a-year 
premium,  is  roughly  a  third  less  expensive  than 
insuring  the  Freebys  separately  because  it  will 
pay  off  only  after  the  second  spouse  dies.  At  that 
time,  the  insurance  proceeds  will  be  used  to  buy 
all  or  part  of  the  Freebys'  biggest  liquid  asset 
from  their  estate,  a  24-unit  apartment  building 
in  Long  Beach,  Calif.  As  a  result,  the  estate  will 
have  enough  cash  to  cover  estate  taxes,  and  the 
real  estate  can  be  managed  by  the  trust  for  the 
couple's  two  sons,  Lee  Jr.,  20,  and  Randall,  18. 
The  trust  will  dissolve  when  both  children  have 
reached  the  age  of  25.  They  will  then  become  the 
owners  of  the  building  as  tenants  i 


t  that  deserves  wider  u 


is  the  GRIT,  which  stands  for  grantor  retained 
income  trust.  Says  Leimberg:  "Singles  with 
estates  of  more  than  $600,000  and  married 
couples  with  $1.2  million  or  more  should 
consider  GRIT,  especially  if  they  own  property 
that's  appreciating  rapidly." 

When  you  set  up  a  GRIT,  you  place  property 
in  the  trust,  which  is  irrevocable,  and  then 
receive  all  the  trust  income  for  up  to  10  years. 
Neither  you  nor  your  spouse  can  serve  as 
trustee.  When  the  trust  terminates  at  the  end  of 
the  number  of  years  you  have  selected,  up  to  10, 
the  property  then  passes  to  the  beneficiaries  of 
your  choice. 

What  makes  a  GRIT  particularly  appealing  is 
the  fact  that  the  IRS  assumes  that  you  have 
contributed  to  the  trust  only  the  actuarial  value 
of  the  property  that  eventually  passes  to  your 
heirs.  That  amount,  which  comes  to  a  fraction  of 
what  you  put  into  the  trust,  is  called  the  trust's 
remainder  interest. 

Let's  say  that  a  widow  places  securities  worth 
$1  million  in  a  GRIT  from  which  she  will  receive 
income  for  10  years.  The  IRS  uses  special  tables 
to  calculate  the  value  of  the  widow's  income  in- 
terest and  the  trust's  remainder  interest.  Recent- 
ly the  value  of  the  income  interest  in  this  exam- 
ple came  to  $600,152,  and  the  trust's  remainder 
interest  was  $398348.  Since  the  remainder  in- 
terest is  well  under  the  $600,000  limit,  there  is  no 
estate  or  gift  tax.  Assuming  that  the  securities  in 
the  trust  appreciate  at  the  rate  of  6%  a  year, 
$1,790,848  will  eventually  pass  to  her  heirs  tax- 
free.  The  GRIT  has  one  major  disadvantage:  if 
the  widow  dies  before  the  trust  terminates,  the 
securities  will  be  included  in  her  taxable  estate. 
Her  heirs  could  protect 
themselves,  though,  by  buying 
her  life  to  pay  the 
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annually,  typically  6%  to  9%.  A  charitable 
remainder  unitrust  is  more  appropriate  if  you 
worry  about  inflation.  In  a  unitrust,  you'll  receive 
an  amount  determined  each  year  by  multiplying 
a  fixed  percentage  that  you  choose  when  you 
create  the  trust,  generally  7%  to  8%,  by  the  market 
value  of  the  trust's  assets.  Often,  a  grantor  names 
his  or  her  spouse  as  beneficiary,  in  which  case  the 
trust  may  also  qualify  for  the  marital  deduction. 
But  you  can  also  select  other  beneficiaries. 

For  example,  Emmett  Bashful,  72,  former 
chancellor  at  the  Southern  University  at  New 
Orleans,  created  a  unitrust  in  1985  to  eventually 
benefit  the  school.  The  trust,  now  worth  $120,000, 
produces  an  annual  income  of  about  $12,000  that 
is  divided  among  five  of  Bashful's  relatives.  His 
wife,  Juanita,  69,  and  his  daughter,  Cornell 
Nugent,  46,  each  receive  a  third  of  the  income, 
while  his  three  sisters  divide  the  remainder 
equally.  Say;,  Bashful:  "I  created  the  trust  because 
I  wanted  my  family  to  enjoy  some  of  my  money 
before  1  go  up  to  the  clouds,  so  to  speak.  And  I 
named  Southern  University  as  the  trust's 
ultimate  beneficiary  because  it  has  offered 
opportunities  to  the  disadvantaged  and  been  a 
godsend  to  Louisiana." 

In  general,  you  get  a  charitable  deduction  in 
the  year  that  you  create  a  remainder  trust.  The  de- 
duction depends  on  your  age,  the  age  of  any 
other  income  beneficiary,  the  amount  of  annual 
income  payments,  and  the  value  of  the  assets  that 
you  placed  in  the  trust.  For  example,  Emmett 
Bashful  claimed  a  $9,342  deduction  on  his  1985 
tax  return. 

Often  the  best  gifts  are  appreciated  assets 
such  as  securities  or  real  estate  that  provide  little 


income.  When  the  trustee  eventually  sells  such 
assets,  the  capital  gain  is  not  taxed,  and 
therefore  the  full  amount  is  available  to  earn 
income  for  you. 

If  you  want  to  protect  $200,000  or  more  for 
your  heirs  and  don't  need  it  for  income,  look 
into  a  charitable  lead  trust.  The  charity  receives 
income  until  the  trust  terminates,  at  which  time 
the  assets  are  distributed  to  your  heirs.  While 
you  get  no  deduction  to  apply  against  income, 
the  trust  reduces,  and  can  even  eliminate,  gift  or 
estate  tax  on  the  value  of  the  property  that 
passes  to  your  beneficiaries. 

A  final  word  of  warning  to  the  super-rich: 
Uncle  Sam  may  slap  yet  another  levy  on  your 
legacy — the  generation-skipping  tax,  which  is 
separate  from  gift  and  estate  tax.  The  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986  retroactively  repealed  the 
old  generation-skipping  tax.  It  was  imposed  if 
you  used  a  trust  to  avoid  estate  taxes  by  trans- 
ferring assets  to  a  beneficiary  who  is  at  least  two 
generations  your  junior.  The  new  generation- 
skipping  tax  applies  both  to  outright  gifts  and  to 
transfers  in  trust.  The  tax  rate  is  equal  to  the 
maximum  gift-and-estate-tax  rate  of  55%. 

Fortunately,  exceptions  to  the  new  genera- 
tion-skipping tax  rules  cover  just  about  every- 
one but  the  subjects  of  Lifestyles  of  the  Rich  and 
Famous.  You  are  entitled  to  a  $1  million  exemp- 
tion ($2  million  for  married  couples  giving 
jointly).  And  until  next  Jan.  1,  you  may  give  up 
to  $2  million  tax-free  to  each  of  as  many  grand- 
children as  you  wish;  the  limit  is  $4  million  for 
married  couples.  In  addition,  the  tax  doesn't 
apply  in  the  case  of  assets  left  to  the  children  of  a 
deceased  son  or  daughter. 


Charitable  Giving 
You  can  also  pluck  property  from 
your  taxable  estate  by  giving  it  to 
your  favorite  charity  either  while 
you  are  alive  or  in  your  will.  Says 
Conrad  Teitell,  a  White  Plains, 
N.Y.,  attorney  who  specializes  in 
legal  issues  affecting  charitable 
giving:  "When  you  give  during 
your  lifetime,  you  in  effect  get 
two  tax  deductions  for  one  gift. 
You  remove  property  from  your 
taxable  estate,  and  you  get  an 
income  tax  charitable  deduction." 
There  are  even  ways  that  you  can 
give  assets  to  charity  and  keep  on 
collecting  income  from  them. 
After  your  death  or  the  death  of  a 
surviving  beneficiary,  the 
property  passes  to  the  charity. 
Since  you  retain  income  from 
your  gift,  however,  the  tax 
deductions  you  receive  will  be 
smaller  than  what  you  might  get 
from  an  outright  gift. 

If  you  have  $25,000  or  more  to 
give  and  want  to  collect  income 
from  it  for  life,  set  up  a  charitable 
remainder  annuity  trust.  Such 
trusts  pay  out  a  fixed  amount 


Sizing  Up  Tax-Cutting  Trusts 

Determining  what  trust  will  best  minimize  your  estate  taxes  is  a  matter  of  your  marital  status,  the  size  of  your  e 
and  your  choice  of  heirs.  The  accompanying  article  explai 
trusts  commonly  used  to  trim  estate  taxes. 


General  power 

of  appointment 


s  the  difference  in  detail.  This  table 


Qualifies  for 

marital 
deduction? 


Included  in 
grantor's  taxable 
estate? 


Who  ultimately 
gets  assets? 


Grantor  decides  Grantor  decides 


Grantor's  spouse         Grantor's  spouse  decides 


Life  Insurance 


Only  if  grantor 
dies  within 
three  years 

Only  if 
grantor  dies 
before  the  trust 
terminates 

No 


Grantor's  spouse         Grantor  decides 


Grantor  decides  Grantor  decides 


Grantor  decides 


Grantor  and /o 
spouse 


Grantor  decides; 
generally  children 
or  grandchildren 


Trusts  That  Protect 
Your  Family 

by  Denise  M.  Topolrucki 

In  planning  their  estates,  Terry  and  Patty  Mac- 
Ewen  of  Dayton  had  to  solve  two  problems. 
First,  Terry,  41,  and  Patty,  37,  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  their  legacy  would  be  kept  safe  and 
managed  properly  for  the  benefit  of  their  four 
children,  Anne,  10,  Kate,  8,  Michael,  5,  and 
Christopher,  1.  Second,  because  the  MacEwens' 
estate  will  exceed  $600,000— the  amount  at 
which  the  federal  estate  tax  kicks  in — they  need- 
ed to  shield  the  money  from  the  tax  collector. 

The  MacEwens  accomplished  both  goals  by 
writing  wills  that  establish  trusts,  the  versatile 
factotums  of  estate  planning.  The  trusts  will  let 
the  couple  pass  as  much  as  $1.2  million  to  their 
children  free  of  federal  tax.  Moreover,  should 
both  Terry  and  Patty  die 
before  their  youngest  child 
turns  22,  the  inheritances 
will  be  managed  by  the  trust 
officers  at  the  MacEwens' 
bank,  who  will  pay  income 
to  the  children  as  they  need 
it.  Once  the  youngest  reaches 
22,  the  legacy  will  be  divided 
among  all  the  children. 

As  the  MacEwens'  case  illus- 
trates, trusts  can  take  care  of  a  vari- 
ety of  problems  in  your  estate  strat- 
egy. After  your  death,  they  can  keep 
your  estate  out  of  probate,  which  is  the 
often  ponderous  process  of  proving  your 
will  valid  in  court,  and  keep  Uncle  Sam  out  of 
your  pocket.  Trusts  can  help  you  provide  for 
minor  or  disabled  heirs  and,  at  the  same  time, 
put  a  dependable  relative  or  friend  in  charge  of 
your  finances  if  you  become  incapacitated. 
Clearly,  for  a  full  grasp  of  the  variety  of  choices 
you  have  in  estate  planning,  you  must  get  to 
know  the  basics  of  these  valuable  instruments. 

Getting  Started 

Not  surprisingly,  trusts  differ  widely  in  makeup, 
depending  on  their  purposes.  But  they  share 
several  attributes.  They  are  aD  set  up  and 
funded  by  a  grantor  for  the  good  of  one  or  more 
beneficiaries.  The  wishes  set  down  in  the  trust 
agreement  are  carried  out  by  a  trustee,  who  in 
some  cases  may  also  be  the  grantor.  And  they  all 
can  be  broadly  categorized  as  either  revocable  or 
irrevocable.  In  the  former,  you  retain  the  ability 
to  change  or  revoke  the  trust;  in  the  latter,  you 
relinquish  that  power  as  well  as  any  benefit 
from  the  trust's  income  or  principal. 

In  setting  up  any  trust,  one  of  your  first 
decisions  is  whom  to  designate  as  trustee.  For 
many  trusts  that  go  into  effect  during  your  life- 
time— called  living  or  inter  vivos  trusts — you 
may  be  the  obvious  choice,  particularly  if  you 
want  to  keep  control  of  the  trust's  assets.  Other- 
wise, the  ideal  candidate  for  the  job  is  a  relative 
or  friend  who  is  both  fi  ttancially  savvy  and  sen- 
sitive to  the  needs  of  your  beneficiaries.  Says 
Lyle  K.  Wilson,  an  attorney  in  Mill  Creek,  Wash.: 
"Even  people  with  trusts  large  enough  to  war- 
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rant  professional  management  sometimes  prefer 
the  personal  touch  of  a  financially  knowledge- 
able family  member."  And  unlike  professional 
trustees,  a  friend  or  relative  will  probably  agree 
to  serve  without  compensation. 
If  you  feel  safer  with  the  financial  expertise  of  a 
professional  trustee,  you  can  hire  a  bank  or  trust 
company  and  name  a  friend  or  relative  as 
co-trustee.  The  two  trustees  will  then  make 
decisions  together.  Be  aware,  though,  that  large 
banks  and  trust  companies  usually  refuse  to 
manage  trusts  of  less  than  $200,000. 

When  you  shop  for  an  institutional  trustee, 
compare  both  long-term  investment  perfor- 
mance and  fees.  The  average  stock-oriented 
bank  trust  fund  has  relumed  anannualized  15.9% 
over  the  10-year  period  that  ended  last  Dec.  31, 
according  to  CDA  Investment  Technologies,  a 
Rockville,  Md.,  company  that  follows  1345 
equity  investment  managers.  As  for  fees,  banks 
and  trust  companies  generally  charge  0.75%  to 
year  on  trust  assets  up  to  $300,000  to 


in  the  agreement.  This  permits  the  trustee  to 
allocate  income  and  principal  to  each  of  your 
offspring  based  on  their  changing  needs.  For 
example,  your  trustee  might  shower  more  cash 
on  your  starving  artist  son  than  on  your  pros- 
perous dermatologist  daughter. 

Providing  for  disabled  children  calls  for  a 
more  complicated  kind  of  trust.  Thaf  s  because 
property  left  directly  to  handicapped  heirs 
might  disqualify  them  from  social  service  pro- 
grams such  as  Medicaid,  which  are  generally 
reserved  for  people  of  modest  means.  You  can 
dodge  this  dilemma,  however,  by  setting  up  a 
discretionary  spendthrift  trust,  which  is  de- 
signed to  supplement,  not  replace,  government 


$500,000,  depending  on  die  institution.  Above 
that  amount,  the  bigger  the  trust,  the  smaller  the 
percentage  of  assets  that  the  trust  must  pay  in  fees. 

Trusts  That  Protect  Your  Survivors'  Inheritances 
To  safeguard  your  legacy  to  young  children,  you 
can  create  a  minors'  trust  in  your  will.  You  can 
establish  similar  trusts  for  adult  heirs  who  lack 
the  talent  or  the  inclination  to  manage  a  substan- 
tial inheritance. 

In  these  trusts,  me  agreement  puts  your 
trustee  in  charge  of  investing  and  spending  the 
trust's  assets  on  your  children's  behalf,  which 
prevents  the  kids  or  an  irresponsible  or  inept 
adult  guardian  from  squandering  the  inherit- 
ance. Trusts  can  also  let  you  control  your  chil- 
dren's access  to  the  money  until  they  are  old 
enough  to  manage  it.  For  instance,  Dianne 
Johnson,  46,  of  Orange,  Calif.,  plans  to  leave  $3 
million  of  investment  real  estate  in  trust  to  her 
sons  Wayne,  22,  and  Mark,  19.  The  trust  agree- 
ment permits  them  to  make  limited  withdrawals 
at  25  and  30  and  cash  in  all  of  the  assets  at  35. 
"The  last  thing  I  would  want  is  for  them  to  in- 
herit this  kind  of  money  and  not  have  the  matu- 
rity to  handle  it,"  she  says.  Were  she  to  leave  the 
property  to  her  sons  outright,  it  would  be  theirs 
to  do  with  as  they  please,  since  they  are  over  18, 
the  age  of  majority  in  California. 

If  you  have  two  or  more  children,  you  may 
want  to  include  a  so-called  sprinkling  provision 


Government  agencies  have  periodically  gone 
to  court  and  seized  the  contents  of  such  trusts  to 
pay  for  services  provided  to  disabled  benefici- 
aries. You  can  probably  avoid  a  legal  challenge, 
though,  if  you  include  certain  provisions  in  your 
trust  agreement.  You  should  give  the  trustee  the 
right  to  distribute  income  and 
principal  to  beneficiaries 
besides  your  disabled  child, 
such  as  other  relatives  or  cha- 
rities. You  should  also  stipu- 
late that  the  principal  remain- 
ing in  the  trust  pass  to  other 
heirs  upon  the  death  of  your 
handicapped  child.  In  addi- 
tion, your  lawyer  should  include  a 
clause  in  the  trust  agreement  termi- 
lating  the  trust  if  the  state  successfully 
challenges  it  in  court.  The  principal 
would  go  to  beneficiaries  other  than  your 
disabled  child.  You  can  ask  these  individ- 
uals to  spend  some  of  their  inheritances  on  the 
iild,  but  they  are  not  legally  obligated  to  do  so. 

Keep  Your  Estate  Out  of  Probate 

Assets  that  you  place  in  a  trust  during  your  life- 
time are  disposed  of  at  your  death  according  to 
terms  of  the  trust  agreement — not  your  will.  A 
will  controls  only  property  held  in  your  own 
name  at  your  death.  As  a  result,  you  can  use 
trusts  to  escape  the  often  costly  and  time-consu- 
ming legal  process  of  probate. 

Indeed,  critics  of  the  probate  system  recom- 
mend that  you  put  virtually  all  your  assets  into  a 
revocable  living  trust.  In  this  kind  of  trust,  you 
can  act  as  the  trustee,  keep  any  or  all  of  the  in- 
come it  produces,  change  its  provisions,  or  even 
terminate  it  whenever  you  like.  After  your 
death,  the  trust  can  remain  intact  to  benefit  your 
heirs  or  it  can  dissolve,  with  the  property  dis- 
bursed according  to  your  instructions  by  the 
successor  trustee  whom  you  name  in  your  trust 
agreement. 

Attorneys  generally  charge  $500  to  $1,000  to 
draft  such  trusts,  compared  with  the  $25  to  $250 
they  charge  for  a  simple  will.  The  growing 
minority  of  lawyers  who  recommend  revocable 
living  trusts  argue  that  despite  the  higher  up- 
front costs,  the  trusts  actually  save  your  estate 
money  by  avoiding  the  expense  of  going 
through  probate.  Lawyers  who  favor  wills, 
however,  tend  to  counter  that  probate  is  quick 
and  inexpensive,  at  least  in  their  states.  In  some 
jurisdictions  that  may  be  true,  but  you  would  be 
wise  to  check  such  assertions  with  friends  and 
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relatives  who  have  been  through  the  experience 
locally. 

For  example,  Otto  Pribram,  70,  of  Alexandria, 
Va.,  a  retired  Army  intelligence  officer  who  now 
works  as  a  financial  planner,  decided  to  estab- 
lish a  revocable  living  trust  for  himself  to  avoid 
the  probate  expenses  that  were  nibbling  away  as 
much  as  5%  of  his  clients'  estates.  His  trust  con- 
tains assets  worth  $600,000.  When  he  dies,  the 
property  will  pass  into  a  new  trust,  the  income 
from  which  will  go  to  his  wife,  Kathryn.  After 
her  death,  the  assets  will  be  divided  between  the 
Pribrams'  son  and  daughter.  "Avoiding  probate 
will  give  me  a  good  return  on  the  $1 ,000  in  legal 
fees  that  I  paid  to  set  up  the  trust,"  says  Pribram. 

Living  trusts  have  a  second,  less  ballyhooed 
advantage:  if  mental  illness  or  injury  ever  makes 
you  incapable  of  managing  your  financial  af- 
fairs, the  trust  can  spare  you  the  embarrassment 
and  expense  of  a  court-appointed  conservator- 
ship. A  conservator  is  charged  with  making 
financial  decisions  for  an  adult  who  has  been 
proved  mentally  incompetent  in  a  court  hearing. 
To  sidestep  the  whole  process,  you  can  include  a 
provision  in  your  trust  agreement  that  permits 
your  successor  trustee  to  take  over  for  you  if 
your  physician  certifies  that  you  are  incompetent. 

One  warning:  if  you  fail  to  transfer  the  title  of 
your  securities,  real  estate,  and  other  assets  to 
your  living  trust,  the  trust  won't  keep  you  out  of 
probate.  Though  transferring  assets  is  simple,  if 
you  don't  want  to  be  bothered,  you  should 
consider  a  variation  of  the  revocable  living  trust 
called  a  standby  or  convertible  trust.  In 
conjunction  with  such  a  trust,  your  attorney  will 
draw  up  a  durable  power  of  attorney,  in  which 
you  give  a  trusted  relative  or  friend  the  power  to 
act  as  your  financial  representative  if  you 
become  incapacitated.  That  person  can  then  shift 
your  assets  to  your  standby  trust  for 
management  by  the  successor  trustee  you 
selected.  If  you  die  suddenly,  however,  there 
obviously  will  not  be  time  to  place  your  assets  in 
the  trust,  and  your  property  will  end  up  in 
probate. 

Trusts  That  Help  Your  Children  and 
Grandchildren 

Before  Congress  got  wise,  clever  parents  and 
grandparents  used  trusts  to  shelter  their  family's 
college  funds  from  income  taxes.  Trust  income 
was  generally  taxed  at  the  trust's  rate  if  it  was 
retained  and  at  the  child's  rate  if  it  was  with- 
drawn. Both  rates  were  usually  lower  than  the 
parents'  or  grandparents'.  Unfortunately,  the 
so-called  kiddie  tax,  ushered  in  as  part  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986,  changed  the  rules. 
Today,  if  a  child  is  under  14,  any  investment 
income  he  or  she  earns  above  $1,000  is  taxed  at 
the  parents'  rate.  As  a  result,  trusts  that  shift 
income  away  from  parents  to  children  have  lost 
some,  but  not  all,  of  their  allure. 

Consider  the  remaining  advantages  of  an 
irrevocable  2503(c)  minors'  trust,  which  takes  its 
prosaic  name  from  a  section  of  the  tax  code: 

•  Since  you  give  up  control  over  the  trust 
property  and  the  power  to  change  the  trust 
agreement,  the  trust's  assets  are  not  considered 
part  of  your  taxable  estate. 

•  You  can  keep  the  trust's  income  and 
principal  out  of  the  beneficiary's  hands  until  he 


or  she  reaches  age  21.  The  trust  can  last  even 
longer  if  the  child  fails  to  demand  the  trust's 
assets  within  30  to  90  days  of  his  or  her  21st 
birthday. 

•  You  still  might  cut  your  income-tax  bill.  The 
first  $5,200  of  income  that  the  trust  earns  is  taxed 
at  15%;  amounts  above  that  are  taxed  at  28%. 
For  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  trust's  tax-shel- 
tering capacity.  New  York  City  attorney  Robert 
E.  Friedman  suggests  splitting  the  trust's  income 
between  the  trust  and  a  child  who  is  14  or  older. 
For  example,  assume  that  a  trust  earns  $20,000  a 
year  and  retains  $5,200,  which  is  taxed  at  the 
trust's  15%  rate.  The  remaining  $14,800  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  child  and  taxed  at  his  or  her  rate, 
typically  also  15%. 

An  irrevocable  Crummey  trust,  named  after 
the  winner  of  a  lawsuit  that  made  such  instru- 
ments legal,  offers  essentially  the  same  income 
and  estate-tax  benefits  of  a  2503(c),  but  it 
needn't  terminate  when  your  child  rums  21 . 
Normally,  keeping  trust  assets  from  a  bene- 
ficiary creates  a  gift-tax  liability  for  the  trust's 
grantor,  even  if  the  gift  is  $10,000  or  less.  Let's 
say  you  place  $10,000  in  trust  for  your  15-year- 
old  son  with  the  stipulation  that  he  cannot  touch 
the  money  until  he  turns  35.  The  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  would  then  deem  the  $10,000  a  "gift 
of  future  interest."  The  $10,000  gift-tax  exemp- 
tion does  not  apply  to  gifts  of  future  interest. 

You  could,  however,  make  use  of  your 
$10,000  annual  gift-tax  exclusion  by  giving  your 
son  so-called  Crummey  powers,  meaning  he 
would  be  allowed  to  withdraw  a  portion  of  the 
trust  principal  each  year.  Your  son  should  be 
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permitted  to  pull  out  the  least  of:  1)  the  amount 
added  to  the  trust  during  the  year;  2)  $5,000;  or 
3)  5%  of  the  trust's  principal.  In  practice,  though, 
most  beneficiaries  choose  not  to  wield  this  power 
so  that  the  assets  in  the  trust  can  continue  grow- 
ing undisturbed. 

Parents  and  grandparents  must  balance  the 
advantages  of  2503(c)  and  Crummey  trusts 
against  the  fees  associated  with  them.  Lawyers 
charge  at  least  $500  to  set  up  such  trusts.  You'll 
probably  also  have  to  hire  an  accountant  for 
$250  to  $500  to  prepare  the  trust's  annual  income 
tax  return.  The  bottom  line:  don't  bother  setting 
up  such  a  trust  unless  you  can  put  $50,000  or 

If  you  cannot  afford  to  part  with  such  a 
princely  sum,  consider  opening  a  no-fee  custo- 
dial account  at  a  bank,  brokerage,  or  mutual 
fund.  You  can  set  up  such  accounts  under  the 
Uniform  Gifts  to  Minors  Act  (UGMA)  or,  in  most 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  the 
more  flexible  Uniform  Transfers  to  Minors  Act 
(UTMA).  Assets  in  custodial  accounts  automati- 
cally go  to  a  child  at  the  age  of  majority  or  21, 
depending  on  state  law.  A  caveat:  if  you  set  up  a 
custodial  account,  designate  other  family  mem- 
bers or  friends,  not  yourself,  as  custodian.  That 
way,  if  you  die  before  your  child  reaches  the  age 
of  majority,  property  you  placed  in  the  account 
won't  be  included  in  your  taxable  estate. 

The  preceding  articles  are  reprinted  from  the  Fall 
1 989  issue  of  Money  Guide  by  special  permission. 
Copyright  ©1989  Time,  Inc.,  Magazine  Company. 


Trusts  That  Safeguard  Your  Estate 

rusts  can  be  shaped  to  the  needs  of  almost  any  family— as  you  can  see  from  the  six  stalwarts 
described  below.  All  but  the  first  two  take  effect  during  your  lifetime.  The  final  column  shows 
whether  you  would  incur  a  federal  gift-tax  liability  by  giving  more  to  the  trust  than  the  annual  limit 

for  tax-free  gifts— $10,000  if  you  are  single,  $20,000  if  you  give  jointly  with  your  spouse. 

Who  is  taxed  Included  In       Potential 

on  trust  income?  your  taxable     gift-tax 
estate?  liability? 


Type  of  trust        Purpose 


Trust  if  retained, 
beneficiary  if 
distributed 


Testamentary 
discretionary 
spendthrift 


To  supplement  a 
disabled  beneficiary's 
income  from  public 
assistance 


Trust  if  retained, 
beneficiary  if 
distributed 


Trust  if  retained, 
beneficiary  if 
distributed 


Same  as  2503(c),                  Trust  if  retained, 
but  also  gives  grantor          beneficiary  if 
control  of  trust's  assets       distributed 
after  beneficiary  turns  21 


To  avoid  probate  and 
manage  assets  if 
grantor  is  incapacitated 


Grantor 


Same  as  revocable 
living,  but  no  need  to 
put  assets  in  trust  until 
grantor  Is  incapacitated 


To  be  a  seminary  dean  is  to 
enter  upon  a  peripatetic  min- 
istry. It  is  very  important  to 
represent  Sewanee  to  its  con- 
stituencies and  to  respond 
positively  as  often  as  possible 
when  a  part  of  that  constitu- 
ency asks  the  dean  (a)  to 
address  a  diocesan  conven- 
tion, (b)  to  conduct  a  work- 
shop within  a  diocese,  (c)  to 
preach  at  a  parish  church,  or 
(d)  to  explain  to  a  Commis- 
sion on  Ministry  what  in  the 
world  is  going  on  these  days 
within  the  seminaries  anyway.  Some  of  these  events  are  ceremonial;  simply  being 
there  makes  a  symbolic  statement  about  The  University  of  the  South  and  The 
School  of  Theology.  Other  events  offer  the  opportunity  to  serve  the  church  and  add 
a  bit  of  expertise  in  very  specific  ways,  which  I  am  honored  to  be  asked  to  do. 

Diocesan  conventions  often  provide  the  greatest  opportunity  to  tell  the  Sewanee 
story,  while  also  being  remarkably  enjoyable  for  a  guest  speaker.  The  fun  is  in 
telling  the  story  and  then  slipping  out  the  side  door  to  head  for  the  airport  before 
the  budget  debates  and  other  ticklish  discussions  begin.  Unless  the  item  of  debate 
is  SITB  ("Sewanee  in  the  Budget")  or  the  One-Percent  Appeal,  for  which  I  always 
stick  around,  a  dean  has  the  freedom  to  enjoy  the  occasion  and  leave  the  details  for 
the  diocese  to  manage. 

I  do  try  to  limit  trips  away  from  campus;  that  is,  I  try  to  be  a  good  steward  of 
time.  During  the  term,  1  schedule  no  more  than  two  weekends  away  a  month  and 
limit  weekday  travel  to  approximately  one  day  per  week,  although  those  days  tend 
to  bunch  up  in  clusters.  And  even  with  these  "rules,"  when  someone  calls  and  says 
"oh-but-can-you- please,"  it's  very  difficult  to  say  "no." 

Naturally,  there  is  a  price  to  pay.  For  one  thing,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
exhaustion  which  increases  as  the  year  progresses  toward  May.  It  is  a  bit  discon- 
certing to  discover  that  one's  scholarly  work — even  just  reading  books  and  journal 
articles — occurs  more  often  in  airports  and  hotel  rooms  than  in  the  library.  Another 

t  is  the  slight  increase  in  inefficiency  at  the  home  base  with  the  boss  away  so 
much.  In  our  case,  this  can  be  only  slight.  With  a  whole  cadre  of  associate  deans 
and  a  director  of  administration,  the  operation  runs  remarkably  well.  Finally,  then? 
is  always  the  painful  cost  of  reduced  family  time. 

And  the  payoff?  First  of  all,  it  is  good  for  Sewanee.  Or 
me  personally,  it  is  fun.  I  get  to  meet  good  people  and  tc 
Church  in  a  far-ranging  way.  In  spite  of  the  doom-and-gloc 
spite  of  statistics  that  seem  a  bit  negative,  in  spite  of 

strife,  and  in  spite  of  some  very  obvious  sin  and  imperfection,  I  am  seeing  a  very 
healthy  church,  with  great  amounts  of  faith,  devotion,  excitement,  and,  perhaps 
best  of  all,  love  and  joy.  By  these  I  am  consistently  encouraged.  If  being  a  dean  and 
having  to  travel  a  lot  allows  me  that  sort  of  experience,  then  good!  It  is  a  blessing 
Q  be  able  to  do  it! 

Robert  E.  Giannini,  Dean 
The  School  of  Theology 


I  tell  myself.  Second, 
ae  the  Episcopal 


Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
Is  time  for  tennis  and  golf.  Two  of 
s  graduated  from  Sewanee:  Allen, 
5,  on  the  faculty  at  New  York 
itys  School  of  Medicine,  and 
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'50 ; 


'54 


The  Rev.  Chai 
March  24  by  tl 


Lovett  Keyser  was 
siding  bishop 


of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The : 

held  at  the  National  Cathedral  of  Mount 
Saint  Alban  in  Washington,  D.C 

fC*7  News  of  the  Very  Rev.  Winfield 

OJ   Scott  Bennett  II  is  listed  under 
College  Notes,  Class  of  '55. 

/CO  ThcRcv.JamosL.Johnsonresigni 

<-»°  after  16  years  ofservice  with  St. 
Ceorge's  Episcopal  Church  in  Nashville,  tl 
diocese's  largest  parish.  "I  have  reached  th 
point  in  my  life  and  my  calling  at  which  I 
need  to  plan  how  1  can  best  continue  to  be 
service  to  my  church  and  my  fellow  man.' 
Johnson  said.  Under  Johnson's  leadership, 


Louisville,  Kentucky.  Both  are  actively 
involved  in  diocesan  projects,  Frank  chairs 
the  Standing  Committee  in  the  Diocese  of 
Kentucky  and  the  Department  of  Christian 


member  of  the  Diocesan  Commission  on 
Ministry,  Peggy  also  works  with  Frank  at  the 
Kentucky  Correctional  Institution  for  Women, 
providing  an  ongoing  support  program. 


/CQ  Canon  George  Chassey  recently 

Oy  retired  as  canon  administrator  for  the 
Diocese  of  Upper  South  Carolina.  He  is  now 
director  of  development  for  Still  Hopes,  a 
retirement  community  in  Columbia,  South 
Carolina.  The  Rev.  John  C.  Parker  is  now 
part-time  rector  of  Christ  Church  in  New 
Brighton,  Pennsylvania,  white  continuing  at 
the  Pittsburgh  Press.  The  Rev.  Leroy  D. 
Soper  recently  retired  from  the  Episcopal 
ministry  and  moved  in  January  to  Hawaii. 


The  Rev.  James  K.  Yeary  received 
his  D.Min.  degree  last  May  and  is 
rtor  of  Emmanuel  Episcopal  Church 
ns,  Georgia.  He  was  elected  to  a 
term  as  trustee  and  cochair  of  the 


'69 


72; 

St  Andrew's  in  Gre 

'76  £ 

Church  in  Harlingen,  Texas,  last  December. 

"71-7  The  Rev.  John  H.  Elledgc,  Jr.,  began 
//  a  new  ministry  as  rector  of  SL  John's 
Episcopal  Church  in  North  Haven,  Connec- 
ticut, last  October.  In  November  he  had  a 
coronary  by-pass  and  "is  doing  well  now." 


'81 


The 


October  1988, 

Diane  Hinkle  last  Septemb 
South  Seavilte,  New 
Jersey.  The  Rev.  William 
Melnyk  is  1 


ishcr,  a  widower 
named  Gail 
f.  They  reside  in 


Diocese  of  Tennessee, 
and  director  of  Contact  Life- Line,  a  24-hour 
telephone  service  and  crisis  line  in  Tulla- 
homa.  He  says  about  his  return  to  Sewanee, 
"This  area  is  the  only  place  that  has  ever 
really  felt  like  home.  I  was  not  born  or  raised 
here,  but  it  has  a  pull,  and  I  know  it's  good 
to  be  back!"  His  wife,  Glenda,  is  a  junior  at 
The  School  of  Theology. 
fQO  Dr.  David  Sumner  received  a  Ph.D. 
0»5  from  the  University  of  Tennessee  in 
August.  He  and  his  wife,  Lisa,  adopted  a  12- 


otd  girl.  Trial 


!,  from  Costa  Rica  l<' 

:urned  to  Knox- 
to  Costa  Rica, 

e  Francis  of  Old 


O^  Hickory,  Tc 
of  the  Diocese  of  T 
on  Ministry. 


rnc  The  Rev.  Joe 
OD  Porter  and  his 
wife,  Claudia,  moved  to 
Dyersburg,  Tennessee, 
where  Joe  is  now  serving 
as  rector  of  St.  Mary's 
and  Qaudia  "is  taking  a 
[sabbatical. 


/Q17  The  Rev.  Carter  N.Paden  III  and  his 
0/  wife,  Jennifer,  had  a  son,  Carter,  last 
October.  They  still  live  in  the  Diocese  of  East 
Tennessee  wf 

Norris.  The 

ended  his  second  year  as  publisher  and 
editor  of  Syndesis:  A  Weekly  Resource  for 


1  The  Rev.  Terrence  Highland  w 


;-  Melnyk  is  currently  d 


Tennessee  Governor  Ned  Ray  McWherter  (left)  admires  the  1990  Good  Folks  award 
presented  to  two  Sewanee  recipients,  Episcopal  priest  Archie  Stapleton,  T  59,  and  church 
deacon  Marilyn  Powell,  T85,  for  establishing  the  Mid-Cumberland  Mountain  Ministry  in 
Monteagle,  Tennessee.  The  award,  sponsored  by  Tennessee  Illustrated  magazine, 
recognized  the  work  of  the  MCMM  in  helping  those  m  need  learn  to  help  themselves. 
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by  Colette  Ladbrook 

Men's 
Basketball 
Bounces 
Back 

"This  has  been  a  roller 

coaster  season,"  said  coach 

Tony  Wingen.  "We  started  off 

with  a  lot  of  promise  and  felt 

like  we  would  have  a 

season.  However,  a 

multitude  of  injuries 

hindered  the  team,  including 

having  six  upper  classmen 

injured  at  one  time  or 

another.  We  finished  strong 

with  an  11-14  final  record.       I 

The  loss  to  Fisk  was  a  Danny  Mc/nry 

disappointment,  but  we  are  ""opcm 

pleased  that  the  players 

rebounded  after  so  many  injuries  early  in  the 

Everyone  was  back  on  the  court  for  the  games 
against  Rhodes  and  Millsaps  during  home- 
coming weekend.  The  Tigers  defeated  arch  rival 
Rhodes  in  overtime,  84-83.  "It  was  probably  the 
second  best  game  I've  ever  seen  in  juhan  Gym- 
the  first  being  our  CAC  championship  tourna- 
ment in  1973,"  said  alumni  director  Yogi 
Anderson,  C'72.  We  also  beat  Millsaps,  88-79 


1    The  alumni  came  back 
strong  for  the  homecoming 
weekend  game.  Sixteen 
alumni  in  uniform  played 
odd  years  against  even 
years.  "They  can  still  shoot," 
said  Wingen,  with  the  odd 
year  alumni  beating  the  evei 
year  alumni,  111-106. 
Celebrating  basketball  fans 
gathered  at  a  reception  for 
parents  and  alumni  in  the 
gym  Saturday  night  with 
75-100  people  attending. 

Reflecting  on  the 
improvement  of  individual 
players  this  season,  Wingen 
said  Will  Barnette,  a  junior 
from  Evanston,  Illinois,  has 
#**  -  improved  the  most. 
Sp-  _^i*     Sophomore  David  Zagoria  of 

CSLstaitaK        Atlanta,  Georgia,  has 
for  Sewarw.  improved  over  the  past  two 

years.  Several  freshmen  have  also  made 
contributions:  John  Richards  of  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina,  and  Andy  Zureick  of  Florence, 
Kentucky,  are  outstanding  shooters  and  have  a 
good  future.  "We've  made  great  progress  and 
are  pleased  with  the  freshmen  class— they  are 
very  hard  workers,"  said  Wingen.  "Our  best 
days  are  ahead  and  a  lot  of  good  guys  are 
coming  back  next  year." 

Lady  Hoopsters 

The  women's.basketball  team  ended  the  season 
with  a  2-17  record.  After  beating  Toccoa  Falls  in 
the  opening  game,  the  team  suffered  losses  to,  in 
Coach  Ladd's  words,  "very  tough  conference 
opposition."  Three  of  these  losses  came  at  the 
hands  of  Women's  Intercollegiate  Athletic 
Conference  (WIAC)  foes  Berea,  Centre,  and  Fisk. 
As  Coach  Ladd  says,  "The  WIAC  is  an 
extremely  difficult  and  competitive  conference 
in  which  to  be  a  member."  One  of  the  most 
consistent  performers  has  been  freshman  Lynda 
Motes  from  Shelbyville,  Tennessee.  She  came  to 
Sewanee  from  the  number-one  high  school  team 
in  the  nation,  and  she  brought  her  excellent 
skills  with  her.  Coach  Ladd  still  has  hope  for  the 
team.  She  adds,  "Practices  went  well  and  we've 
improved  a  lot  through  the  year,  even  though  it 
doesn't  always  show  in  the  score." 


1  Ite  slalj  in  the  Office  of 


Swimmers  Finish 
with  a  Splash 

The  University  swim  team  started  off  the  new 
decade  in  style  by  putting  up  some  excellent 
individual  times. 

The  women  competed  in  two  conference 
championship  meets  and  captured  first  place  at 
the  Women's  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference 
(WIAC),  February  3,  in  Sewanee.  The  men  beat 
Morehead  College  in  Kentucky  and  the  women 
beat  Augusta  College  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  that 
same  month. 

The  two  teams  capped  a  superb  season  with  a 
strong  finish  at  the  Liberal  Arts  Swimming  and 
Diving  Invitational  (LASDI)  February  22-24  in 
Greencastle,  Indiana,  at  DePauw  University.  The 
women  achieved  second  place  and  the  men 
came  in  fourth.  "They  swam  very  well;  most 
swam  their  fastest  bmes,"  said  Coach  Cliff 
Afton.  The  women  had  a  final  record  of  3-2  and 


ther 


\,3-3. 


In  the  midst  of  competition  there  have  been 
noteworthy  individual  accomplishments. 
Sophomore  Katie  Kluck  won  two  events  at 
Augusta  in  this,  her  first  year  of  diving  for 
Sewanee.  Senior  Suzie  Cahill  set  a  school  record 
in  the  1000-yard  freestyle,  won  the  200-yard 
individual  medley,  and  won  the  100-yard 
backstroke.  She  is  currently  number  one  in 
career  scoring  for  Sewanee,  a  title  which  she 
held  at  the  end  of  her  sophomore  year.  While 
Suzie  was  in  England  for  her  junior  year,  the 
notoriety  stayed  in  the  family  with  her  sister, 
Kay,  holding  the  number  one  spot.  Senior 
captain  Vicky  Sparks  won  the  100-yard  freestyle 
and  improved  her  time  in  Augusta. 

Captain  of  the  mens  team  senior  Hudson 
Weichsel  will  be  missed  next  year.  "Everyone  on 
the  team  appreciates  his  performances  and  his 
outgoing  personality  which  helped  contribute  to 
our  success,"  said  Afton.  First-year  swimmers 
who  have  made  notable  improvement  are 
sophomore  Mason  Hardy  and  freshmen  Hayes 
McDonald,  jay  Cato,  and  Brad  Adams. 


Tennis  Serving  Sewanee  Well 


Missy  Parmley  (I)  and  Elizabeth  Klots  (r) 

compete  in  January's  Charlotte  Observer  Marathon 

in  preparation  for  April's  Boston  Marathon. 


"It  looks  encouraging  for  both  teams,  especially 
for  the  women,"  said  coach  Conchie 

Shackelford.  The  women  are  currently 
ranked  second  in  the  ITCA/Volvo 
National  rankings.  Division  111,  and 
there  are  six  returning  players  from  last 
year,  a  team  that  finished  sixth  in  the 
mntry.  Leading  the  way  is  Ellen  Gray 

ybank,  an  outstanding  senior  from 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Maybank  is 
currently  ranked  fourth  in  the  nation  in  singles 
and  third  in  doubles  with  senior  Katy  Morrissey 
from  Nashville.  Five  graduating  seniors  will 
take  with  them  the  honor  of  having  won  three 

conference  championships  in  the  four 
years  they  played  here.  Last  year  was  the  first 

Sewanee  history  that  the  team  was 
ranked  nationally,  and  it  was  due  to  outstanding 
effort  by  the  fearsome  five. 

Men  currently  leading  the  way  are  returning 
conference  champ  seniors  Tim  Lufkin  and  David 
Dye.  According  to  coach  John  Shackelford,  they 
hope  to  qualify  for  Nationals  in  May. 

"The  team  has  taken  a  very  serious  approach 
to  the  season  due  to  high  expectations,"  said 
John.  "We  are  looking  forward  to  playing  the 
number  one  nationally  ranked  team  in  the 
NCAA  Division  m  at  the  University  of 
California,  San  Diego,  in  March  and  then  on  to 
the  championship  tournament  in  May. 

"1  think  it's  great  that  a  small  college  can  still 
offer  a  very  high  quality  program,"  said  John. 
"We  have  10  outdoor  courts  and  three  indoor 
courts,  combined  with  a  high  level  of 
participation  which  is  exceptional  for  a  school 
this  size.  We  are  also  very  thankful  for  the 
support  and  generosity  of  the  alumni,"  he 
added.  "If  it  weren't  for  their  financial  support, 
we  wouldn't  be  able  to  travel  and  play  the  top 
teams.  Not  every  team  has  that  opportunity." 


From  the  Sewanee 
Mountain  to 
"Heartbreak  Hill" 

by  [Catherine  Morgan  Smith 

Elizabeth  Klots,  C88,  and  Missy  Parmley,  C89, 
ran  in  the  Charlotte  Observer  Marathon,  Char- 
lotte, North  Carolina,  in  January  and  qualified 
for  entry  in  the  Boston  Marathon  in  April.  To 
qualify,  they  had  to  finish  the  race  in  three  hours 
and  forty  minutes.  They  not  only  finished  within 
the  prescribed  time  (Klots,  3:36:34,  and  Parmley, 
3:37:01),  but  took  second  and  third  places,  re- 
spectively, in  the  women's  age  division  of  20-24. 

To  those  who  know  Klots  and  Parmley,  this 
most  recent  accomplishment  comes  as  no  sur- 
prise. At  Sewanee,  they  were  key  figures  in  win- 
ning the  1987  and  1989  Women's  Intercollegiate 
Athletic  Conferences  in  Track  and  Field.  Each 
competed  and  placed  in  four  or  more  races  or 
field  events  in  order  to  help  the  team  win  the 
conference.  Klots's  primary  events  were  the 
1500-  and  the  3000-  meter  races.  Parmley  usually 
aced  the  quarter-mile.  According  to  Coach  Cliff 
Afton,  Parmley  was  one  of  the  best  quarter- 
milers  in  Middle  Tennessee.  Both  women  also 
ran  cross-country  at  Sewanee. 

When  asked  about  the  marathon,  both 
women  commented  on  the  terrain  of  the  course. 
Most  discouraging  was  the  hill  at  mile  20,  just 
when  most  runners  hit  "the  wall" — a  phenome- 
non described  by  runners  as  a  mental  block  or 
wall,  beyond  which  the  runner  must  really  push 
herself  to  finish.  Klots  attributes  much  of  their 
success  to  their  training  at  Sewanee.  "All  the 
hard  training  [helped]  us  attack  the  hills  confi- 
dently. We  just  kept  plowing  uphill,"  she  said. 

Their  main  goal  for  the  Charlotte  Observer 
Marathon  was  to  run  the  race  safely.  Both 
women  were  already  running  approximately  35 
miles  a  week  when  they  began  training  in 
September.  They  ran  moderate  distances  during 
the  week,  rested  on  Fridays,  and  ran  longer  dis- 
tances on  the  weekends,  increasing  their  Satur- 
day runs  to  20  miles  or  more. 

Why  run  a  marathon?  For  Parmley,  running  is 
an  integral  part  of  her  life.  Running  provides 
discipline  and  direction  for  her  other  goals  and 
activities.  Running  in  a  marathon  posed  a  new 
challenge  and  a  new  set  of  goals.  Klots  claims 
that  she  has  always  wanted  to  run  a  marathon. 
She  recalls  working  out  twice  a  day  in  high 
school.  Her  parents  encouraged  her  to  wait  until 
she  was  older.  Looking  back,  she  believes  that 
her  parents'  advice  was  wise.  It  takes  years  for 
an  athlete's  body  to  mature  so  that  it  can  endure 
the  26  miles  and  385  yards  of  a  marathon. 

Their  goals  for  the  Boston  Marathon  are  to 
improve  their  times  and  enjoy  the  race.  "Run- 
ning two  marathons  with  only  three  months 
between  them  is  pushing  it,"  says  Parmley. 
Normally  runners  rest  for  four  months  between 
marathons. 

After  the  Boston?  Klots  plans  to  take  a  short 
trip  to  the  beach  and  then  return  to  her  paralegal 
job  in  Atlanta.  Parmley  will  prepare  for  her  new 
job  with  the  Peace  Corps  in  Senegal. 


The  Sewanee  News 


Sewanee  Student  Does  Summer 
Internship  in  Laser  Surgery 


While  some  students  spent  last  summer  getting 
a  tan  or  working  in  a  department  store.  Nan 
Monahan,  C'90,  worked  in  the  surgery  unit  at  a 
medical  office  in  Birmingham,  Alabama. 
Monahan's  interest  in  such  a  summer  experience 
i  ignited  by  a  lecture  given  at  Sewanee  by  Dr. 
Thomas  A.  Gaskin,  C'63.  Monahan,  a  biology 
major,  later  contacted  Dr.  Gaskin,  who  is  chief  of 
surgery  at  Baptist  Medical  Center-Princeton  in 

lingham.  Working  with  GV  Medical  of 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  Gaskin  submitted  a 
grant  proposal  for  a  student  to  research  new 
equipment  which  his  hospital  would  be  using. 
GV  Medical  offered  the  grant  to  research  the 
effects  of  its  LASTAC  Systems  laser  equipment 
for  use  in  vascular  surgery  and  laser-assisted 
balloon  angioplasty  in  peripheral  vessels. 
Monahan  applied  and  was  chosen  for  the 
ndependent  study. 

"Monahan  set  up  a  database  and  collected 
information  on  the  patients  treated  with  the  laser 
and  did  some  very  nice  statistical  studies  of  the 
results,"  said  Dr.  Gaskin.  "We  expect  those 
results  to  be  published  in  both  the  radiological 
and  surgical  literature.  Monahan  was  a  terrific 
asset  and  her  participation  was  greatly  enjoyed 

by  all/' 

Her  study  on  the  use 
i  of  the  Argon  laser  in 
atherosclerotic  vascular 
occlusions  often  in- 
volved visual  doc- 
umentation of  the  sur- 
ra gery.  "1  enjoyed  my 

i.  work,  especially  obser- 
%£  ving  the  surgery,"  she 
E»  said.  "One  interesting 
Hh  aspect  of  our  work  was 
™l  that  we  had  to  wear 
I  leaded  vests  and 
If  goggles  whenever  we 
observed  the  laser  surgery,"  Monahan  recalls. 

This  laser  surgery  procedure  is  an  alternative 
to  by-pass  surgery  in  the  femoral  arteries,  espe- 
cially for  high-risk  patients,  which  results  in 
minimal  risk  and  a  faster  recovery.  "There  is  a  lot 


Nan  Monahan,  C'90,  in 
her  leaded  vest  and 

v.  w/i-  standard  garb 
for  her  summer  work  in 
laser  research. 


of  hope  for  long-term  success,"  Monahan  said. 
She  also  monitored  the  patients  after  surgery, 
documenting  their  improvement  and  maintain- 
ing the  patient  registry. 

"The  highlight  of  my  internship  was  during 
the  last  day  at  the  clinic,"  Monahan  said.  "I 
spent  all  day  in  the  operating  room  and  saw 
open-heart  surgery  and  a  kidney  operation.  I 
really  learned  a  lot  about  the  practical  aspects  of 
the  medical  field.  Dr.  Gaskin  has  done  me  a  great 
service  in  showing  me  many  facets  of  medicine 
that  most  people  don't  get  to  see." 

Monahan,  a  native  of  Birmingham,  returned 
to  the  project  during  her  Christmas  break  and 
updated  general  information  on  each  of  41  cases. 

Reflecting  upon  how  Sewanee  has  prepared 
her  for  future  job  prospects,  Monahan  said, 
"Sewanee  is  a  demanding  school  and  I  now  feel 
ready  to  take  on  anything.  It  has  given  me 
thorough  testing  and  great  preparation  for  the 
real  world." 

When  asked  about  the  success  of  the  intern- 
ship. Dr.  Gaskin  said,  "Nan's  experience  might 
encourage  other  students  to  seek  similar  posi- 
tions in  the  summer  and  should  encourage  other 
alumni  to  offer  students  these  positions.  It  was  a 
good  opportunity  for  all  involved,  and  I  hope 
ifs  something  we  will  be  able  to  continue." 

Those  interested  in  becoming  career  advisors 
or  in  helping  students  find  internships  should 
contact  the  Office  of  Career  Services,  Cleveland 
Hall,  The  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee, 
Tennessee  37375,  (615)  598-1121. 


NASA  Award 
Winner  Thomas 
Wilheit  Continues 
Research  at  Texas 

A&M 


Thomas  T.  Wilheit,  C  '63,  has  joined  the  faculty 
at  Texas  A&M  University  as  professor  of 
meteorology,  leaving  a  post  at  NASA's  Goddard 
Space  Flight  Center  in  suburban  Washington, 
D.C.,  where  he  headed  the  Microwave  Sensors 
and  Data 
Communication 
branch.  A  cum  laude 
graduate  of  the  college, 
where  he  majored  in 
physics,  he  holds  a 
master's  degree  from 
Washington  University  j 
in  St.  Louis  and  a 
doctorate  from 
Massachusetts  Institute  | 
of  Technology.  He  has 
been  a  Woodrow 
Wilson  Fellow,  a 
National  Science  Foundation  Fellow,  a  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  Research  Fellow,  and,  most 
recently,  a  Japan  Trust  Fellow  ct  the  communi- 
cations research  laboratory  at  Koganei,  Japan.  In 
1974  he  was  awarded  the  NASA  Medal  for  Ex- 
ceptional Scientific  Achievement.  At  Texas 
A&M,  Dr.  Wilheit  continues  his  work  in  the 
development  of  measurement  concepts  for  wea- 
ther satellites,  specializing  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  microwave  radiometry,  and  is  also  a 
participant  in  the  Global  Precipitation  Clima- 
tology Project  of  the  World  Climate  Research 
Programme  and  an  associate  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  Atmospheric  and  Oceanic  Technology.  He  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Mary  Catherine  Cheston,  have 
one  son,  Thomas  III,  a  freshman  at  Guilford 
College  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina.  Mrs. 
Wilheit  is  the  daughter  of  Professor  Emeritus 
Charles  Cheston,  former  head  of  Sewanee's 
Department  of  Forestry  and  chief  surveyor  for 
the  University,  and  Mrs.  Cheston  of  Sewanee. 


Rehearsal  for 
the  Purple  Masque  production  of 
Mahan  Archer's 
The  Ballad  of 
Victor  Biddle. 
Archer  is  a  1989 
graduate  of  the  University. 


IDeupreehas 

s  youth  and  army  experiences  along  will 
Doklet  about  68  years  of  married  life.  He 


'22 


'26 


'28 

John  R.  Crawford 


'29 

William  C.  Schoolfield 

4518  Roland  Avenue,  Apt.  #3 

Dallas,  Texas  75219 

Duval  C.  Cravens  reads  aloud  to  children  in 
a  day  care  center  every  morning  and  works 
st  the  Emerald- Hodgson  Hospitality  Shop. 
The  Cravens  family  reunion  takes  place  this 
lunein  Benedict  Hall. 
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'31 

The  Rev.  W.  McLeod  Frampton,  a  Presby- 
terian minister  in  South  Carolina,  had  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  Order  of  the  Palmetto 
ty  South  Carolina  Governor  Carroll 
Campbell.  Richard  B.  Leonard  is  retired  and 
enjoys  traveling. 
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feteri  B.  Satrs 

1818  Avenel  Avenue,  S.W. 

faawke,  Virginia  24015 


The  Rev.  Edward  Harrison 
360  West  Brainerd  Street 
Pensacota,  Florida  32501 
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Robert  A.  Holloway 
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Augustus  T  Croydon 

11  Laurel 

Columbia,  South  Carolina  29169 

William  G.  Crook  is  working  on  his 
book.  His  best  seller,  The  Yeast  Count 
now  has  905,000  copies  in  print. 
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Norwood  C.  Harrison 
533  Twin  Drive 
Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 
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The  Rev.  William  L.  Jacobs 
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Dolhan,  Alabama  36301 
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Silas  miiams,  jr. 

1112  Lula  Lake  Road 

Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee  37350 
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There  he 

enjoys  backpacking,  trout  fishing,  wood 
splitting,  and  gardening.  He  is  also  a 
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George  C.  Clarke 


'49 


headmaster  of  Ba  ttle  Ground  Academy  after 
40  years  of  service  at  the  independent  school 
in  Franklin,  Tennessee.  He  plans  to  spend  a 
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world"  of  clergy  dom 

baptized  people.  Richard  E.  Simmons,  Jr., 
became  the  chairman  and  CEO  of  the  Hilb, 
Rogal  and  Hamilton  Company  of 
Birmingham  on  January  1. 
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John  C.  Bratton  vacations 
Christmas  and  saw  a  numl 
people,  especially  Scwancc 
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Neill  Boldrick,  Jr.,  left  his  large  law  firm. 
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R.  Holt  Hogar 
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T7ie  Rep.  W.  Gilbert  Dent  III 

205  Sherwood  Drive 

Laurens,  South  Carolina  29360 

Hany  W.  Camp  was  recently  elected,  for  ll 


Sighthc 


pr.'-idrnt  of  theUnitt 
Services  Fellowship.  He  continues  to  practio 
law.  Jack  Shocklcy  has  made  frequent  visits 
Mountain  as  his  firm,  Shockley  Re- 
ester  area  in  the  past  year 


search,  has  done 
Manchester- Winchester  area 
When  in  Sewanee,  he  goes  oi 
Morgan's  Steep,  and  Green's 

ity."  John  W.Woods, 


the  1990  recipient  of  the  Creafer  Birmingh; 
Area  Community  Service  Award.  The  awa 
was  established  in  1983  to  recognize  indi- 
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!,  Kentucky  40206 


•■ni*'Mm;lii- 


Wmh,  Id  Scott  Bennett  II 

retirement  His  home  sits  c 

land,  and  he  writes  that  "there  is  always 

something  to  be  done."  He  and  his  wife, 

Betty,  attended  seminars  in  the  Netherlands 

and  Germany  this  past  summer. 
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lohn  Pennington  Bowers 
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Oliver  Wheeler  Jervis 
1013  Catalpa  Lane 
Naperville,  Illinois  60540 
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James  M.  Scott 
P.O.  Box  2069 
Montgomery,  Alabama  36197 

Halscy  Werlein  and  his  wife,  Jean,  had  thei 
second  child,  a  daughter,  on  November  9, 
1989.  Ashleigh  Anne  weighed  7  lbs.,  4  oz. 
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Houston,  Texas  77036 


'60 


v.  Douglas  P.  Evcll,  rector  at  St.  Clare 
;i  Church  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
:n  appointed  archdeacon  of  the 


Diocese  of  Michigan. 
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Robert  N.  Rust  III 
4461  Kohler  Drive 
Allentovm,  Pennsylvania  18103 


in  private  practice  in  Franklin,  Tennessee. 
He  is  also  president  of  Miller  Properties,  Inc., 
owner  of  Miller  Transportation  Services,  and 
a  captain  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve. 
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Hohenwald,  Tennessee  38462 


is  appointed  provin- 
:)  chancellor  of  the  Anglican 
Catholic  Church  in  Denver,  Colorado,  last 
October  Robert  C.  Lemert,  Jr..  is  practicing 
n  Atlanta  with  Constangy,  Brooks  £ 


lacl  Flynn  is  still  the  rector  c 
Inion  City,  Tennessee,  and  ci 
on  the  Diocesan  Youth  Com 
rmti>  hi>  Sewanee  friends  tc 


Smith.  William  Landis  Turner  has 

inled  chairman  of  the  board  th; 
rvise  Tennessee's  new  Lawyers'  Fund 


ap- 


'63 


r  J.  Nunn  sold  his  store  in  February 
ind  went  to  work  for  Reveo  as  a 
nacist.  His  son,  John,  is  12  and  his  wife, 
Linda,  still  works  in  an  elementary  school. 
White  leaches  at  St.  AndrewVSewanee 

Nathan,  attend  school  His  daughter  Susan  is 
a  sophomore  at  Roanoke  College  and  his  son 
Frank  is  expecting  his  first  child  in  May 
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The  Rev.  Dunghl  E.  Ogir 


Martin  Luther  IM-U  Agne, 
Mark's  Episcopal  Church,  t> 
largest  Episcop  ' 


'67 

Albert  Sidney  Polk  II 


Georgia,  and  St.  David's  Episcopal  Church 

Brunswick,  Georgia  Curtis  V.  Cheney  is 

practicing  law  in  Reidsville,  Georgia,  with 
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Thomas  S.  Rue 
P.  0.  Box  198S 
Mobile,  Alabama  36. 

John  G.  Crubb,  Jr.,  is  practicing 


McManusic 


Decatur,  Georgia,  with  Gai 
Crubb.  He  recently  received  his  master's 
degiee  from  Emory  University  School  of 
Law.  Dan  Randle  and  his  wife,  Carol, 
supervised  the  restoration  of  St.  Andrew's 
ChapeL  a  landmark  building  and  the  oldest 
on  the  St.  Andrev/s-Sewanee  campus. 
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resources  division.  He  assists  at  the  Chur 
of  the  Ascension  and  St.  Agnes  Church  ii 
Washington,  D.C. 


\^7 


With  the  approval  of 
Her  Majes'y,  the  Queen, 

its  founding  in  1880. 
James  K.  Yeary  has 

uel  Episcopal  Church  in 
ice  September  1.  He  has 
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elementary  and  secondary  education  at 
Qemson,  1  returned  to  full-time  teaching  ir 
July  I  was  promoted  to  professor  in  Augui 
fThis  chronology,  no  doubt,  suggests  an 


Woodruff  (Woody)  Deutsch,  C'72,  married  Celeste  Raulston  in  Sewanee  last  ]u\ 
Many  Sewanee  friends  joined  the  festivities. 


opportunity  to  drop  in  o 


again  after  so  many  years!''  Cyrus  Quadland 
is  the  senior  vice-president  for  mergers  and 
acquisitions  for  Marsh  and  McLennan. 
Charles  Meadows  practices  law  and 
^pcri.ili/,>  in  white-collar  crime. 
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John  Trice  Fasig 


Jubose,  C82,  hac 


'74 


Thomas  F.  and  Lois  (Borgeaux)  Phelps  rt 
cently  moved  to  Tullahoma,  Tennessee.  Tom 
has  finished  his  family  practice  residency  in 
Huntsville,  Alabama,  and  is  now  in  private 
practice  in  family  medicine.  Lois  "finally  has 


Child  and  Adolescent  Psychiatric  Hospital 
as  the  director  of  their  new  Respond  Pro- 
gram. They  offer  free  assessments  to  the 
community  and  to  professionab  who  need 
Uation.  Martin  Tilson  and  his  wife, 
n,  announce  the  birth  of  their  son, 
n  Robert  Tilson  111,  on  January  17. 


d  child  ii 


DeDe  is  staying  at  home  with  the 

Paul  L.  (Tern)  Miller  moved  to  Ten- 

•e  from  Florida  in  August  1987  to  work 

;  trust  department  of  First  Tennessee 

obert  E.  Reese  has  become 
St.  Mark's  Church  in 
Brunswick,  Georgia  David  Thames  works 
for  Honeywell  in  Phoenix,  Arizona.  He  is  in 


Bank.  The  Rei 


'72 


Woodruff  Deutsch  married  Celeste  Raulston 

live  and  farm  in  Franklin  County,  not  too  far 
from  Sewanee. 
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Josiah  M.  Daniel  III 

Winstead,  McCuire,  Sechrest  &  MinUk 

5400  Renaissance  Tower 

1201  Elm  Street 

Dalhis.Taas  75270 

Sara  Elizabeth  Jones  is  an  attorney  at  First 
American  Bank  in  Nashville.  She  has  been 
traveling  around  the  country  speaking  on 
the  subject  of  money  laundering  and  has 


.va-.  .i  by-as5istant  to  the  rector  of  Christ 
Church  in  Nashville.  Jeff  Stewart  was 
appointed  by  Tennessee  Governor  Ned 
McWherter  to  till  out  the  term  of  his  father, 
retired  Chancellor  L.  Fricks  Stewart,  C'43. 
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)  working  in  national 


in  the  law  firm  of  Can,  Tabb&  Pope  in 
Atlanta.  She  and  her  husband.  Rick,  have  a 
3- year-old  son,  John,  and  are  expecting  their 
second  child  in  May.  Rodney  Kochtitzky 
has  become  the  rector  of  Sts.  John,  Paul  and 
Clement  Church  in  Mt.  Vemon,  New  York 
Jim  Norton  and  his  wife.  Lane  Turner 
Norton,  C  76,  are  still  in  the  retail  business 
("Homeplace,"  a  gift  and  toy  store).  Capt. 
it  is  teaching  Ger 

"   :hviUea 
lltsln  the  Hillsboro  High 
.unity  education  program.  Ht 


IP 

Clark  Scott 


been  responsible  for  several  books 
developed  for  Money  magazine.  In  addition 
to  his  current  responsibilities,  Scott  will 
serve  as  editor  for  new  titles  to  be  developed 
this  year  for  Fortune  magazine.  Both 
magazines  are  published  by  Time/Warner, 
the  parent  company  of  Southern  Progress. 
Mary  Shclton  works  part-time  doing  psy- 
chological evaluations  in  regional  nursing 
homes.  She  and  her  husband,  Dan  Ramage, 
have  a  15-month-old  son,  Avram. 


Cabarrus  Manufacturing  Center. 


'76 


of  Tennessee.  She  and  her  husband,  William, 
had  their  second  child,  Caroline,  in  May. 
Cathy  Ellis  Connciy  lives  in  Franklin, 


and  "would  love  tc 
town  at  that  time!"  David  Darrohn  is 
employed  with  MCI  Telecom  munica tic 
Nashville.  He  was  recently  promoted  I 


Spencer,  and  Mallory.  Henry  £.  Dean  HI  is . 
lop  sales  representative  for  Fulton  Supply 


.ertL.  Jacobs  and  his 
wife,  Ester,  had  their  first  baby,  Chaya 
Muska  Brocha,  last  May.  Herbert  n 


fall.  He 


fuH-n 


:.Her 


shabbas  program  for  the  Jewish  residents  o 
the  Morris  Hills  Multi-Care  Center  in 
Morristown,  New  Jersey.  News  of  Lane 
Turner  Norton  is  listed  with  news  of  her 
husband,  Jim  Norton,  C75.  Ginger  Koi 


less.  Allen  Rcddick  has  recently  been  pro- 
English  and  American  literature  and  lan- 
guage at  Harvard  University.  His  book  The 
Making  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  1746-73  will 
be  published  by  Cambridge  University  Press 

lambridge  with  his  children,  Ceha,  6,  and 
ames,  3.  Steve  Scoville  is  employed  by 
vlcDevitt  &  Street.  He  is  currently  involved 
n  the  construction  of  a  medical  office 
tuilding  and  other  hospital  additions  in 
tichmond,  Virginia,  and  on  the  Gulf  Coast 
of  Florida.  Richard  E.  Simmons  HI  became 
e  president  of  Hilb,  Rogal  and  Hamilton 
ampany  of  Birmingham  on  January  1. 
mes  Wallace  Thomte  is  employed  as  a 
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i.  South  Carolina  2 


daughter,  Amy  Louise,  who  is  in 
lindergarten.  Debora  Allen  Guthrie  is  the 


capital  firm.  Carol  Pcnnock 
was  married  to  Edwin  Stowe,  Jr.,  on  Decem- 
ber 2.  Carol  is  a  senior  consultant  with  F.W. 

Inc  The  couple  lives  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
Tom  Potts,  Jr.,  is  part  owner  and  general 
manager  of  Longwater  Advertising  which 
specializes  in  transportation  business  ads 
and  marketing.  Diane  Sheffield  Howe  has 
completed  her  master's  degree  at  the 


Lawyers  Associat 
of  the  Association's  boat 
also  a  current  director  o; 
Texas  Young  Lawyers  A 


:r  husband,  John 


Allen  1 

Lincoln  Yates,  who  was  born  on  March  23, 
1989,  in  Knoxville.  The  "David"  is  a  tribute 
to  the  late  Rev.  David  W.  Yates,  C31, 
ofOtey  Parish— but: 


o  John.  Em 


freelance  editor. 
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R.  Phillip  Carpenter 
S810Orchardview 
Jackson,  Mississippi  39211 

Bumcy  Thomas  Durham  is  deputy  counsel 
to  Tennessee  Governor  Ned  McWherter. 
Noah  Lomos  is  teaching  at  DePauw 
University  in  Greencastle,  Indiana, 


TVA.  She  is 
C79,  who  "is  doing  the  housework  and 
hanging  sheetrock  on  the  addition  to  our 
115-year-old  farmhouse  when  kids  permit, 
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Nashville,  Tennessee  37205 

J.  Christopher  Cobbs  took  a  new  position 
with  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  and  i< 
handling  real  estate  investments.  Mark 
Emory  Graham  was  elected  treasurer  of  the 
Verger's  Guild  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  i: 


Presently  he  is  Verger  of  All 
Saints'  Church  in  Atlanta.  News  of  Laurie 
Parsons  Monypeny  is  listed  with  news  of 
her  husband.  Brooks  Monypeny,  C'78. 
Chuck  Neihaus  is  vice-president  and  muni- 
cipal bond  trader  for  Morgan,  Keegan  & 


staying  busy  with  their  redecorating  plans. 
News  of  Bill  Nelson  is  listed  with  news  of 
his  wife,  Jennifer  Nelson,  C78.  Chester 
Rollins  is  practicing  otolaryngology  in 
Atlanta.  Ho  and  hi-  wife,  Allison,  have  thrc 
children.  Bill  Rulcman  is  an  instructor  in 
English  at  Arkansas  State.  Charles  F. 
Schafcr,  Jr.,  transferred  to  Memphis  ir 


Memphis  area.  Diann  Blakely  Shoaf's  fin 
book  of  poems,  Hurricane  Walk,  is 
forthcoming  from  BOA  Editions,  Ltd. 
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Janet  A.  Kibler 

250  Triumph  Drive,  NW 

Atlanta,  Georgia    30327 

Paul  and  Amy  Burke  are  living  in 
McDonough,  Georgia.  Paul  has  been  made  a 
partner  at  Drew,  Eclel  &  Famham  and  Amy 
is  "managing  the  family  circus  quite  well." 
Sam  Boldrick  has  recently  changed  jobs  in 


store  in  June  and  moved  to  Atlanta,  v 
she  is  working  in  the  area  of  financial  fore- 
casting for  Bell  South.  Just  before  Christmas 
she  took  a  sea  kayaking  trip  to  Baja,  Mexico. 
Fred  McLaughlin  is  heading  up  the  Alumni 
Admissions  Program  for  Nashville  and  con- 
tinues to  help  with  Sewanee's  fund-raising 
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Broil  T.  Min 


of  Stewart  &  Blount  is  located  at  11)2  Third 
Avenue,  SE,  Winchester,  Tennessee  37398. 
They  can  be  reached  at  (615)  967-4303.  Steve 
was  also  appointed  as  a  part-time  assistant 
district  attorney  for  the  twelfth  judicial 


devoting  his  criminal  law  practice  to  the 
district  attorney  general's  office.  Sam 
Breyfogle  and  his  wife,  Laura  Scott,  C  '82, 
are  enjoying  their  daughter,  Sara  Virg.nia, 


r  League.  Susan  Francisco  completed 
-  e  Uni- 
starled  her  nephrology  fellowship  a1 
University  of  Tennessee.  Mary  Hughes  Frye 
has  completed  the  first  quarter  of  her  mas- 
ter's program  in  landscape  architecture  at 
the  University  of  Georgia  in  Athens.  She 
writes,  "I  miss  wearing  my  gown  into  big 
exams,  but  I  am  doing  all  right  without  it." 
Susan  Folwcll  Massa  is  busy  with  volunteer 
work  in  her  community.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, Jim,  are  expecting  their  second  child. 
Reginald  (Trey)  Maxwell  HI  is  a  partner  in 
The  Post  Office — a  nightclub  in  Augusta, 
Georgia.  He  is  also  involved  in  concert  pro- 
duction and  sound  engineering  along  the 

:Kcnzic  Is 

finishing  her  fellowship  in  infectious 
diseases  at  Vanderbilt.  Lee  Parks  has  left 
WhelcheL  Dunlop  &  Cignilliat  to  return  to 


personnel  recruitini'.  in  th.'  i--.ni!  \  h 
resources  division.  She  joined  First  Union  in 
1987  as  a  personnel  representative.  After 
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121  Upland  Road 
Decatur,  Ceorgia  30030 

John  P.  Boldrick  has  moved  back  to  San 
Antonio  to  join  the  First  National  Bank.  He 
and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  had  a  son,  James 
Meneiliey,  on  January  4, 1989.  Stuart  Bowci 


May 


L'ii|i".im:  daughter  Sara  Virginia, 
14,  1989  Jim  Caldwell  and  his  wife,  Lizzie 
Loughlin,  C83,  write,  "No  stranger  to  a 
manger  this  holiday  season — we're  expec- 
ting!" Myron  Cockey  works  in  Jackson, 
Mississippi,  js  a  commercial  pilot-  Healso 
was  the  ideaman  and  fundraiser  behind  the 
Mississippi  float"  in  tins  year's  Rose  Bowl 
parade.  News  of  DeDe  DuBosc  is  listed 


husband,  Ola,  spent  Christmas  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Ola  is  working  as  a  surgeon  and 
Ann  is  doing  important  work  with  the  chil- 


Bob  Lee  writes,  "The  garden 
center  and  landscaping  business  in  Gallatin, 
Tennessee,  is  growing  but  leaves  me 


h  Durham  Lindsey  and 


Atlanta.  I 

director  of  admissions  lor  Mercer  Univer- 
sity's School  of  Law.  Since  September  she 
has  traveled  to  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans, 
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214  Homer  Avenue 
Voorhees,  New  jersey  08043 


law  firm  Hughes  &  Luce-  A  resident  of  the 
Lakewood  area  o(  Dallas,  Barden  was 
admitted  to  tbe  bar  in  1986  Stuart  Bickley 
and  his  wife,  Leslie,  had  a  daughter. 


-nod 


n  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 


Jacksonville,  Florida.  The  bride's  fa 
Rev.  Michael  C  Boss,  C'60,  performed  the 
ceremony.  The  couple  resides  in  Alexandria, 
Virginia,  where  Mr.  Clark  is  attending 
Virginia  Theological  Seminary.  Laurie  is  in 
the  mortgage  business.  News  of  Vera  Ayrcs 
Bo  wen  is  listed  with  news  of  her  husband, 
Stuart,  C82.  Robert  L  Crewdson  married 
Tami  Etheridge  on  September  24, 1988,  in 
Macon,  Georgia.  He  has  recently  published 
articles  in  the  ABA's  Construction  lawyer 
and  Georgia  Slate  Bar  journal  In  February, 
Robert  presented  a  paper  to  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  in  Washington.  Tami 
teaches  at  the  Schenck  School  in  Atlanta. 
Mary  Fitzgerald  is  still  married  to  Holmes 
Marchman,  a  graduate  of  Rhodes  College, 
not  to  his  brother  Granger,  CS4,  as  listed 
under  the  wedding  photo  in  the  December 
Sewanee  News.  They  live  in  Louisville,  where 
Holmes  is  completing  his  residency  in  rehab 
medicine-  Nancy  Heck  Kimbrough  is  a 
buyer  for  Mary's  as  is  her  husband,  Roger. 
They  travel  frequently  but  still  have  time  to 
enjoy  Atlanta.  News  of  Lizzie  Loughlin 
Caldwell  is  listed  under  Jim  Caldwell,  C82. 
Stewart  Low  is  a  National  Park  Service 
ranger  at  Independence  Hall  in  Philadelphia. 
Susan  Nunlcy  Marttala  was  appointed  by 
the  governor  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 


e  of  Tennessee.  Heather  Pat 


doing  a  lot  of  cross-country  skiing,  finishing 
her  master's  degree  in  adult  education,  and 

late  July.  Robert  C  Penland  and  his  wife, 
Lori.  became  the  parents  of  a  son,  Eoin 
Beniamin,  on  February  3, 1990.  They  have 
another  son.  Eamon  CaldweU,  bom  in 
October  1988.  Robert  is  co-owner  and 
general  manager  of  Houndslake  Country 
Club  in  Aiken,  South  Carolina.  Davis  W. 
Turner  and  his  wife,  Melora,  had  their  first 
child,  Emily  Caroline,  last  August. 
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Tracce  Former  on  September  9  in  Memphis. 
Katherine  Jones  is  now  living  at  670  East 
Rjo  Road,  Charlottesville,  Virginia  22901. 
Russell  Lockcy  transferred  to  Coast  Guard 
Headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C,  after 
completing  two  years  as  an  operations 
officer  aboard  the  Coast  Guard  cutter 
firebush  in  Kodiak,  Alaska.  He  has  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  (junior 
grade).  Granger  Marchman  is  finishing  a 
m-.isi..'i  -<ict:i:\-  in  architecture  at  Georgia 
Tech.  Deidre  Dixon  Rihtarchik  is  an 
attorney  with  the  New  York/San  Diego  firm, 
Milberg,  Wiess,  Bershad,  Specthrie  &  Lerach. 
She  and  her  husband,  Dave,  reside  in 
KnoxviUe.  James  D.  Rox,  Jr.  is  currently 
working 


Divinity  School.  Frederica  Rives  Sawyer  is 
in  the  Peace  Corps,  stationed  in  Morocco 
until  June  1991 .  She  is  teaching  technical 
English  from  French  in  a  town  called 
Erruchiclia  near  the  New  Atlas  Mountains  or 
the  edge  of  the  desert  David  C  Schaefer  III 
is  still  working  in  the  family  millwork 
business,  Schaefer  Sash  it  Door.  He  and  his 
wife,  Kim  LaGrange,  C87,  had  a  son,  David 
Clement  Schaefer  IV,  on  December  24, 1989. 
Beth  Wingard  Stone  and  her  husband 


rman  on  December  30, 1989.  She  is  a 

tt  in  Toronto.  Catherine  M.  Wood  is 

working  for  the  metropolitan  government  of 

""    "  Tile  and  Davidson  County  as  their  fust 


Tied  on  October  2 


She 


o  gel  b 


tions  out  to  our  friends  from  Sewanee!  But 
please  write.  I  miss  you!"  Their  new  address 
is  21  Godsey  Road,  Bristol,  Tennessee  37620. 
Stephen  and  Beth  (Freeman)  Templeton  are 
expecting  another  child  in  July.  Beth  i: 


mphis  College  of  Medi- 


mology  in  July  1988  in  Jackson,  N 
Nelson  L.  Bishop  is  working  as  a 
ment  analyst  for  the  retirement  s; 
Alabama  and  studying  for  his  d 


Sewanee  alumni  gather  around  Anna  Dowden,  C'86,  and  Bill  Tschetter,  C'87, 
during  the  celebration  of  their  July  1989  wedding  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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m,  North  Carolina  27705 

William  Edwards,  Jr.,  is  in  the  Peace  Corps 
i  Senegal,  West  Africa.  He  has  been  there 
nee  July  1988,  and  will  be  home  in  October 

1990.  He  is  teaching  the  people  how  to  plant 
ees  as  they  try  to  reestablish  the  forests, 
aul  Bonovich  is  a  trade  specialist  in  the 
■ffice  of  Export  Trade  Promotion  for  the 
ate  of  Tennessee.  Karen  (Leigh)  Bradford 
cigmann  is  .till  working  as  a  teacher  for 
aming  disabled  and  behavioral  problem 
lildren  on  the  middle-school  level.  Her 
usband  is  a  drug  and  alcohol  counselor  at 
narter  Peachford  Hospital  and  plans  to 

pursue  marketing  in  the  near  future. 
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-,  North  Carolina  28211 

Crabtree  is  a  third-year  medical 
at  East  Tennessee  State  University 
College  of  Medicine.  Scott  Jackson  has  been 
ractice  law  in  Tennessee  and  is 
t  Campbell  and  Campbell  in 
Chattanooga.  Will  Kidd  is  working  as  a 

Knoxville.  Damn  McCullough  is  working 
■with  Hunter,  Maslean,  Exley 
&  Dunn,  P.C.,  in  the  area  of  commercial 
litigation.  He  is  engaged  to  Kristen  Mead  of 
Barrington,  Rhode  Island.  Alec  and  Karin 
(May)  Rooncy  live  in  Chattanooga.  Alec  is 
employed  by  the  Chattanooga  News-Free  Press 

1  reporter.  Karin  is  still 
employed  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  at 
Chattanooga  as  a  tutorial  coordinator  She  is 
"  >  working  on  her  M.S  in  school  psychol- 
ogy. Ray  Powell  is  teaching  English  at 
Deerfield-Windsor  in  Albany,  Georgia,  and 

n  education  and  English  at 
GSW  during 


I  to  Robert  Charles  Verfurth  and 
lans  to  be  married  on  September  2  in 
.ugusta,  Georgia.  She  has  almost  completed 
er  master's  degree  in  human-machine 
ystems  engineering  from  Ceorgia  Tech. 
JoAnne  White  is  still  in  school  and  applying 
o  Memphis  State  University's  doctoral 


program  in  clinical  psychology.  Her  first 


Blarney  Maguire  Smith,  C 


Dallas,  Texas,  last  July. 


hardly  ever  fight!"  Grant  F 
working  as  an  environmentalist  with  the 
McCrory  Company  in  Pickwick  Dam, 
Tennessee.  Paul  C.  Garrison  was  married 

line  to  Maria  Hatzigeorgis  of 
Birmingham.  Paul  Is  a  student  at  the  Medical 


Carolina)  and  Maria  is  a  C.P.A.  Alan  Hardee 

Nashville.  He  recently  began  working  on  his 
M.B.A.  at  the  Massey  Graduate  School  of 
Business  at  Belmont  College.  Chet  Hazan  is 
a  graduate  student  at  the  American  Grad- 
if  International  Management 


>a.  His  address  is  ACSIM,  Box  553, 
endale,  Arizona  85306.  Todd  Kaderabck 
d  his  wife,  Kalherino  Cooper,  C88,  own 


U.S.A. F.  Then  it's  on  to  pilot  training  school! 
Dana  Utlaut  is  working  in  the  marketing 
department  at  Phoebe  Putney  Memorial 
Hospital.  She  is  engaged  to  Willis  DuVall. 
Charles  W.  Waring  III  married  Mary  Pope 
Hutson  in  October.  Charles  and  Mary  Pope 
will  be  moving  to  Nairobi,  Kenya,  where 
Mary  Pope  will  assist  Smith  Hempstone, 
C'50,  in  his  work  there  as  ambassador.  Lucy 
Mogenscn-Vermillion  is  working  on  a 
degree  in  English  literature  while  her 
husband,  Mike,  is  finishing  his  master's 
degree  in  theoretical  mathematics.  She 
works  part-time  as  a  tutor  in  Middle 
Tennessee  State  University's  developmental 
writing  lab.  They  have  two  children,  Brian 


John  T.  Thomas 
P.O.  Box  35 
Manquin,  Virgin; 


center  in  Atlanta  for  troubled  adolescents. 
David  (Lucky)  Ariasingam  is  teaching 
biology  at  St.  Andrew's- Sewanee  School  in 
St.  Andrews,  Tennessee.  Jeff  Barth  married 
Andrea  Susan  Akerman,  C90,  on  December 
13  at  St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Cathedral  in 
Orlando,  Florida.  Lynnc  Caldwell  is  living 
in  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  working  at  a  law 
firm  for  two  Sewanee  graduates,  Wiley 
Wasden,  C'81,  and  Molly  Picttc,  C81,  while 
she  finishes  graduate  school  in  fiber  arts  at 
the  Savannah  College  of  Art  and  Design. 
Annette  Carpenter  is  the  outreach 

"enter  for  Puppetry  Arts 


Chris  Conley  graduated  cum  laude.  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  from  the  University  of  Georgia  with 
a  B.  A.  in  English  and  political  science.  He  is 
attending  Emory  University  School  of  Law 
in  Atlanta  and  has  been  named  a  Hatton 
Lovejoy  Scholar  of  Law  by  the  Fuller  E. 
Callaway  Foundation.  Greg  Hamblcton  is 
the  assisiani  director  of  admissions  at  the 
Webb  School  in  Bell  Buckle,  Tennessee. 
Michael  Hoath  is  living  with  Steve  Kcnney 
and  Scott  Mikel  in  Atlanta.  He  is  working  in 
hotel  development.  Kathcrinc  Cooper 
Kaderabck  and  her  husband,  Todd,  C87, 
own  and  operate  Shenanigans  in  Sewanee 
Jay  Lawyer  married  Kimberly  Jane  Athan  on 
January  6  at  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St, 
Luke  in  Orlando,  Florida.  Marine  Pfc.  Kevin 
R.  Rcedcr  recently  reported  for  duty  with 
the  4th  Marine  Division,  Nashville. 
Tennessee.  He  joined  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserves  in  February  1989.  David  Shipps  is 

kingfc 
Line  as  an  advertising  s.  ' 
int.  She  lives  with  Kathryn 
Janice  B.  Walker  is  a  sales  assistant  for  BiU 
Stubbs  &  Associates,  a  promotional 
advertising  agency  in  Buckhead.  Julia  Ward 
is  working  as  an  account  manager  for  Ads,  a 
personnel  services  company.  Georgia  Ware 


is  studying  advertising  photography  a 
Portfolio  Center  in  Atlanta. 
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John  Pallen  Cuerry,  ]r. 


Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee  37350 


Laura  Jane  Atchison  is  working  as  a  legisla- 
tive researcher  for  the  General  Assembly  of 
Tennessee.  Anne-Stewart  Crane  and 
Aldrich  La  van  Boss  were  married  December 
30, 1989,  in  St.  Michael's  Episcopal  Church, 
Orlando,  Florida.  They  are  residing  in 
Sapphire,  North  Carolina,  and  are  assistant 
directors  of  Camp  Mcrrie-Woode.  Kristin 
Dietrich  is  working  for  IBM  in  Atlanta. 
Wcnde  Hall  is  living  in  Nashville.  Catherine 
Hand  is  working  with  Voung  Life  in  Atlanta 
until  she  leaves  for  Europe  in  March.  She 
plans  to  attend  graduate  school  next  fall. 
Kim  Hatfield  is  living  in  Nashville  and 
working  as  a  consultant  in  development  for 
non-profit  organizations  including  the 
Nashville  Symphony,  Rsk  University,  and  a 
hospital  in  Springfield,  Tennessee.  Melinda 
Cheryl  Hawkins  has  been  working  with  the 
VS.  Forest  Service's  Brasstown  Ranger  Dis- 
trict as  a  temporary  employee.  In  February 
she  will  move  into  a  permanent  position  as 
an  interpretive  specialist  trainee.  She  and 
Tim  Chcsnut,  C90,  plan  to  marry  in  Septem- 
ber. Troy  Hyatt  is  in  Paris,  France,  working 
on  his  master's  degree  in  French  through  a 
program  with  Middlebury  College.  Camclia 
Jones  is  living  in  Memphis.  Kathy  Matt 


biophysics  department.  Missy  Parmley  is 
working  at  Anneewakee  Psychiatric  Hos- 
pital in  Atlanta.  Her  new  address  is  1185 
Collier  Road,  NW,  Apt.  9E,  Atlanta,  Georgia 


Ui.ip.  I  I  lull  North  Carolina.  Sarah  Sittoi 
living  in  Nashville  with  Margaret  Moore 
working  with  the  Potomac  Group. 


Morgan  Soaper  Remembered 


John  Morgan 
Soaper,  C  32, 
died  December 
12,1989.  Morgan 
Soaper  was  a 
Sewanee  gentle- 
man like  his 
father  before  him 
and  his  sons  after 
him.  Like  his 
father,  he  served 
Sewanee  as  a 
trustee,  their 
combined  years 
ofserviceonthat 
board  totaling  80 
years.  For  a  good 
many  years 
Morgan  was  a 
tobacco-buyer. 
He  understood 
the  auction- 
chatter  and  he 
knew  the  leaf  as 
a  mother  knows 
her  child.  He  ran, 
as  well,  the 
Henry  T.  Soaper 
Company.  A 
resident  of  the 
city  of  Har- 
rodsburg, 
Kentucky,  whose  history  he  knew 
well,  he  grew  up  in  a  splendid 
Kentucky  brick  house  outside  the 
city  on  a  bluegrass  farm.  He  loved 
the  land  and  its  produce  like  the 
country  squire  he  was.  Morgan 
loved  fine  things,  whether  they  be 
houses,  horses,  or  hams.  He  dressed 
distinctively  and  he  walked  the 
world  jauntily,  giving  every  man 


his  due.  A  mainstay  of  St.  Phillip's 
Episcopal  Church  of  Harrodsburg, 
he  served  his  country  with  merit. 
He  leaves  his  wife,  Katherine,  and 
his  sons,  Henry,  A'65,  C'69,  and 
John  Morgan,  Jr.,  A' 67,  C'71.  May 
God  lift  up  his  countenance  upon 
him  and  give  him  peace. 

Robert  (Red)  Lancaster,  C'34,  MA 


Sculptor  Grant  Gaither,  C'34  (left)  presenting  the  Loews  Monte  Carlo  Hotel  award  to  1989  winners  "Les  Randols," 

a  Spanish  acrobatic  team.  Mr.  Gaither  has  been  creating  the  Loews  circus  trophy  for  the  past  seven  years.  Assisting  in 

the  presentation  are  Her  Serene  Highness  Princess  Stephanie  of  Monaco  and  Loews  Hotels  Chairman  Robert  ].  Hausman  (right). 


1952;  Honorary  Admiral,  Alabama  Navy; 
Honorary  Colonel.  Alabama  Slate 

In  jiiJihon  tohis  widow,  Marianne, 
^ivors  include  two  sons,  William  S. 
MannoHtjk-iRh,  North  Carolina,  and  D«vld 
,of  Jackson,  Mississippi;  *■"**' ■ 


an  ixuvembor  8, 1989,  in  Phoenix.  After 
,t,t  du.it  me  tnim  Scwanec,  Dr.  Williams 
received  his  Doctorate  of  Dental  Surgery 
from  Northwestern  Un.versity.  He  began  his 
practice  in  1939  in  Denver  In  1946,  he  joined 
a  practice  in  Longmont,  and  from  1972  until 
his  retirement  in  1983,  he  was  in  practice 
rhcre  with  his  son.  Lo  Williams,  Jr.  He  was  a 
member  and  past  president  of  the  Longmont 
Rotary  Club,  was  active  in  the  Colorado 
Dental  Society,  and  a  member  and  past 
president  of  the  Boulder  County  Dental 
Society.  From  1962-67  he  held  an 
appointment  to  the  Colorado  State  Board  of 
Dental  Examiners.  He  was  a  member  of  St. 
Stephen's  Episcopal  Church.  Art  avid  golfer 
and  sports  fan,  Dr  Williams  was  for  several 
years  a  member  of  the  Trojan  Athletic 
Boosters  at  Longmont  High  School.  He  is 
survived  by  his  widow,  Joyce;  two  sons, 
Leslie  Williams,  Jr.,  and  Paul  Williams,  C71; 
two  brothers;  and  five  grandchildren. 

John  Morgan  Soaper,  C'32,  for  36  years  a 
trustee  of  The  University  of  the  South  from 
the  Diocese  of  Lexington;  on  December  12, 
1989.  Soaper,  a  tobacco  merchant,  was  owner 
of  H  T  Soaper  i  Company.  He  had  recently 


James  D.  Blair,  Jr.,  C'36,  a  retired  executive 
of  Robert  Orr-Sysco  Food  Service  Co., 

Nashville,  and  a  longtime  executive  of  the 
former  Ragland-Potter  Co.;  on  November  20, 
1989.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Montgomery  Bell 
Academy-  While  at  Sewanee,  he  was  captain 
of  the  football  team  and  a  member  of  Blue 
Key  and  Omicron  Delta  Kappa  honorary 


William  S.  Mann 
iave  been  informed  of  the  death  of  The 
Robert  Jordan  Marshburn,  Jr.,  C43,  of 
nt.i  Coor^ia;  on  December  9, 1988.  He 

, a  graduate  of  Princeton  University  and 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

iarlcs 


■it  P.  Roscher,  C51,  a  businessmar 
Chicago  and  Palm  Beai 


the  company's  Florida  office.  At  Sewanee  he 
was  a  member  of  Delta  Tau  Delta.  He  is 
survived  by  his  brother,  Ralph  M.  Roscher, 
Jr.,  CSO,  two  nephews,  and  a  niece. 

The  Rev  Donald  Mitchell,  T52,  a  retired 
Episcopal  minister;  on  May  26, 1989.  In  1916, 


the  United  States  entered  World  War  I  He 
received  the  French  Crotx  de  Guerre.  Resign- 
ing from  the  Macon  Telegraph  &  News  inl950, 

ition,  Mr.  Mitchell  became  vicar  of  St. 
Mark's  Mission  in  Dalton,  Ceorgia,  and  saw 

ssion  become  a  parish.  Survivors 
uluuJe  his  widow,  Anne  McKay  Mitchell,  of 
Macon;  a  daughter,  Marianna  Mitchell 
Cooke,  of  Stone  Mountain;  four  grand- 


Mountain  Mourns  Loss 

Three  ladies  well-known  in  Sewanee  on 
their  own  merits  passed  away  in  Febru- 
ary. Elizabeth  Bryan  Patten,  widow  of 
the  late  Z.  Cartter  Patten,  H'62,  of  Chat- 
tanooga, died  February  8;  Betty  Johnson 
Hodges,  widow  of  former  University 
librarian  John  Hodges,  died  February 
12;  and  Victoria  Pearl  Fort,  wife  of 
Dudley  Clark  Fort,  C'34,  of  Nashville, 
died  February  16.  Mrs.  Patten's  hus- 
band was  the  first  cousin  of  Charlotte 
Patten  Guerry.  He  endowed  in  his 
cousin's  name  a  scholarship  fund  in  the 
forestry  department  at  Sewanee.  In 
1986,  Mrs.  Patten  gifted  SSMC  with  a 
vintage  violin.  Avidly  involved  with 
conservation  and  preservation,  she  was 
the  founding  president  of  the  Chat- 
tanooga chapter  of  the  Association  for 
the  Preservation  of  Tennessee  Antiqui- 
.  and  founded  the  Tennessee  Confer- 
ence on  Historic  Preservation,  with  its 
first  meeting  at  Rebel's  Rest  in  1962. 
Mrs.  Patten  served  ten  years  on  the 
board  of  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation.  She  is  survived  by  two 
daughters,  Sarah  P.  Cwynn  of  Atlanta 
and  Emmy  P.  Casey  of  Chattanooga; 
twin  sons,  Z.  Cartter  Patten  III  and  W. 
A.  Bryan  Patten,  both  of  Chattanooga; 
and  eleven  grandchildren. 


Victoria  Pearl  Fort,  known  to  most  as 
"Miss  Pearl,"  was  an  author,  lecturer, 
and  floral  designer  who  spent  much  of 
her  life  adding  beauty  to  her  world.  She 
was  responsible  for  the  design  and  pro- 
duction of  "the  healing  window"  in  the 
north  wall  of  All  Saints'  Chapel,  given 
in  memory  of  her  husband's  parents, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rufus  Fort.  Dr.  Fort  -•" 
alumnus  of  Sewanee  Military 


er  of  Second  Presbyter 


Katherine,  include  two  sons,  the  Rev.  J. 
Douglas  Blair  of  Henderson,  Kentucky, ; 


The  Rev.  William  S.  Mann,  C39,  T45, 
retired  Episcopal  clergyman  and  University 
trustee;  on  February  13, 1990,  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Sewanee.  Following  graduation 
from  Scwanec,  Mann  served  as  instructor  at 
Sewanee  Military  Academy  until  1942.  Upon 
graduating  from  The  School  of  Theology,  he 
served  as  clergyman  in  churches  in  Tupelo 
and  Laurel,  Mississippi,  and  in  Mobile  and 
Birmingham,  Alabama.  From  1953-67  he 
iperinlendent  of  Wilmer  Hall 


children;  and  a  great-grandchild 


of  Three  of  Its  Ladies 

Academy  and  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  received  an  honorary 
degree  from  the  University  in  1936.  A 
legendary  hostess,  Mrs.  Fort  opened  her 
Nashville  home  each  Christmas  for 
many  years  to  the  city's  Sewanee  Club. 
She  was  the  author  of  A  Complete  Guide 
to  Flower  Arrangements  (Viking  Press, 
1962),  a  book  hailed  as  a  classic  in  its 
field.  In  addition  to  her  husband,  she  is 
survived  by  two  sons,  Dr.  Dudley  C. 
Fort,  Jr.,  C'58,  of  Sewanee,  and  Arthur 
G.  Fort  II,  C'62,  of  Nashville,  and  seven 
grandchildren. 

Betty  Hodges  served  as  secretary  to  the 
dean  of  The  School  of  Theology  from 
1960  until  1973.  For  her  years  of 
dedicated  service  there,  she  was 
honored  by  the  seminary  with  the  St. 
Luke's  Cross.  From  1974  until  her  retire- 
ment in  1977,  she  was  secretary  to  the 
dean  of  the  college.  A  musician  herself, 
she  taught  piano  for  many  years  and 
never  missed  a  Sewanee  Summer 
Music  Center  concert.  She  was  an  active 
member  of  Otey  Memorial  Parish  who 
reveled  in  the  antics  of  many  a  young 
parishioner,  while  parents  of  said 
children  cringed  in  their  pews.  A  long- 
standing member  of  the  Fortnightly 
Club,  Betty  joined  in  all  community 
activities  with  great  gusto.  She  was  a 

who  gave  life  to  the  words  joie 
,,,.  u.u.w,  entering  any  endeavor  with  a 
grand  sweep  of  her  arms  and  a  hearty 
round  of  laughter  tinged  with  mischief. 
She  will  be  sorely  missed.  Survivors 
include  a  brother,  John  Spencer 
Johnson,  of  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  a 
nephew,  a  niece,  and  four  great- 


Diocesan  Children's  Home 


restoration  of  the  War  Memorial  Cross  a 
University  View  and  oversaw  its  sucees: 
"    in  is  recognized  if~"~  " 


of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  St.  Paul's  School  b 
Mobile;  deputy  to  General  Convention  in 


Thomas  Augustus  Fraser,  Jr. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Augustus  Fraser,  Jr„ 

H'60,  retired  bishop  of  North  Carolina;  on 

October  20, 1989.  Ordained  to  the  priesthood 

1942,  Fraser  spent  thirty-one  years  of  his 

inisrry  in  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina, 

here  he  had  served  as  bishop  since  1960. 

'er  the  diocese  during  the  spirited  times  of 
"        s.  During  his  episco- 


delegates.  After  retiring  in  1983,  Fraser 


Yvurked  as  a  part-time  chaplain  at  Duke 
University  Medical  Center  and  did  pastoral 
ork  at  St.  Michael's,  Raleigh.  A  1938  gradu- 
e  of  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  New  York,  he 
„ad  spent  1937  as  a  special  student  at  the 
University  of  Jena  in  Germany.  He  earned 
his  B.D.  degree  from  Virginia  Theological 
Seminary  in  1941.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  Marjorie  Rimbach  Fraser,  of  Raleigh; 
a  son,  the  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Fraser  III;  a 
daughter,  Constance  F.Gray;  and  two 

e  Rev.  Canon  Quinland  Reeves  Gordon, 
72,  former  rector,  the  Church  of  the 
onement,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  January  3, 


....... _je  Atonement,  he 

a  group  of  28  Episcopal  clergy  in  a 
pilgrimage  through  the  South.  In 
.....  ,»e  became  dean  of  the  Absalom  Jones 
Theological  Institute  at  the  Interdenomina- 
tional Theological  Center  in  Atlanta.  Return- 
ing to  parish  ministry  in  1978,  Gordon  later 
served  as  deployment  officer  for  the  Diocese 
of  Atlanta  and  Canon  for  Outreach  at  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Philip.  He  is  survived  by  his 


Norio  Ogata,  H78,  former  president  of 
Rikkyo  University  in  Tokyo,  Japan;  on 
January  18, 1990.  Author  or  translator  of 
sixty  monographs  and  articles,  Ogata  in  his 
major  book  underscores  the  importance  of 
political  freedom  in  modem  democracy.  He 
member  of  Japan's  Education  Ministry 


mental  in  making  Rikkyo  University  a  leader 
i  fostering  the  exchange  of  students  and 

illeges,  including 


1990,  in  Abilene,  Texas, 
result  of  an  automobile  accident.  She  was  a 
ber  of  Avondale  Church  of  Christ  and 
«=  d  linguist  with  the  US.  Army,  having 
graduated  from  the  Defense  Language 
Institute  at  the  Foreign  Language  Center  in 
" '  interey,  California.  Survivors  include  her 
r_:ents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  L.  Polin;  a  sister, 
Mrs.  Penny  Gorman,  of  Sncllville,  South 

Ray  Lynwood  Polin, 

Hayden  Austin  McBcc,  known  in  Sewanee 
since  early  childhood  as  "Chief";  on  January 
9, 1990.  McBec  was  Sewanee's  first  police 
chief,  appointed  In  1951.  He  served  until  his 
retirement  in  1974.  McBee  was  also  a  former 
barber  and  businessman,  having  operated 
the  Sewanee  Barber  Shop  and  shops  at 
Sewanee  Military  Academy  and  St. 
Andrew's  School.  McBee  was  a  member  of 
Otey  Memorial  Parish  and  the  American 
Legion,  and  a  veteran  of  World  War  II.  He  is 
ived  by  his  wife  of  46  years,  Una  Green 
...wee;  a  son,  Thomas  C.  McBee,  a 
Winchester  attorney;  a  daughter,  Nancy 
Elizabeth  Eagan,  of  Panama  City,  Florida; 
i nd  four  grandchildren. 

Correction 

The  December  1989  issue  of  Sewanee  News 
:lly  that  Konrad  Ehck  Kelley, 


Council  on  Universities, 


Germany 


continued  from  page  1 


television  delivered  to  many  East  Germans  the 
message  that  life  in  the  west  was  different  and 

Said  Kohler  in  1988,  "We  see  what  West 
Germans  have,  and  we  would  like  the  same 
material  advantages.  Our  system  needs  to  be 
changed  to  provide  people  with  more 
incentive  to  work  hard." 

And  just  a  year  later  in  a  Christmas 
letter  to  Dean  Brown  Patterson  from 
Dr.  Kohler,  we  hear  that  indeed  the 
system  has  started  to  change,  that 
things  are  different  now.  He  writes,  "I 
send  to  you  in  Sewanee  my  best 
greetings  from  a  country  convulsed 
with  revolution,"  adding  that  what 
we  have  heard  through  the  news 
services  is  not  the  whole  story  and 
"does  not  reflect  the  human  factor 
behind  all  the  events  reported." 
Kohler  continues: 

We  are  going  through  what  can  truly 
be  called  a  popular  revolution.  The 
situation  around  the  festivities  on  the 
occasion  of  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
state  became  so  intolerable  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  citizens  went  into  the 
streets  to  protest  against  a  government 
and  communist  party  that  had  become  so 
obviously  anti-democratic  and  untruthful 
that  tens  of  thousands  of  mainly  young  people  left  the 
country  to  go  west.  Clashes  with  the  security  fc 
were  inevitable,  but  the  people,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  church,  did  not  answer  violence  with  violence. 
They  kept  assembling  peacefully  in  the  streets  and 
churches  and  in  this  way  broke  the  back  of  a  highly 
tyrannical  regime.  I  am  proud  to  have  taken  part  in 
these  uprisings,  having  quit  the  party,  which  over  a 
long  time  had  become  irreconcilable  with  my  human- 
istic and  democratic  views.  1  am  now  fighting  in  a 
democratic  front  together  with  Christian  democrats 
and  people  of  one  aim:  truth,  humanity,  freedom, 
justice,  equality — in  short,  all  the  age-old  ideals  of  the 
best  traditions  of  mankind.  This,  my  personal 
decision,  was  not  easy  at  alt.  What  gave  me  courage 
was  the  thought  that  I  was  not  alone.  I  had  my  wife 
by  my  side  and  I  was  acting  for  my  children,  my 
friends,  my  people,  and  our  common  future.  It  was 
also  a  comfort  to  know  1  had  friends  overseas  in  an 
academic  community  on  the  Mountain  at  Sewanee. 

The  40th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
German  Democratic  Republic  on  October  10 
brought  Mikhail  Gorbachev  to  East  Berlin  for 
the  festivities.  Arriving  on  a  groundswell  of 
support  for  perestroika  throughout  other  Soviet- 
bloc  countries,  Gorbachev  brought  to  East 
Germany  the  hope  for  reform  and  change. 
Within  days,  party  secretary  Erich  Honecker 
surrendered  his  office  and  by  November  9  the 
Berlin  Wall  "came  rumbling  down." 

How  different  is  life  in  East  Germany  since 
those  eventful  days  last  fall?  James  Davidheiser, 
another  member  of  the  German  department  at 
Sewanee,  listens  each  evening  to  the  shortwave 
radio  for  updates  on  the  situation  and 
East  German  newspapers  by  mail  from  his 
colleagues  there. 

"Life  is  pretty  much  the  same  for  most 


people,  except  now  they  can  come  and  go  freely 
across  the  borders,"  he  explains.  "It  is  in  the 
newspapers  where  one  sees  a  dramatic  change. 
Only  months  ago  one  could  find  little  criticism 
of  government  policies  and  plenty  of  criticism 
about  western  'materialism'  and  'fascism'.  Now 
the  papers  reflect  a  refreshing  attempt  at 
objectivity  in  their  coverage  of  both  east  and 


'•     ~     -     '"V, 


But  Mr.  Kohler  knew  even  in  December's 
rush  of  excitement  that  the  battle  for  democracy 
was  only  just  beginning.  He  cautions: 

The  battle  goes  on.  By  no  means  have  we  won  yet. 
We  have  toppled  a  party  regime —  but  it  has 
regrouped.  We  have  forced  a  government  to  resign — 
but  the  old  apparatus  is  still  functioning  with  the 
same  bureaucrats.  We  have  opened  the  barbed-wire 
frontier  and  hacked  holes  in  the  Wall  in  Berlin — but 
the  state  security  forces  are  still  there,  armed.  Only 
the  name  of  the  department  has  been  changed.  These 
and  a  lot  more  problems  have  to  be  solved  soon. 

Does  that  solution  involve  the  absorption  of 
the  east  by  the  west  in  a  united  Germany?  Not 
necessarily,  according  to  Kohler: 

By  no  means  do  we  want  to  be  swallowed  up  by 
the  Bundesrepublik,  to  become  their  poorest,  most 
depressed  province. . . .  [Nor  is  it]  the  American  way 
we  are  after.  More  likely  it  is  something  that  has 
never  been  done  before:  we  want  to  fulfill  the 
promises  of  the  best  things  for  which  Germany  has 
ever  stood.  We  say  NO  to  all  the  evil  in  our  past.  We 
want  to  build  a  new  brotherhood  of  Man,  without 
racism,  poverty,  crime,  exploitation  of  the  weak  and 
women,  [to  propagate]  justice  and  peace,  forcing  the 
government  to  scrap  fighter  jets  and  tanks  and  to 
allow  young  men  to  work  in  hospitals  and  other 
places  instead  of  taking  up  arms,  [to  create} 
understanding  among  the  people,  care  of  the  children, 
protection  of  the  handicapped,  free  education  (we 
already  have  forced  the  schools  and  universities  to 
cancel  Marxism-Leninism  as  a  mandatory  subject, 


and  to  offer  courses  in  philosophy,  ethics,  and 
religion)  and  the  promotion  of  all  that  is  good. 
Dr.  Kohler  is  part  of  a  struggle  of  truly 
historic  dimensions.  While  he  and  other 
intellectuals  are  fighting  for  the  ideals  of  a  free 
and  democratic  society,  thousands  of  his  fellow 
countrymen,  mostly  those  under  40  years  of  age, 
are  simply  overwhelmed  with  the  new 
opportunities  to  live  what  we  in  the  west  have 

always  known  as  "the  good  life."  This 
newfound  rapture  with  consumer 
goods  and  services  never  before 
available  to  East  Germans  does  not  sit 
well  with  Kohler.  He  is  more 
concerned  about  gaining  the  political 
and  economic  advantages  now 
possible.  In  a  recent  letter  to  Professor 
Zachau,  Kohler  bemoans  the 
consumerist  reaction  of  so  many  and 
urges  that  "a  new  constitution  is 
more  critical  now  than  an  increase  in 
consumer  goods."  He  cautions  again 
that  the  East  Germans  must  "take 
their  time  in  the  transition." 

Is  it  possible  for  the  best  of  both 
worlds  to  coexist?  Both  Davidheiser 
and  Zachau  remind  us  that  the  social 
network  created  under  the  socialist 
system  preempted  such  scourges  of 
the  western  world  as  unemployment, 
homelessness,  and  hunger.  Says 
Davidheiser,  "Things  were  not  alt  bad 
under  East  Germany's  old  system.  By 
comparison,  our  record  on  critical 
social  issues  is  a  shameful  one." 

"But  there  is  a  downside  to  the 
great  social  network  of  the  Stalinist 
regimes,"  explains  Zachau.  "The 
economic  systems  of  these  countries 
were  built  on  big  steel  industries,  not  on  the 
kinds  of  consumer-oriented  industries  that 
evolved  in  the  west  through  the  decades  since 
the  Industrial  Revolution.  Thus,  the  Soviets  and 
their  satellites  were  equipped  to  produce  tanks 
and  space  vehicles,  not  televisions  and  toilet 
paper,  the  products  that  consumers  want  to  find 
in  the  marketplace.  The  question  is:  can  an 
economy  support  both  the  social  network  and 
free  enterprise?" 

Kohler  knows  it  is  a  big  request,  but  he 
cannot  in  good  conscience  let  the  challenge  go 
by  unassailed.  He  reminds  us,  who  so  often  take 
our  multitude  of  liberties  for  granted,  that  the 
quest  must  go  on. 

Maybe  we  want  too  much.  Maybe  we  will  fall 
victim  to  reaction.  But !  could  never  live  on  if  I  had 
not  at  least  tried.  Every  one  of  us  gets  this  one 
chance,  if  we  are  lucky,  once  in  a  lifetime.  I  am 
resolved  to  put  my  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  This  is  my 
Christmas  present  to  you  all  as  well. 


As  we  go  to  press  with  this  issue  of  Sewanee 
News,  the  East  Germans  are  preparing  for  the  first 
free  election  in  their  history  on  March  18.  Many  of 
the  issues  critical  to  Dr.  Kohler  will  be  resolved  by  the 
voters  and  subsequently  analyzed  in  the  press,  but  we 
in  Sewanee  will  look  forward  to  a  more  personal 
interpretation  of  these  events  from  our  special 
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The  34th  season  of  the  Sewanee  Summer  Music  Center  opens  June  24.  Pictured  here  are  members  of  the 
1989  Sewanee  Symphony,  one  of  three  full  orchestras  at  the  internationally-known  music  center. 
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Published  for  the  Alumni  and  Friends  of  The  University  of  the  South 


University  Looks  to 
the  Year  2020 

Alumni  Opinions  Sought 

The  University  is  preparing  a  long-range,  30- 
year  plan  for  the  preservation  and  development 
of  the  University  Domain. 

The  steering  committee  and  the  advisory 
committee  for  the  Domain  2020  project  were 
appointed  this  past  fall.  Tom  Kepple,  vice- 
president  for  business  and  community  affairs 
and  chairman  of  the  Domain  2020  steering  com- 
mittee, said  the  land-use  study  was  prompted 
by  the  recent  gift  to  the  University  of  Lake 
Dimmick,  the  increasing  development  of  land 
iding  the  Domain,  and  the  growing  need 


Canoeing  on  Running  Knob  Hollow  Lake 
for  faculty,  staff,  and  student  housing.  In  addi- 
tion, Kepple  cited  the  desire  voiced  by  some 
alumni  to  return  to  Sewanee  for  retirement. 

"There  has  been  interest  expressed  by  various 
alumni  in  coming  back  here  to  retire  on  the 
Domain,  and  we'd  like  to  know  whether  this  is 
true  and  if  so,  what  kind  of  housing  they'd  like 
to  find  here,"  Kepple  said.  "We're  inviting  input 
from  alumni  on  this  issue  and  all  elements  of  the 
study.  We  hope  to  hear  from  them  over  the  next 
few  months." 

But  Kepple  said  the  most  important  reason 
for  the  study  was  that  the  Domain  is  the 
University's  most  important  asset. 

"The  Domain  is  what  truly  makes  The  Uni- 
versity of  the  South  different  from  the  other  3400 


colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States. 
Other  institutions  may  have  more  prestigious 
faculty  or  better  students  or  larger  endowments, 
but  the  10,000-acre  Domain  with  its  bluffs,  caves, 
waterfalls,  lakes  and  forest,  combined  with  our 
academic  strength,  gives  us  an  impressive  long- 
term  advantage,"  he  said. 

This  spring  the  advisory  subcommittees  of 
the  Domain  2020  project  filed  their  recommen- 
dations. More  than  a  hundred  people  served  on 
the  various  subcommittees.  Members  were 
drawn  from  the  faculty,  staff,  community,  boards 
of  trustees  and  regents,  and  student  body.  Be- 
cause a  land-use  study  is  not  a  campus  plan,  the 
subcommittees  focused  exclusively  on  land  out- 
side of  the  academic  core. 

The  subcommittee  reports  were  presented  to 
the  steering  committee  and  will  be  forwarded  to 
The  Architects  Collaborative  (TAC),  the  profes- 
sional firm  the  University  has  hired  to  complete 
the  Domain  2020  study  and  to  provide  market 
and  cost  analyses.  TAC  will  begin  work  in  Sep- 
tember and  is  expected  to  present  the  completed 
report  at  the  May  1991  trustees  meeting. 

As  chairman  of  the  Domain  2020  steer- 
ing committee,  Kepple 
said  he  has  found  that  a 
wide  spectrum  of  opin- 
ion exists  on  whether, 

and  by  how  much,  Sewa- 
nee should  grow. 
"Some  people  would 

like  us  to  build  factories 

and  provide  jobs,"  Keppl 

said.  "Others  don't  want 

Sewanee  to  change  at  all. 

We  need  to  balance  these 

needs.  It  is  probably  fair  to 

say  that  the  final  report  will 

come  down  somewhere  in 

the  middle. 

"Whatever  we  do  here 

must  be  synergistic  to  the 

purpose  of  the  University," 

Kepple  said.  "Building  a  shoe 

factory  is  probably  not  syner- 
gistic to  the  University.  But 

having  some  kind  of  think 

tank  or  an  institution  related  to 

the  Episcopal  Church  might 

Each  of  the  22  subcommittees 
investigated  a  particular  area 
pertaining  to  present  and  future  land-use  needs 
in  Sewanee,  including  housing,  health  care,  solid 
waste  disposal,  air  transportation,  business  de- 
velopment, and  historic  preservation.  Members 
of  the  subcommittees  also  were  asked  to  identify 


what  kind  of  educational,  nonprofit  or  commer- 
cial firms  might  be  attracted  to  the  Domain; 
methods  by  which  the  University  might  achieve 
a  higher  rate  of  return  on  its  resources;  what 
new  zoning  and  design  guidelines  might  be 
needed  to  insure  that  new  areas  are  aesthetically 
compatible  with  the  University;  and  what  im- 
provements to  traffic,  parking,  and  utility- 

continued  on  page  2 

Commencement  1990 

Facts  of  new  graduate:  (lop)  Scan  Gibson  of  Savannah, 
Georgia;  (left)  Thomas  Paul  Evans  ofHapevUle,  Georgia; 
and  (bottom)  Rex  Elliott  of  Jasper,  Tennessee,  leading  the 
crowd  out  the  front  door  of  All  Saints'  Chapel. 


The  Sewana  News 


1990  Distinguished 
Alumnus/a  Award 

Nominations  are  being  sought  for  the  1990  Dis- 
tinguished Alumnus/a  Award.  Once  a  year  at 
Homecoming,  the  Associated  Alumni  honors 
one  of  its  members  with  the  presentation  of  this 
special  award,  first  presented  in  1982. 

If  you  know  of  someone  you  think  should  be 
recognized  in  this  way,  please  fill  out  and  return 
the  following  form. 

The  purpose  of  the  Distinguished  Alumnus/a 
Award  is  to  recognize  individuals  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  their  vocation- 
business,  professional,  or  otherwise-and  dem- 
onstrated concern  for  and  service  to  their  com- 
munity. Furthermore,  the  Distinguished  Alum- 
nus/a Award  seeks  to  recognize  individuals 
who  have  shown  repeated  loyalty  to  and  sup- 
port of  the  University  and  whose  positions  of 
^Bture  and  importance  have  brought  favorable 
attention  and  recognition  to  the  University  of 
the  South. 

The  recipient  must  be  a  living  alumnus  or 
alumna  of  The  University  of  the  South  (Acad- 
emy, College,  or  School  of  Theology). 

The  recipient  may  not  be  an  active  member  ot 
the  Associated  Alumni  Board,  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, or  the  Board  of  Regents. 

The  recipient  may  not  be  a  current  employee 
of  The  University  of  the  South. 
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Telephone 

Please  submit  your  nomination  by  August  1, 
I  1990,  to: 

The  University  of  the  South 

Distinguished  Alumnus/a  Award 

Alumni  Office 

Sewanee,  Tennessee  37375 


|  Land  Use  continued  from  page  1 

systems  would  be  necessary  if  the  community 
're  to  expand. 

In  making  their  reports,  the  subcommittees 
were  specifically  charged  with  looking  at  a  pre- 
vious 1979  land-use  study  to  determine  which 
recommendations  in  that  report  were  followed, 
which  were  not  followed  but  should  have  been, 
and  what  other  recommendations  beyond  those 
incorporated  in  the  1979  land-use  study  should 
be  considered.  * 

The  most  important  area  studied  by  the  sub- 
committees was  housing.  It  was  generally  agreed 
that  the  University  needed  to  move  quickly  to 
provide  more  housing  and  that  this  should  be 
mixed  by  race,  income  level,  and  size. 

Because  many  faculty  members  nearing  the 
age  of  retirement  plan  to  slay  in  Sewanee,  the 
subcommittee  on  faculty-staff  housing  reported 
that  25-30  new  housing  units  would  be  needed 
in  the  next  few  years  to  accommodate  retirees  as 
well  as  new  faculty  and  staff.  Possible  sites 
mentioned  for  development  include  the  Sher- 
wood Road,  Jump  Off  Road,  the  Cross  Road, 
and  the  area  between  Clara's  Point  and  Brake- 
field  Road.  Members  of  the  subcommittee  em- 
phasized that  a  careful  study  was  needed  to  pre- 
serve the  balance  between  development  and 
preservation  and  said  the  remaining  bluff  views 
and  the  area  beyond  Brakefield  Road  should  be 
preserved.  The  subcommittee  also  said  faculty- 
staff  housing  should  be  given  first  priority  by 
the  University. 

"There's  a  serious  shortage  of  faculty-statt 
housing,"  said  subcommittee  chairman  Harold 
Goldberg.  "Before  we  build  other  kinds  of  hous- 
ing, we  need  to  serve  the  people  who  already 
live  here." 

The  rising  costs  of  owning  and  maintaining 
housing  in  Sewanee  have  driven  off  many  low- 
income  families,  especially  minorities.  The  sub- 
committee on  low-income  housing  advised  con- 
struction of  a  small  number  of  units  scattered 
among  diverse  properties,  within  walking  dis- 
tance of  schools  and  the  business  district,  and 
offering  some  kind  of  rental  subsidy.  It  recom- 
mended that  the  University  begin  an  affordable 
housing  program  with  eight,  ten,  or  twelve 

The  subcommittee  on  retirement  housing 
found  a  need  for  retirement  housing  in  Sewanee 
and  asked  that  professional  consultants  consider 
development  of  a  comprehensive  retirement  fa- 
cility with  provision  for  assisted  living  as  well  as 
skilled  nursing  care.  The  facility  should  be  self- 
sustaining,  of  attractive  design,  and  located  on 
the  Domain.  The  committee  suggested  that  the 
University  reserve  25-50  acres  for  such  a  facility. 
"It  appears  that  people  live  on  the  Mountain 
as  long  as  they  can,  until  their  health  deterio- 
rates to  the  point  where  they  need  to  be  in  a 
kind  of  facility  Sewanee  doesn't  have,"  said 
Claire  Seifert,  chairman  of  the  retirement  hous- 
ing subcommittee.  "The  committee  would  like 
for  elderly  people  to  have  more  of  a  choice." 
Seifert  emphasized  that  her  subcommittee 
was  uncertain  whether  sufficient  demand  for  a 
comprehensive  facility  existed  and  believed  fur- 
ther study  of  the  issue  was  necessary. 


"What  we  recommend  is  that  the  consultants 
do  a  serious  feasibility  and  market  study  to  pin 
down  whether  there  is  enough  demand  to  sup- 
port that  kind  of  comprehensive  facility,'  she 

The  subcommittees  on  housing  reported  that, 
long  term,  a  total  of  400  new  housing  units 
would  be  necessary,  including  apartments,  at- 
fordable  single-family  units,  condominiums,  and 
retirement  housing. 

Kepple  said  some  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  subcommittees  would  not  directly 
involve  University  resources.  For  instance,  the 
University  would  not  finance  retirement  hous- 
ing but  would  merely  choose  the  location  of  a 
retirement  site  and  select  a  developer  to  com- 
plete the  project. 

Because  the  sewage  system  in  Sewanee  is  at 
30  percent  capacity  and  the  water  system  is  at  50 
percent  capacity,  Kepple  said  some  growth  on 
the  Domain  could  hold  or  lower  utility  and 
other  costs. 

"The  subcommittees  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  careful  and  thoughtful  study  of  the  com- 
plex issues  involved  in  the  project,"  said  Dr. 
Kepple  "Their  reports  will  lay  the  groundwork 
for  the  successful  completion  of  the  Domain 
2020  study." 


-Margot  Patterson 


The  Unfoersity  very  much  welcomes  your  comments 
and  suggestions  about  the  kind  of  housing  you  would 
like  to  see  built  on  the  Domain  or  about  other  aspects 
of  the  land-use  study.  Please  write  Tom  Kepple,  Vice- 
President  for  Business  and  Community  Affairs,  The 
University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tennessee  37375. 
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Sewanee  Horse  Wins  Preakness 


Summer  Squall  charges  past  Kentucky  Derby 
to  win  the  May  19  Preakness  by  21/*  lengths. 

by  Lawson  Glenn 

W.  Cothran  (Cot)  Campbell,  C50,  wasn't  just 
like  everybody  else  in  his  class.  He  even  roomed 
with  someone  from  the  class  ahead  of  him — for- 
mer Sewanee  athletic  director  Walter  Bryant, 
C'49.  And  Campbell  didn't  stay  at  Sewanee  to 
finish  with  either  class.  He  left  the  Mountain  to 
pursue  several  careers  during  his  twenties  — 
and  would  be  the  first  to  tell  you  he  was  a  'late 
bloomer."  Who'd  have  thought  that  he'd  ulti- 
mately have  one  of  the  most  powerful  racing 
stables  in  the  nation  with  a  horse  that  would 
win  this  year's  Preakness  and  come  in  second  in 
the  Kentucky  Derby? 

In  1965,  this  "late  bloomer"  started  an  adver- 
tising agency  (Burton  &  Campbell)  which  be- 
came one  of  the  South's  largest.  He  bought  a 
(cheap)  racehorse  with  some  friends  in  1968, 
named  Social  Asset.  He  bought  others  and  man- 
aged each  in  an  arrangement  of  informal  part- 
nership with  various  friends.  A  later  horse,  Mrs. 
Cornwallis,  was  one  of  the  top  fillies  of  1972  and 
"put  him  in  the  racing  business  for  good." 

He  left  his  post  as  chairman  of  Burton  & 
Campbell  and  incorporated  Dogwood  Stable  on 
a  422-acre  farm  an  hour  south  of  Atlanta.  "Not 
exactly  bluegrass  horse  country,"  said  Campbell. 
But  Campbell  had  never  been  one  who  settled 
for  the  conventional.  His  limited  partnerships,  . 
where  a  group  of  people  pool  their  resources, 
made  it  possible  to  spread  the  risks  and  the  fun 
of  owning  a  top  racehorse.  The  old  guard  of  rac- 
ing didn't  look  kindly  on  the  idea  at  first,  but 
Campbell  now  has  become  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected— and  popular — people  in  the  industry. 

If  there  was  a  watershed  incident,  it  was  in 
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1978  when  a  Dogwood 
runner,  Dominion,  won  a 
very  prestigious  race  at 
Saratoga.  "You  could  feel 
the  thaw  in  the  (icy)  box 
section  of  owners,"  noted 
Campbell. 

Campbell,  the  innovator, 
had  started  something  else 
new  in  the  mid-1970s— 
importing  racehorses  from 
Europe  and  successfully 
campaigning  them  in 
America.  Examples  include 
Nassipour,  winner  of 
$842,228  and  later  sold  as  a 
stallion  for  $1.25  million, 
and  Inlander,  the  Eclipse- 
winning  steeplechaser  ii 
1987— the  best  in  North 
America. 

In  all.  Dogwood  has  campaigned  34  stakes 
winners,  including  two  Champions  and  now 
two  earners  of  over  $1  million. 

Most  recently,  Campbell  has  begun  forming 
general  partnerships  in  response  to  the  knowl- 
edgeable horsemen  getting  involved  in  Dog- 
wood syndicates.  In  fact,  professional  horsemen 
account  for  21  percent  of  Dogwood's  180  clients, 
who  hail  from  37  states. 

The  investors  currently  include  seven  chair- 
men or  presidents  of  Fortune  500  corporations. 
Clients  over  the  years  have  included  famous  fig- 
ures like  Sissy  Spacek,  Mickey  Rooney,  Bill 
Tilden,  and  Jane  Blalock. 

Campbell's  successes  have  been  of  some  mag- 
nitude over  the  years  but  the  biggest  ever  is 
Summer  Squal! — the  pride  of  Dogwood.  Part  of 


a  five-horse  package  owned  by  28  investors,  he 
was  undefeated  as  a  two-year-old  in  1989  and 
lost  the  American  Championship  in  a  controver- 
sial split  decision.  Despite  an  injury  last  fall  and 
a  bleeding  incident  in  February  of  this  year,  he 
won  two  of  the  major  Derby  preps  in  March  and 
April  and  was  the  co-favorite  for  the  May  5  Ken- 
tucky Derby.  He  took  the  lead  as  the  field  of  15 
entered  the  final  stretch,  but  the  wall  of  noise 
from  the  screaming  128,000-plus  fans  caused 
him  to  lose  his  concentration.  He  did  run  a  game 

"I  was  mighty  proud  of  him,"  said  Campbell. 
"The  Derby  week  was,  truly,  the  thrill  of  a  life- 
time. But  winning  the  May  19  Preakness  with  a 
super  horse  like  Summer  Squall  comes  close  to 
qualifying  as  the  highlight  of  one's  life.  At  Dog- 
wood Stable,  we  have  been  lucky  to  have  come 
up  with  some  of  the  finest  horses  competing  on 
American  turf.  However,  none  of  them  is  of  the 
caliber  of  Summer  Squall,  now  racing's  newest 
millionaire.  As  one  respected  Kentucky  horse- 
after  this  colt  won  his  first  start  by 
ll  lengths.  This  is  the  one 
you've  been  waiting  on!' 

"This  horse  has 
changed  my  life  and  the 
lives  of  literally  thousands 
of  others.  I  think  about 
him  at  least  a  couple  of 
times  every  waking  hour. 
He  has  hundreds  of  loyal 
fans  who  write  — from  all 
over  the  world.  He  has 
meant  so  much  to  me,  my 
family,  our  employees, 
friends,  and  people  in  the 
horse  business." 

One  other  Sewanee 
connection  cannot  be 
omitted  from  this  story: 
Summer  Squall  is  the 
grandson  of  Triple  Crown 
winner  Secretariat,  a  lead- 
ing sire  for  Gaibome 
A  triumphant  Cot  Campbell  wields  the  trappings  of     parni(  considered  by  many 
victory  with  his  ™f<.*™<  «*i°dp  ™  D'y '« the        &   preeminent  breed- 
winner  s  circle  at  the  115th  Preakness.  .       ,    r    ,      ,  ,, 

ing  farm  in  the  world. 
Claiborne  Farm  is  owned  by  the  family  of  Seth 
Hancock,  C'71. 


lawson  Glenn,  C81,  is  Cot  Campbell's  director  of 
public  relations  at  Dogwood  Stable,  Inc.,  as  well  as 
his  son-in-law.  At  press  time,  we  learned  that  Mr. 
Campbell  had  made  the  commendable  decision  not  to 
run  Summer  Squall  in  the  Belmont  because  of  the 
horse's  rigorous  campaign  and  need  to  take  Lasix,  a 
medication  not  permitted  under  the  laws  of  New  York 
State.  In  so  doing,  Mr.  Campbell  forfeited  a  million 
dollar  bonus,  which  now  goes  unchallenged  to  Ken- 
tucky Derby  winner  Unbridled.  Said  Campbell,  "It 
would  be  inhumane  to  risk  racing  him." 


The  Sewana  News 


Greee  Addresses  1990  Graduates 
'Are  You  Ready?" 


The  following  excerpts  are  taken  from  the 
baccalaureate  address  delivered  by  the 
Ren.  Dr.  Robert  Clark  Gregg  on  Saturday,  May  19. 

Chosen  and  now  honored  ones,  lend  me  your 
honesty,  as  I  am  about  to  lend  you  mine.  Of  the 
only  other  Sewanee  Baccalaureate  I  ever  attend 
ed  (my  own),  1  have  no  recollection  whatever. 
There  was  a  preacher.  Who  knows  who  it  was? 
I   No  doubt  there  were  readings  from  the  Bible, 

pertinent  to  the  occasion.  What  they  were,  and 
i    the  gist  drawn  from  them,  are  beyond  my  recov 

I   ering 

J        1  do  remember  a  friend  on  the  faculty  report- 

I   ing  that  he'd  heard  in  the  early  morning  a  hit 

song  of  the day-'Everything-s  Coming  Up 

i   Roses"— and  considered  it  a  portent.  The  com- 

I   ment  fit What  dominated  that  weekend  in 

this  place,  among  the  "chosen  and  now  honored" 
!   departing  students,  was  euphoria,  modulated 
with  a  few  minor  chords— assertive  memories  of 
some  very  hard  moments  along  the  way,  blun- 
,   ders  and  bad  moves  that  have  their  places  in 
;   each  graduate's  saga. . . .  And  so,  1  suspect,  it 
■   goes  for  some  of  you  today.  Welcome  to  the  be- 
ginning of  this  ending,  and  a  new  departure. 

By  the  way,  the  early  moming  message  from 
the  pop  music  world  on  this  day,  from  my  Walk- 
man to  you,  is  Bonnie  Raitf  s  energetic  ques- 
tion—"Are  you  ready  for  the  thing  called  love?" 
If  I  can  push  her  challenge  a  bit  beyond  the 
erotic  arena  she  has  in  mind,  I  will  have  hit  on 
the  right  kind  of  issue  for  a  "rite  of  passage"  like 
graduation. 

To  the  business  at  hand:  your  commencement 

and  the  possible  bearing  upon  it  of  an  ancient 

text.  I  confess  at  the  outset  that  the  excerpt  you 

heard  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  familiar 

,   as  it  is,  seems  a  strange  one  to  lay  alongside 

what  is  happening  to  "chosen  and  now  hon- 

I   ored"  students  in  this  generation.  If  you  want  to 

\  be  playful,  you  might  embrace  a  line  from  the 

Lord's  Prayer:  "forgive  us  our  debts"  and  strive 
I  for  its  literal  application.  But  the  student-loan 
!  people  of  my  acquaintance  do  not  read  the  text 
i  that  way — and  mercy  is  not  one  of  their  major 
j  traits.  I  would  not  push  it.  What  is  guaranteed 
!  about  student  loans  is  their  ability  to  track  you 
I  as  you  move  to  your  next  job  or  school,  and 
:  beyond. 

But  the  major  part  of  that  gospel  text  was 
,   about  being  free  of  anxiety— though  you  do 
reside  in  a  world  of  continuing  debts  and  obliga 
tions.  And  the  trutiYis,  you  should  be  carefree, 
,    "on  top  of  things,"  this  weekend— emboldened 
and  ready  for  your  next  chapter.  But  not 
anxious?  Let  us  say  you  are  personally  clear,  to- 
day, of  any  significant  dread,  untroubled  by  mis 
givings  about  the  next  place  you  will  land  and 

set  about  your  labors According  to  Jesus, 

God  cares  for  and  watches  over  all  life— birds, 
lilies,  and  (with  special  solicitude)  human 
beings;  in  that  confidence  you  may  stop  being 
anxious  about  sustenance — about  what  you 


shall  eat,  or  drink, ...  

[But]  who  will  protect  life  from  its  dominant 
species,  its  clever,  but  mindless  consumers— the 
likes  of'us?  . . .  How  is  the  life  we  share— quite 
actually  and  materially  share,  since  the  resources 
for  sustaining  life  are  finite— how  is  that  com- 
mon life  to  be  played  out  in  the  days  and  years 
before  us?  Not  without  anxiety,  I  think.  Or,  in 
the  best  scenario,  not  apart  from  anxiety  that 
may  be  transformed  into  concern  and  purpose 
by  your  commitment  to  a  land,  an  earth,  that 
promises,  if  not  milk  and  honey,  at  least  non- 
poisonous  water  and  air. . . .  Loving  the  world  in 
its  rich  beauty,  in  all  of  its  fragile  interconnec- 
tions-are you  ready  for  it?  That's  one  issue. 
May  we  test  the  possibility  of  being  non- 
anxious  on  another  front,  threatening  to  some, 
but  not  to  those  "chosen  and  now  honored"  by 
good  education?  Many  of  you  are  about  to  begin 
life  neither  in  the  family  nor  among  those  whose 

folkways  you  recognize  and  share 

Are  we  prepared  to  meet,  and  engage,  and  be 
affected  by  people  very  unlike  us— and  to  do  so 
with  at  least  controlled  apprehension,  anxiety  of 
the  sort  that  can  become  curiosity,  and  then 
appreciation,  and  perhaps  then,  some  form  of 
working  solidarity? ...  You  and  I  will  come  to 
know  people  who  construe  reality  very  differ- 
ently from  us,  who  worship  God  differently,  or 
worship  a  different  God,  or  worship  no  name- 
able  God,  people  who  do  not  think  "American," 
or  who  neither  know  nor  value  the  "America"  of 
your  knowing.  In  each  meeting  there  will  be 
challenge  to  what  we  had  assumed  were  fixed 
truths,  and  often,  if  we  have  ears  to  hear,  some 
very  compelling  alternative  visions  of  the  way 
things  are  or  might  be.  Do  not  be  anxious  for 
your  life— but  open  to  what  a  kingdom  not  in 

the  control  of  your  definitions  might  hold 

Those  of  us  who  tacitly  assume  the  world  to 
be  a  world  of,  and  for,  the 
white  minority  and  for  the 
English-speaking  more  than     3 
others — have  reason  for  anxi-  i 
ety.  The  future— and  more  to 
the  point,  the  present — holds 
surprises.  I  am  convinced  they 
are  good,  destined,  God-sent 
surprises,  in  the  face  of  which 
we  should  not  be  anxious — if, 
that  is,  we  are  able  to  take 
Bonnie  RaitCs  sung  challenge 
to  a  place  she  may  not  have  in 
tended. 

Are  you  ready  for  the  thing 
called  life  among  those  you 
know  not?  Among  unfamiliar 
folk — people  who  look  and 
think  and  laugh  and  cry  and 
hope  in  ways  not  yet  known 
to  you?  Ready  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  fact  that  their 
lives  mean  as  much  to  them 
as  yours  to  you?  Ready  to 


embrace  an  ancient  but  freshly  obvious  fact:  that 
you  and  I  and  they  do  not  live  separately,  in  any 
ultimate  or  current  sense?  The  force  of  the  claim 

members  one  of  another  is  "at 
hand,"  worrisome  for  the  anxious,  but  welcome 
for  those  who  choose  to  live  in  hope  and  hope  to 
live.  You  are  your  sister's,  your  brother's  keeper, 
and  your  life  is  also  held  by  her,  by  him.  Solo 
flying,  solo  living— by  the  individual,  or  by  the 
self-protective  group— always  a  luxury,  is  finally 
and  clearly  not  an  option.  Be  not  anxious  for 
your  life.  Seek,  and  be  ready  to  enter  and  enjoy  a 
different  world— new  kinships. . . . 

You  can  trust  what  has  happened  to  you  in 
your  dealings  at  this  school.  You  may  rely  upon 
what  you  have  gained  here  by  way  of  the  cour- 
age of  curiosity  and  the  confidence  to  question 
what  was  and  is  coming  at  you— including  the 
values  of  the  very  institutions  that  form  you. 

continue  to  explore  what  you  stand  to 
give  to  and  receive  from  people  unlike  you  in 
many  things— but  like  you  in  their  desire  to  be 
treated  justly  and  honestly. 

In  what  I  read  and  thought  about  when 
tudying  here ...  I  glimpsed  what  it  would 
mean  to  search  for  life  better  than  anxiety-free- 
life  in  the  company  of  people  who  know  and 
honor  magnanimity,  megalovsychia,  that  large- 
ness of  soul  which  is  not  wary  of  unfamiliar 
ideas  nor  frightened  of  the  people  who  think 
and  live  them.  The  push  or  the  pull  that  moves 
us  beyond  our  fears  (which  are  the  real  source  of 
indifference)  —this  seems  to  be  what  Jesus  had 
in  mind  in  talking  about  God's  reign— life 
shared,  life  shared  faithfully,  and  deeply  enjoyed 
in  the  sharing.  Maybe  that  is  the  portent  to  be 
teased  out  of  Bonnie  Raitt's  upbeat  challenge. 
Are  you  ready  for  the  encounters  that  will  move 
you  beyond  yourself?  . . .  "Are  you  ready  for  the 
thing  called  love?"  . . .  Contemplate  the  way,  or 
'   the  several  ways,  in  which  your 
deepest  debts  have  been  for- 
given, bringing  you  to  yourself, 
and  freeing  you  to  love  and  be 
loved  by  others  to  whom  your 
life  is  linked  in  the  most  chal- 
lenging and  wonderful  ways. 
Or  simply  make  your  own  the 
Psalmist's  song:  that  someone 
"will  watch  over  your  going  out 
and  your  coming  in"  . . .  that 
God  "will  keep  your  life."  In 
those  ways,  as  surely  as  you  are 
chosen  honored  by  the  One 
who  is  life  itself,  you  are  ready 
for  the  thing  called  love,  and  it 
makes  sense  on  a  day  like  this 
simply  to  give  thanks  for  it  and 
to  get  about  your  commenee- 


— Robert  Clark  Gregg  is  a  1 960 
graduate  of  the  University. 


New  graduate  Rebekah  McClatchey  of 

Atlanta  savors  this  purrfect  moment  with 

a  feline  friend. 


Five  Honorary 
Degrees  Awarded 

The  University  of  the  South  awarded  five  honor- 
ary degrees  at  the  May  20  commencement  cere- 
monies in  All  Saints'  Chapel. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Clark  Gregg,  dean  of  the 
chapel  and  professor  of  religious  studies  at 
Stanford  University,  received  the  honorary 
doctor  of  divinity  degree.  Dr.  Gregg  was  also  the 
baccalaureate  speaker  for  the  commencement 
weekend. 

A 1960  graduate  of  the  University,  Robert 
Clark  Gregg  was  an  active  student  leader. 
President  of  the  German  Club  and  of  his  senior 
class,  he  also  served  as  editor  of  Cap  and  Gown, 
the  University  yearbook.  After  receiving  a  B.A. 
from  Sewanee,  Gregg  went  on  to  receive  a  B.D. 
from  Episcopal  Divinity  School  in  1963.  He  then 
served  as  chaplain  at  Saint  George's  School, 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and  priest-associate  at 
Saint  Martin-in-the-Fields,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.  Returning  to  school,  he  earned  a 
Ph.D.  in  the  literature  and  history  of  early 
Christianity  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1974.  Dr.  Gregg  has  taught  New  Testament 
literature  and  language  as  well  as  pahistics  at 
Seabury  Western  Theological  Seminary  and 
Duke  University  and  has  authored  two  volumes 
dealing  with  historical  aspects  of  Christianity. 

Honorary  doctor  of  divinity  degrees  were 
also  awardecHo  the  Rt.  Rev.  Earl  Nicholas 
McArthur,  Jr.,  suffragan  bishop  of  West  Texas, 
and  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Wadsworth  Howe, 
bishop  coadjutor  of  Central  Florida. 

Bishop  McArthur,  a  resident  of  San  Antonio, 
is  a  1948  graduate  of  Rice  University.  He  worked 
as  an  engineer  for  eleven  years  before  entering 
Virginia  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  earned 
both  the  M.Div.  degree  and  the  D.D.  degree.  He 
was  rector  of  All  Saints'  Episcopal  Church  in 
Corpus  Christi,  1967-81,  and  then  served  as  dio- 
cesan spiritual  director.  In  addition  to  his  post  as 
suffragan  bishop,  he  also  serves  as  bishop 
liaison  for  the  national  Cursillo  Movement. 


Bishop  Howe  received  his  B.A.  from  the 
University  of  Connecticut  and  his  M.Div.  from 
Yale  University,  where  he  held  the  post  of 
director  of  the  Yale  Alumni  Christian  Fellow- 
ship. He  has  served  as  chaplain  at  both  the 
Loomis  School  in  Windsor,  Connecticut,  and 
Miss  Porter's  School  in  Farmington,  Connecti- 
cut. In  1973  Howe  coauthored  with  his  wife  the 
book  Which  Way?  A  Guide  for  New  Christians.  He 
published  Our  Anglican  Heritage  in  1977. 

Bruce  Adams  Samson,  president  of  the 
University  of  Tampa,  received  the  honorary 
doctor  of  civil  law  degree.  Mr.  Samson,  C'59, 
traces  his  presidential  experience  back  to  his 
years  at  Sewanee,  where  he  was  president  of  the 
Order  of  Gownsmen  as  well  as  president  of  his 
social  fraternity,  Kappa  Alpha.  He  served  as 
captain  of  the  varsity  swim  team  and  as  a  dorm 
proctor  during  his  senior  year.  Mr.  Samson  was 
a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  of  the  Blue  Key 
National  Honor  Fraternity.  In  addition  to  his 
bachelor's  degree  in  political  science,  Mr. 
Samson  holds  an  M.B.A.  from  Harvard  Business 
School  and  has  had  an  extensive  career  in 
corporate  finance  and  investment  banking.  Prior 
to  his  current  post,  Mr.  Samson  was  executive 
vice-president  in  charge  of  tax-exempt  finance 
with  H.G.  Nix,  Inc.,  an  investment  banking  firm 
specializing  in  governmental  finance.  Actively 
involved  in  community  affairs.  President  Sam- 
son is  chairman  of  the  Southwest  Florida  Water 
Management  District,  president  of  the  Tampa 
Bay  Forum  and  the  Tampa  General  Hospital 
Foundation,  and  a  founding  member  of  the 
Tampa  Bay  Area  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

The  fifth  honorary  degree  of  the  day  was 
awarded  to  Anne  Byrd  Firor  Scott,  professor  of 
history  at  Duke  University.  Dr.  Scott,  who  holds 
a  bachelor's  degree  from  the  University  of 
Georgia,  a  master's  degree  from  Northwestern 
University,  and  a  doctorate  from  Radcliffe 
College,  was  awarded  an  honorary  doctorate  in 
literature.  Currently  the  W.K.  Boyd  Professor  of 
History,  she  came  to  Duke  in  1961  as  an  assistant 
professor.  She  has  served  as  chairman  of  her 
department  since  1980.  Dr.  Scott  has  held  many 


of  honorary  degrees  at  the  May  20  commencement  ceremonies  are  flanked  on  the  far  left  by 

University  Chancellor  the  Rt.  Rev.  C.  Judson  Child,  Jr.,  C&T44,  T'48,  and  on  the  far  right  by  University 

V ice-Chancellor  Samuel  R.   Williamson.  The  recipients  themselves  (left  to  right  in  the  center)  are  the  Rt. 

Rev.  Earl  Nicholas  McArthur,  Jr.;  Dr.  Anne  Byrd  Firor  Scott;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Clark  Gregg; 

the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Wadsworth  Howe;  and  Bruce  Adams  Samson. 


fellowships,  including  senior  fellow.  Institute  of 
Southern  History,  Johns  Hopkins  University; 
fellow  of  the  Bellagio  Study  Center  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation;  fellow,  the  Center  for 
Advanced  Study  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences;  and 
fellow  of  the  National  Humanities  Center.  Before 
coming  to  Duke,  she  served  as  a  research  associ- 
ate for  the  national  League  of  Women  Voters  and 
as  editor  of  The  National  Voter.  From  1963-64, 
she  was  chairman  of  the  North  Carolina 
Governor's  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women.  In  the  three  years  following  she  then 
served  on  the  President's  Advisory  Council  on 
the  Status  of  Women.  A  prolific  writer,  Dr.  Scott 
has  published  several  books  and  numerous 
articles  on  the  subject  of  feminism  in  America. 
Her  work  has  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Southern 
History,  History  of  Education  Quarterly,  South  At- 
lantic Quarterly,  Urban  Affairs  Quarterly,  and  The 
American  Voice.  Presently  Dr.  Scott  serves  as  edi- 
tor for  the  Women  in  American  History  Series, 
published  by  the  University  of  Illinois  Press. 


Sewanee  Alumnus 
Takes  On  Navy's 
Top  Job 


Admiral  Frank  B.  Kelso,  C'55,  most  recently  the 
supreme  allied  commander  of  the  Atlantic  and 
commander  in  chief,  U.S.  Atlantic  Command, 
has  been  chosen  by  President  Bush  to  become 
chief  of  naval  operations,  the  Navy's  top  job. 

Recipient  of  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
and  the  Legion  of  Merit  Medals,  Admiral  Kelso 
was  commander  of  the  Sixth  Heet  from 
1985-1986  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  U.S. 
Atlantic  Heet  from  1986-1988. 

A  native  of  Fayetteville,  Tennessee,  Kelso 
attended  The  University  of  the  South  until 
entering  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  in 
1952.  —  -,. 


Vice-Chancellor  Applauds  Nashville  Supporters 

Approximately  100  special  guests  were  honored 
for  their  generous  support  of  the  University  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Belle  Meade  Country  Club  in 
Nashville  on  April  18.  Vice-Chancellor 
Williamson  addressed  those  gathered,  thanking 
them  for  their  continued  support  and  giving 
them  "an  insider's  view"  of  plans  for  the 
University  for  the  1990s.  During  his  remarks,  the 
Vice-Chancellor  outlined  some  of  the  challenges 
facing  all  liberal  arts  colleges  and  those  specifi- 
cally facing  Sewanee.  He  also  alluded  to  the  op- 
portunities open  to  Sewanee  based  on  its  size, 


academic  reputation,  and  Anglican  tradition. 

The  reception  and  dinner  committee  was 
chaired  by  Mr.  William  C.  Weaver  HI,  C'64.  Mr. 
Weaver's  committee  included  F.  Clay  Bailey,  Jr., 
C'50;  Wentworth  Caldwell,  Jr.,  C63;  A.  Donald- 
son Crichton,  C'67;  Robert  M.  Crichton,  Jr.,  C71; 
Dudley  C.  Fort,  CM;  R.  Dale  Grimes,  C'75; 
Robert  J.  Howell,  C65;  O.  Morse  Kochb'tzky, 
C'42;  E.  Morgan  VanZandt  Merrill,  C'73; 
Edward  G.  Nelson,  C'52;  Franklin  D.  Pendleton, 
C'61;  fames  W.  Perkins,  Jr.,  C'53;  and  J.  Bransford 
Wallace,  C'52. 


Birmingham  Honors 
Alumni,  Parents,  and 
Friends 

Dobbins  Trophy  Awarded 


More  than  300  people  joined  Mr.  John  Woods, 
C'54,  along  with  Vice-Chancellor  Samuel  R. 
Williamson  and  members  of  the  Sewanee  Club 
of  Birmingham  at  a  reception  honoring  alumni, 
parents,  and  friends  in  Birmingham  on  February 
7  at  the  new  AmSouth  Harbert  Plaza. 

The  Birmingham  reception  was  the  third  of  its 
kind  in  recent  years.  The  first,  held  in  the  fall  of 
1988,  honored  University  alumni,  parents,  and 
friends  in  Nashville.  The  second  such  reception 
was  held  la-.t  fall  in  Jacksonville,  Florida. 


In  remarks  made  during  the  evening,  Dr. 
Williamson  informed  those  present  that  his 
vision  of  Sewanee  was  that  of  "a  great  regional 
university  with  national  recognition." 

Yogi  Anderson,  executive  director  of  the 
Associated  Alumni,  presented  the  Dobbins 
Trophy  to  the  president  of  the  Sewanee 
Birmingham  Club,  Philip  (Chap)  C.  Jackson  III, 
C'79.  The  trophy  is  awarded  annually  to  the 
"Best  All  Around  Club,"  one  which  has  excelled 
in  its  promotion  of  the  club  and  has  served  for 
the  betterment  and  promotion  of  the  University. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening,  a  new  president 
for  the  Sewanee  Birmingham  Club  was  elected. 
Chap  Jackson,  having  been  president  for  the 
previous  two  years,  put  the  name  of  Gene  T. 
Price,  C'79,  in  nomination  for  president.  Gene 
was  elected  unanimously. 

The  reception  committee  was  composed  of 
two  groups  of  Birmingham  alumni  and  parents. 
The  group  headed  by  John  Woods  included  Jack 
H.  Blackwell,  C44;  James  A.  Bradford,  C'77; 
John  N.  Corey,  Jr.,  C'49;  C.  Morgan  Eiland,  C'67; 
George  B.  Elliott,  Sr.,  C51;  Maurice  (Rusty)  L. 
Goldsmith,  T'81;  B.  Ivey  Jackson,  Sr.,  C'52;  Philip 
(Chap)  C  Jackson  m,  C'79;  Francis  H.  Kohn;  C. 
Caldwell  Marks,  C'42;  W.  Charles  Mayer  HI, 
C'76;  Lee  McGriff,  Jr.,  C'41;  Maibeth  J.  Porter, 
C'77;  Gene  T.  Price,  C'79;  Richard  E.  Simmons, 
Jr.,  C'50;  Herbert  E.  Smith,  Jr.,  C'36;  William  M. 
Spencer  III,  C'41;  and  Thomas  J.  Tucker,  C'52. 

The  group  chaired  by  Julia  H.  Moebes,  C'86, 
included  Laura  D.  Bowen,  C86;  Mary  A. 
Bowron,  C86;  Joel  E.  Brooks,  C'82;  Bryan  S. 


Sewanee  Club  News 

Sewanee  Clubs  have  been 
busy  this  spring,  and  here 
are  some  highlights: 
Atlanta:  James  H.  Bratton, 
Jr.,  C'52,  was  honored  as  the 
I  club's  1 990  Sewanee  Club  of 
[Atlanta  Distinguished 
Alumnus  at  a  reception  on 
Bratton  May  17. 

Birmingham:  The  club  held  a  "Celebration  of 
Spring"  on  May  24. 

Charlotte:  A  Spring  Fling  Chicken  Dinner  was 
held  on  March  27. 

Chicago:  May  Day  Eve  was  celebrated  on  April 
30  at  the  University  Club  of  Chicago. 
Dallas:  Vice-Chancellor  Williamson  joined  with 
members  of  the  Dallas  Sewanee  Committee  to 
honor  alumni,  parents,  and  friends  of  the 
University  at  a  reception  on  May  23. 
Louisville:  Special  guests  Beeler  Brush  and  Yogi 
Anderson  were  honored  at  the  club's  "First 
Gathering  of  1990"  on  March  21. 
Mississippi  Delta:  Vice-Chancellor  Williamson 
will  be  the  special  guest  speaker  at  a  June  30 
meeting  of  the  club. 

Mobile:  New  officers  were  elected  at  the  March 
28  business  meeting  of  the  club,  and  plans  were 
made  for  the  great  alumni  Softball  game  between 

Vandcrbilt  and  Sewanee,  scheduled  for  May  6. 
New  York  City:  Ron  Toll,  assistant  professor  of 
biology,  spoke  about  his  recent  adventure  on  the 

research  vessel  Arctic  Discoverer  at  a  reception 

held  in  his  honor  on  April  20. 

Savannah:  Prospective  admissions  candidates 

met  with  members  of  the  club  on  March  18. 

South  Carolina  (Central):  The  club  hosted  a 

"Spring  Gathering"  on  May  17. 

Tennessee  Valley:  Members  enjoyed  a  barbeque 

on  February  24. 

Texas  Gulf  Coast  Dr.  William  T.  Cocke,  C51, 

Jesse  Spalding  Professor  of  English,  was  the 

guest  speaker  at  a  brunch  on  March  24.  Dr. 

Cocke  was  given  a  grand  tour  of  Houston  by  Bill 

Bruce,  C'52,  and  his  wife,  Anne.  Vice-Chancellor 

Williamson  was  the  special  guest  at  a  reception 

hosted  by  the  Houston  Sewanee  Committee  on 

May  22. 

The  Triangle:  Yogi  Anderson  was  special  guest 

at  the  club's  April  25  gathering. 


Buchanan,  C'86;  L.  Sorrell  Chew,  C'87;  Kathryn 
Wilson  Corey,  C82;  Kathryn  C  Dunn,  C88;  John 
C.  Eyster,  Jr.,  C87;  Robert  B.  Higgins,  C'86;  Mary 
Laura  Hogeman,  C'82;  Ann  E.  Jessup,  C'85;  W. 
Patrick  Jones,  C'89;  Duncan  Y.  Manley,  Jr.,  C'89; 
Louise  Richardson  Manzella,  C'86;  Malcolm 
(Tadd)  E.  McVay,  C'84;  Nancy  S.  Pile,  C'82; 
Thomas  J.  Poe,  C'82;  W.  Hoke  Poe,  C'87; 
Elizabeth  B.  Reineke,  C'89;  Mark  P.  Reineke, 
C'87;  Frank  W.  Tynes,  C'87;  Joanna  F.  Ware, 
C'82;  and  Paul  S.  Ware,  C'82. 

Since  the  reception,  the  alumni  office  has 

learned  that  Don  Pippen,  C'76,  has  been  named 

vice-president  for  fund  raising  and  recruiting 

and  that  Julia  Moebes,  C86,  is  the  new  vice- 

|  president  for  activities. 


J 


Alcoa  Helps 
Sewanee  Tune  Up  Its 
Recycling  Center 

"Play  It  Again,  Can!" 

If  s  a  collaborative  effort  among  all  constituents 
of  the  Mountain  that  has  the  potential  of  making 
Sewanee  a  model  community  for  its  comprehen- 
sive recycling  program.  It  has  started 
out  slowly,  a  grass-roots  effort  among 
concerned  volunteers  that  has  mush- 
roomed this  spring  into  the  Sewanee 
Recycling  Center,  complete  with  a 
board  of  directors  comprised  of  a 
Community  Council  representative 
from  each  of  four  districts  plus  a 
representative  from  the  University. 
Now,  with  a  building  in  a  conven- 
ient and  noncontroversial  location 
and  with  the  support  of  the  Alu- 
minum Corporation  of  America  (Alcoa ),  execu- 
tive director  "Railroad  Bill"  Crescenzo  is 
anxious  to  increase  community  awareness  as 
well  as  involvement  in  the  project. 

"Many  of  us  have  been  working  in  our  own 
ways  to  make  recycling  a  reality  in  Sewanee," 
says  Crescenzo,  an  assistant  in  the  Department 
of  Physics.  "But  last  fall,  when  Professor  Walter 
Adams  turned  Sewanee  into  a  living  classroom 
for  the  students  in  his  anthropology  class,  all  the 
individual  efforts  suddenly  came  together  and 
began  to  snowball.  Now  that  snowball  is  poised 
at  the  edge  of  a  great  opportunity,  and  with  a 
little  help  to  push  us  over  the  edge,  we're  ready 
to  roll!" 

Adams,  a  visiting  professor  of  anthropology, 
taught  a  course  called  "Anthropology  of  Eco- 
logical Economics."  It's  not  considered  standard 
fare,  so  with  no  syllabus  available,  Dr.  Adams 
made  Sewanee  itself  a  living  textbook. 

"We  looked  at  the  viability  of  establishing  a 
full-blown  recycling  center  here,  one  that  would 
encompass  a  number  of  ecological  economies," 
explains  Adams.  "The  students  conducted  atti- 
tude and  feasibility  surveys  and  measured 
amounts  of  waste  in  various  portions  of  the  com- 
munity. For  example,  we  learned  that  adminis- 
trators use  more  paper  than  faculty  members! 

"Ecological  economics  is  not  new  at  the  Uni- 
versity. It's  a  field  already  being  studied  by  Pro- 
fessor Robin  Gottfried.  What  my  students  did 
was  take  the  study  one  step  further,  to  study 
human  and  cultural  behavior  in  the  context  of 
ecological  economics.  After  all,  since  the  oil  cri- 
sis of  the  1970s,  we  in  the  modem  world  now 
realize  that  the  balance  of  supply  and  demand  in 
our  environment  is  as  much  an  economic  issue 
as  balancing  a  budget.  My  particular  interest  lies 
in  the  anthropology  of  ecological  economics, 
that  is,  in  the  study  of  how  humans  behave  and 
interact  within  the  limits  of  their  environment." 
A  native  of  Guatemala,  where  he  grew  up  on 
his  famih/s  modest  coffee  plantation,  Adams 
calls  himself  an  "ecological  anthropologist"  and 
carries  the  tenets  of  ecology  beyond  the  realm  of 
material  goods  to  include  human  resources  as 
well.  He  credits  his  grandfather  with  instilling  in 
him  a  lifelong  respect  for  Mother  Nature  and  the 


need  for  ecological  balance. 

"When  I  was  twelve  years  old,  my  grand- 
father took  me  out  onto  the  land  and  said, 
'Mother  Nature  can  be  your  best  friend  or  your 
worst  enemy,  and  even  in  a  good  year,  I'm  too 
poor  to  have  her  as  my  enemy.'  " 

This  simple  adage  stayed  with  Adams 
through  his  high  school  years  in  Austin,  Texas, 
where  he  and  his  family  worked  at  recycling, 
reusing,  and  composting,  long  before  these  prac- 
tices were  household  words.  As  a  college  fresh- 
nan  and  with  the  support  of  a  local 
Kroger  store,  he  established  a  recy- 
cling center  in  South  Austin.  A  direct 
descendant  of  that  center  is  still  in 
operation  today. 

"The  recent  effort  in  Sewanee  to 
establish  a  viable  recycling  pro- 
gram is  timely  not  only  because  of 
current  public  awareness  but  also 
because  the  Franklin  County 
landfill  site  used  by  the  residents 
of  Sewanee — including  the  Uni- 
versity— is  good  for  only  another  fourteen 
months,"  explains  Adams.  "The  only  way  to  re- 
duce pressures  on  landfills  is  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  material  we  throw  away.  We  should 
buy  products  that  have  a  minimum  of  wrapping 
and  other  materials  that  surround  the  product. 
For  example,  instead  of  buying  a  pen  wrapped 
in  cardboard  and  plastic,  buy  one  that  does  not 
have  wrapping  on  it.  Many  places  sell  the  loose 
pens  for  far  less  than  those  that  are  encased.  We 
should  encourage  our  stores  to  stock  such 

Many  communities  have  developed  viable 
recycling  programs  to  reduce  the  pressures  on 
their  landfill  sites,  Adams  says.  And  because  of  a 
chance  meeting  on  an  airplane  between  Nash- 
ville and  Pittsburgh,  this  community  will  have 
the  assistance  of  Alcoa's  Nashville-based  recy- 
cling division  as  we  begin  our  venture. 

"I  struck  up  a  conversation  with  a  man  on  the 
plane  to  Pittsburgh,  telling  him  about  Sewanee 
and  our  plans  to  build  a  recycling  program. 
Later  he  learned  that  his  boss,Thomas  J.  Taylor, 
vice-president  and  general  manager  with 
Alcoa's  rigid  packaging  division,  was  a  1949 
graduate  of  Sewanee  Military  Academy,"  recalls 
Adams.  "Based  on  that  connection  to  the  Moun- 
tain and  after  many  conversations,  we're 
pleased  to  say  that  Alcoa  will  provide  Sewanee 
with  the  equipment  to  crush  aluminum  cans  and 
a  27-foot  trailer  to  haul  the  scrap  aluminum  to 
Nashville,  where  Alcoa  will  buy  the  crushed 
cans  for  reuse." 

In  addition  to  aluminum,  paper,  glass,  tin 
cans,  copper,  brass,  stainless  steel,  and  plastic 
can  be  recycled.  Some  things,  like  glass,  can  be 
recycled  an  indefinite  number  of  times. 

"But  recycling  is  only  effective  if  we  buy 
products  with  the  recognized  symbol  that  says 
recycled  materials  are  being  used/'  cautions 
Adams.  "And  recycling  is  only  part  of  the  an- 

A  good  solid  waste  disposal  program  con- 
sists of  four  parts:  waste  reduction  and  reuse, 
composting,  recycling,  and  the  conscious  use  of 
recycled  products." 

Dr.  Adams  warns  us  that  sound  ecological 
economics  ultimately  involve  changes  in  our 
behavior.  "It's  little  things  that  will  make  a  dif- 


ference, like  reusing  grocery  bags  from  previous 
trips,  buying  milk  in  biodegradable  containers 
until  'bottle  bills'  have  become  law,  and  remem- 
bering that  paper  makes  up  about  47%  of  what 
we  put  into  landfills,  so  use  both  sides  of  the 
page  and  then  recycle  it,"  he  says. 

The  Sewanee  Recycling  Center  was  given  its 
building  by  the  University,  and  volunteers  have 
already  begun  the  job  of  reroofing  and  rewiring 
to  make  the  facility  viable  as  a  collection,  sort- 
ing, and  redistribution  site.  The  center  is  sched- 
uled to  begin  processing  aluminum,"white"  pa- 
per, and  newspaper  on  June  21 .  In  the  meantime, 
the  board  of  directors  must  obtain  the  funds  to 
hire  a  manager  and  make  the  arduous  tasks  of 
collecting,  sorting,  and  rerouting  the  recyclable 
materials  a  reality. 

"With  the  aluminum  already  earmarked  for 
Alcoa's  use,  we  are  heading  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  have  many  more  steps  ahead  of  us," 
Adams  explains.  "At  this  point  we  are  awaiting 
the  review  of  our  special  budget  request  to  the 
University  for  start-up  funding  and  at  the  same 
time  we  are  preparing  a  number  of  requests  for 
outside  and  corporate  funding." 

"The  Community  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  met  with  representatives  of 
the  recycling  center  at  the  May  2  town  meeting 
in  Sewanee,"  reports  Vice-President  for  Business 
and  Community  Relations  Tom  Kepple.  "This 
committee  passed  a  resolution  asking  that  a 
fully-detailed  proposal  be  submitted  for  the  re- 
view of  the  administration.  I've  worked  with  the 
board  of  the  recycling  center  to  make  this  pro- 
posal as  clear  and  as  realistic  as  possible,  and  it 
has  now  gone  to  the  Provost  for  his  considera- 
tion along  with  all  the  other  special  budget  re- 
quests that  arise  at  this  time  of  year." 

Dr.  Kepple,  in  assuring  his  support  of  the  re- 
cycling program  here,  has  already  facilitated  the 
participation  of  office  personnel  in  recycling 
waste  paper.  Many  offices  have  provided  their 
own  means  of  collecting  and  recycling  alumi- 

"In  this  same  spirit,  the  University  will  be 
supportive  of  the  town's  recycling  project  in 
whatever  ways  are  fiscally  possible,"  said 
Kepple.  "We  can  create  a  model  program  here 
on  the  Mountain,  but  it  will  take  the  participa- 
tion of  every  segment  of  the  community.  It  will 
take  commitments  of  time  and  other  resources 
beyond  dollars  and  cents.  In  a  town  of  this  size 
and  strength  in  commitment,  the  possibilities  are 
tremendous." 

—Priscilla  Carter  Fort 

State  of  Tennessee  Provides 
Energy  Grant  for  Study 

The  University  has  just  completed  a  comprehen- 
sive energy-efficiency  study  of  more  than  90%  of 
the  buildings  on  campus.  A  grant  of  $36,000, 
matched  dollar-for-dollar  by  the  University,  was 
provided  by  the  Tennessee  Energy  Authority  for 
the  study.  According  to  Tom  Kepple,  vice-presi- 
dent for  business  and  community  affairs,  several 
energy  conservation  opportunities  were  discov- 
ered in  the  course  of  the  study.  His  office  has  sub- 
mitted an  application  to  TEA  for  a  second  grant 
in  the  amount  of  $120,000  so  the  University  can 
begin  several  of  these  projects  over  the  summer. 


A  Message 
from  the 
President 


Early  this  spring,  the  officers  of  the  Associated 
Alumni  met  with  the  staff  of  the  Office  of 
University  Relations  and  with  Vice-Chancellor 
Williamson,  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  Much 
of  the  time  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
Sewanee's  future.  The  focal  point  of  our 
discussion  was  Dr.  Williamson's  position  paper 
on  the  subject  "Sewanee  in  the  1990s:  A 
Statement  of  Aspirations."  In  this  thoughtful 
and  engaging  piece.  Dr.  Williamson  advanced 
the  following  goals  for  the  1990s  for  our  con- 
sideration: 

•  To  maintain  our  position  as  a  regional 
center  of  excellence. 

•  To  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  top  twenty- 
five  liberal  arts  colleges  in  the  country. 

•  To  have  The  School  of  Theology  be  a  major 
player  in  theological  education. 

•  To  make  Sewanee  the  acknowledged 
Episcopal  university  of  this  country  and  indeed 
the  major  one  in  the  world. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  developed  the  themes 
that  flow  from  these  goals  and  spoke  to  what 
will  be  required  during  this  decade  with  regard 
to  academic  programs  in  the  college,  under- 
graduate social  life,  school  of  theology 
programs,  the  next  capital  campaign,  public 
relations,  and  the  Sewanee  community. 

The  Role  of  Alumni  in  the  Next 
Two  Years 

Speaking  of  what  alumni  can  do  over  the  next 
two  years  to  support  the  attainment  of  these 
long-range  goals,  Dr.  Williamson  suggested  the 
following: 

(1)  Maintain  the  remarkable  momentum 
achieved  in  annual  giving,  continuing  to  add  to 
the  percentage  of  giving  and  bringing  the  level 
of  giving  to  ten  percent  of  the  operating  budget; 

(2)  Expand  our  program  of  assistance  in 
admissions; 

(3)  Assist  the  new  public  relations  director  in 
assessing  our  public  relations  requirements  and 
determining  new  and  better  ways  to  tell  the 
Sewanee  story; 

(4)  Help  advance  the  interests  of  the  Univer- 
sity, particularly  The  School  of  Theology,  in  the 
church's  "Decade  of  Evangelism"; 

(5)  Enhance  the  church  relations  effort  of  the 
University; 

(6)  Develop  an  alumni  network  to  provide 
referral  services  and  jobs  for  younger  alumni  as 
they  emerge  from  Sewanee,  graduate  school,  or 
the  military; 

(7)  Assist  in  the  creation  of  new  educational 
programs  for  alumni  during  the  summer; 

(8)  Continue  the  dialogue  among  the  admini- 
stration and  the  alumni  leadership  (officers, 
alumni  council,  decade  chairs,  class  leaders) 
regarding  the  upcoming  capital  campaign, 
positioning  the  alumni  to  play  a  major  role  in 
the  campaign. 


Dr.  Williamson  set  forth  some  major  league 
objectives  for  the  University.  Further,  he  ex- 
pressed a  high  level  of  expectation  with  regard 
to  the  role  the  alumni  are  to  play  in  the  attain- 
ment of  these  goals.  We  welcomed  both. 

A  Battle  Royal 

We  did  so,  recognizing  that  the  University  faces 
one  of  the  most  challenging  times  in  its  history. 
Over  the  next  10  to  15  years  a  fierce,  highly 
competitive  battle  will  take  place  among  the 
universities  and  colleges  of  this  country.  It  will 
be  a  battle  with  at  least  two  major  fronts.  The 
first  will  be  to  attract  qualified  students.  The 
pool  of  qualified  students  is  shrinking  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  for  several  years  and  then 
remain  constricted  throughout  this  decade  and 
into  the  next. 

At  the  same  time,  there  will  be  heated  battle 
to  attract  and  retain  qualified  faculty.  Sewanee 
will  soon  experience  a  large  number  of  faculty 
retirements.  Most  of  o 
petitors  will  be  experi 
encing  the  same 
phenomenon.  The 
pool  of  qualified 
candidates  for 
many  of  the  aca- 
demic disciplines  is 
quite  small. 

In  order  for  Sewanee 
to  continue  to  be  perceived  as  an  institution  of 
excellence  it  must  be  able  to  successfully 
compete  for  qualified  students  and  faculty.  We 
are  going  up  against  not  only  nationally 
recognized  private  and  public  institutions,  but 
also  the  good  state  schools  in  our  region  that 
offer  a  four-year  undergraduate  education  at  a 
cost  far  less  than  what  we  must  charge.  This 
means  that  we  must  be  able  to  enhance  even 
further  the  excellent  scholarship  and  financial 
aid  packages  we  have  in  place.  More 
fundamentally,  it  means  that  we  must  be 
perceived  in  the  educational  marketplace  as  an 
institution  that  provides  a  value  exchange 
second  to  none. 

How  we  respond  to  this  challenge  now  and 
on  a  sustained  basis  over  the  rest  of  this  decade 
will  determine  the  standing  of  the  University  as 
it  enters  the  next  millennium.  Hence,  it  is 
appropriate  and  necessary  that  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  define  for  us  the  objectives  we  should  seek 
to  attain  and  the  roles  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
Sewanee  family  in  supporting  their  attainment 

The  Battle  Is  Joined 

The  Associated  Alumni  of  the  University  have 
already  entered  into  the  fray.  With  the  strong 
support  of  the  Office  of  University  Relations  we 
have  been  able  to  achieve  some  mighty  things  in 
the  last  three  years.  Yet,  we  know  we  are  but  in 
the  early  moments  of  the  battle  and  much  more 
will  be  required  of  us. 

To  provide  some  context  and  a  sense  of 
priority  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken,  1  present 
you  with  the  following  for  your  consideration. 

•  Our  first  priority  remains  the  annual  giving 
program.  We  must  sustain  the  momentum  of  the 
last  three  years,  not  only  as  to  the  percentage  of 
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giving,  but  also  as  to  the  level  of  giving. 

•  Our  second  priority  is  to  respond  to  the 
Vice-Chancellor's  call  for  help  in  identifying 
and  recruiting  qualified  students  to  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  The  School  of 
Theology. 

•  Sewanee's  existence  depends  on  the  church. 
Well  beyond  the  fundamental  matter  of  it  being 
owned  by  the  church,  the  University  has  a 
mission  to  the  world,  grounded  in  the  vision 
and  mission  of  the  church.  Yet,  we  have  much  to 
do  in  better  defining  the  value  exchange 
between  Sewanee  and  the  church  and  then 
providing  the  infrastructure  necessary  to  its 
ongoing  achievement. 

•  The  alumni  of  The  School  of  Theology  may 
prove  to  be  our  greatest  source  of  strength  in  our 
struggle  to  achieve  the  goals  set  before  us.  The 
respect  and  admiration  they  command  through- 
out the  church  is  beyond  measure.  To  tap  into 
this  rich  resource  we  must  first  achieve  a  level  of 
organization  and  a  sense  of  purpose  akin  to  that 

in  place  in  the  college. 

•  In  preparing  for  the 
upcoming  capital  cam- 
.    paign  we  must  com- 
municate the  many 
important  ways 
our  alumni  can  give 
to  the  University  on 
■|L   a  deferred  basis. 

The  Sewanee  Clubs 

vital  part  of  our  alumni  life.  They,  along 

with  our  class  organizations,  are  the  circulatory 
system  of  communication,  fellowship,  and  good 
works,  feeding  the  heart  of  the  University.  We 
need  to  continue  to  build  on  the  strong 
foundation  already  in  place. 

A  number  of  my  fellow  Associated  Alumni 
officers  have  addressed  some  of  these  vital 
issues  in  this  edition  of  the  Sewanee  News.  I 
commend  these  articles  to  you,  hoping  that  they 
will  give  you  a  better  understanding  of  what 
your  elected  officers  are  doing  and,  more 
important,  a  better  sense  of  what  you  can  do  in 
support  of  your  class  representatives,  decade 
chairpersons,  Sewanee  Qub  leaders,  and  other 
alumni  leaders. 

Mobilizing  Our  Forces 

These  matters  and  others  will  be  on  the  table  at 
the  August  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Council.  The 
alumni  leadership  will  go  into  special  workshop 
sessions  to  further  define  the  strategic  role  of  the 
alumni  over  the  next  decade,  and  to  determine  a 
better  understanding  of  the  immediate  and  near* 
term  requirements  of  college  and  school  of 
theology  alumni. 

The  members  of  the  Alumni  Council  are  our 
key  leaders.  They  and  their  university  relations 
staff  counterparts  are  the  ones  who  get  things 
done.  Our  class  representatives  and  their  cap- 
tains, working  more  often  than  not  on  a  one-to- 
one  basis,  keep  their  peers  informed  of  the  vital 
issues  before  the  University  and  ask  that  they 
respond  to  these  issues  with  their  time,  talent, 
and  treasury. 

Our  goal  is  to  have  these  leaders  leave  the 
Mountain  with  a  solid  grasp  of  what  needs  to  be 
done  over  the  next  12  to  24  months. 


Our  Secret  Weapon 

The  alumni  of  Sewanee,  once  properly  informed 
as  to  what  is  required  of  them,  will  respond.  The 
most  recent  example  of  this  is  their  making 
Sewanee  number  seven  out  of  some  3,400  uni- 
versities and  colleges  in  the  percentage  of 
alumni  giving.  Three  years  ago  we  were  roughly 
number  1,500.  Once  informed  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  matter,  the  alumni  vaulted  us  into 
the  top  ten  in  a  two-year  period. 

The  spirit  of  the  place  we  call  Sewanee  is  in- 
stilled within  each  of  us.  Its  depth  and  strength 
defy  written  or  oral  articulation,  and  are  best 
manifested  in  our  individual  and  collective  acts. 
We  but  need  to  be  called  forth  to  action. 

Showing  Our  Colors 

Many  who  have  witnessed  what  this  "David" 
can  do  in  battle  are  incredulous — for  instance, 
the  number  of  Rhodes,  Woodrow  Wilson, 
Danford,  and  NCAA  scholars,  or  the  raising  of 
50  million  dollars  in  less  than  three  years.  Yet,  in 
many  ways  we  have  kept  our  light  under  a 
bushel.  That  bushel  is  going  to  be  lifted  and  the 
light  of  Sewanee  will  soon  be  seen  by  the  entire 
country  and  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

As  the  colors  of  Sewanee  are  so  illumined,  it 
is  our  expectation  that  we  will  experience 
among  the  members  of  the  University  family  a 
rallying  unparalleled  in  our  history.  When  this 
does  occur,  Sewanee  will  be  known  as  one  of  the 
leading  educational  institutions  in  the  nation,  if 
not  the  world,  and  it  could  happen  well  before 
we  enter  the  next  millennium. 

— Robert  N.  Rust  III  C61 
President  of  the  Associated  Alumni 

Sewanee  Clubs 
Vary  Very  Much 

Sewanee  Clubs  are  possible  wherever  two  or 
more  Sewanee  alumni,  students,  parents,  or 
friends  of  The  University  of  the  South  live. 
Whether  in  large  cities  or  small  communities,  it 
is  possible  for  any  number  to  come  together  to 
create  a  Sewanee  Club. 

Settings  for  Sewanee  Club  gatherings  vary 
based  on  the  tastes  of  those  who  plan  the  events. 
Small  backyard  cook-outs,  chartered  river 
cruises,  softball  games,  dinner  theatre,  keg 
parties,  formal  dinners — all  have  the  makings 
for  successful  meetings.  The  event  you  plan  can 
take  place  in  a  church  parish  hall,  country  club, 
athletic  club  or  private  home. 

You  don't  have  a  Sewanee  Club  in  yourafea? 
Start  one!  Just  contact  the  Alumni  Office  and 
request  assistance.  Need  a  program  or  speaker? 
Faculty,  administrators,  and  development 
officers  are  available  to  come  at  your  invitation. 
You  can  also  contact  diocesan  trustees  and 
regents,  invite  prospective  students  and  their 
parents,  or  include  bishops,  clergy,  and  faithful 
alumni  on  your  programs. 

Successful  Sewanee  Clubs  have  strong  leader- 
ship. Through  fellowship,  service,  recruitment, 


networking — and  a  little  creativity — a  strong 
Sewanee  Club  can  bring  "the  Mountain"  to 
those  in  your  area  who  hold  Sewanee  dear. 

— The  Rev.  Dwight  E.  Ogier,  Jr.,  C64 
Vice-President  for  Clubs  and  Regions 

Annual  Fund  on 
the  Rise  Again! 

This  has  been  an  exciting  year  for  the  Annual 
Fund,  and  everything  is  on  target  for  Sewanee  to 
have  another  banner  year  for  alumni  participa- 
tion. Last  year  we  ranked  seventh  in  the  nation 
among  all  colleges  and  universities  with  our 
60.1  %  participation  rate.  Our  goal  this  year  is 
6,000  alumni  donors  and  we  are  moving  steadily 
toward  that  number  with  participation  running 
consistently  ahead  of  comparable  figures  last 

Sewanee's  enthusiastic  and  energetic  alumni 
are  still  the  major  reason  for  Sewanee's  contin- 
ued success  with  its  Annual  Fund.  In  addition  to 
the  class  agent  structure  (pyramid  system)  of 
which  over  700  alumni  are  a  part — and  to  whom 
we  owe  a  great  deal  of  thanks — nearly  350  alum- 
ni and  current  students  have  worked  as  volun- 
teers on  this  year's  phonathons.  Twelve  alumni 
phonathons  have  been  held  in 
nine  cities  in  the  Southeast,  an 
increase  in  number  from  last 
year.  The  eighth  annual  student 
phonathon  was  equally 
successful,  doubling  the 
number  of  nights  of  calling  this 
year  to  twenty.  Last,  but  not 
least,  Sewanee  and  the  Parents' 
Council  hosted  the  first  ever  Sewanee  parents' 
phonathon  in  February,  a  very  successful  first 
venture. 

After  two  and  one-half  years  of  hard  work  on 
behalf  of  the  Annual  Fund,  director  of  annual 
giving  Mary  W.  Blount,  C'80,  has  moved  to  the 
Alumni  Office  as  assistant  director.  She  has  done 
a  tremendous  job  for  the  Annual  Fund  and  we 
are  deeply  appreciative  of  all  her  efforts.  Taking 
over  for  Mary  is  fellow  classmate  Jane  Eaves, 
C'80.  We  welcome  you,  Jane. 

The  Annual  Fund  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  Uni- 
versity's daily  operation  by  providing  9%  of  the 
operating  budget  and  so  the  support  of  all 
friends  and  alumni  is  critical  to  Sewanee.  Our 
year  ends  on  June  30.  If  you  have  yet  to  make 
your  gift,  I  encourage  you  to  do  so  soon.  If  you 
have  made  a  pledge,  we  appreciate  your 
support  and  remind  you  of  our  June  30  dead- 
line. Everyone  working  together  will  make  this 
another  great  year  for  the  Annual  Fund  and  let 
Sewanee  once  again  be  a  national  leader  in 
alumni  support. 


— John  W.  Tonissen,  Jr.,  C'70 
Vice-President  for  Annual  Giving 


Church  Relations 
a  Priority 

I  have  talked  to  a  number  of  Sewanee  friends 
and  clergy  colleagues  over  the  past  several 
months  and  have  thought  long  and  hard  about 
the  University  and  its  church  relations.  Two 
things  seem  clear  to  me. 

It  is  important,  indeed  urgent,  for  Sewanee  to 
have  a  higher  profile  within  the  Episcopal 
Church,  especially  in  the  owning  dioceses.  After 
Dr.  Ayres  sent  the  lovely  book  about  Sewanee  to 
all  churches  in  these  dioceses,  very  little  attempt 
was  made  to  keep  the  churches  informed  about 
the  life  of  the  University.  It  is  also  clear  to  me 
that  a  strategic  effort  must  be  made  to  build  re- 
lationships with  and  solicit  support  from 
dioceses  and  individual  congregations  for  the 
educational  ministry  of  the  University,  separate 
from  the  portion  of  the  "one-percent  Theological 
Education  Sunday  offering"  which  may  go  to 
The  School  of  Theology.  It  is  important  to  find  a 
way  that  Sewanee  be  supported  not  just  for  its 
theological  education  but  for  its  broad  educa- 
tional ministry  as  part  of  the  life  and  mission  of 
the  Episcopal  Church. 

1  would  suggest  that  two  things  be  done. 
First,  that  an  attractive  brochure  be  prepared  by 
the  Office  of  Development  for  use  in  church 
newsletters  and  Sunday 
bulletins,  starting  in  spring 
1991.  We  would  request  that  a 
Sunday  be  appointed  for 
celebrating  the  life  and  minis- 
try of  The  University  of  the 
South  in  the  churches  of  the 
owning  dioceses.  I  would 
hope  that  it  could  be  linked  to 
the  already  existing  "Episcopal  College  Sunday." 
Furthermore,  I  would  hope  that  a  similar 
information  piece  could  be  offered  to  churches 
beyond  the  Fourth  Province  in  an  appropriate 
way  beginning  in  1992. 

Second,  I  would  suggest  developing  a  new 
strategy  for  requesting  financial  support  for  the 
University  in  careful  consultation  with  the 
Fourth  Province  bishops.  Whether  we  request  a 
formula  such  as  $1  per  communicant  or  a  grant 
based  upon  a  church's  budget  or  a  simple  lump- 
sum gift,  the  important  thing  is  that  we  request 
some  financial  support  from  the  congregations 
of  this  church  for  the  ministry  of  the  whole 
University. 

At  the  diocesan  convention  in  January  I  noted 
with  interest  a  published  list  of  the  institutions 
of  our  diocese.  It  included  the  Penick  Home,  the 
Conference  Center,  and  St.  Mary's  and  St. 
Augustine's  colleges.  It  did  not  include  The 
University  of  the  South,  presumably  because  the 
University  exists  beyond  the  borders  of  this  dio- 
cese. This  is  an  omission  with  which  we  must 
contend  in  order  to  make  Sewanee  an  institution 
of  all  the  dioceses  in  this  province.  We  have 
much  to  do  to  further  a  living  relationship  be- 
tween the  church  and  the  University. 

— The  Rev.  Henry  N.  Parsley,  Jr.,  C'70 
Vice-President  for  Church  Relations 


A  Review  of  Andrew  Lytle's 
From  Eden  to  Babylon 

By  Jon  Meacham 


The  world  Andrew  Lytle  inhabits  is  very 
different  from  yours  or  mine.  While  he  may 
come  into  ours  for  a  moment  or  two  to  make  a 
drink  or  cook  some  supper,  Mr.  Lytle  dwells 
apart,  hearing  echoes  of  a  past  that  is,  for  him, 
not  dead,  but  real,  present,  just  receding. 

You  can  hear  it  simply  in  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  one  imbued  with  assured  authority,  grace, 
and  charm — always,  always  charm.  "We  will 
need  some  fire,  I  believe,"  he  said  to  me  the  first 
time  I  spent  an  evening  at  the  Log  Cabin  in 
Monteagle.  It  was  April,  several  years  ago,  and 
there  was  a  chill  in  the  late  afternoon  air.  "It  is 
the  cruellest  month,  you  know,"  he  said,  wink- 
ing at  me  over  his  silver  cup  of  bourbon. 

The  fire  made,  the  drinks  mixed,  and,  with 
only  his  voice  as  transport,  he  was  gone,  off  at 
Brice's  Crossroads,  where  Forrest  took  his  finest 
stand.  Then,  effortlessly,  he  was  at  Vanderbilt  in 
the  nineteen-twenties,  remembering  how  Allen 
Tate  met  Robert  Penn  Warren.  "Allen  was  a  sen- 
ior, and  he  discovered  Red  at  Professor  Curry's 
typewriter,  putting  down  a  poem.  They  became 
roommates." 

"That  was  our  world,  then,  you  see." 

An  older  world  is  the  overarching  subject  of 
Mr.  Lytle's  most  recent  collection  of  essays.  From 
Eden  to  Babylon,  published  in  January  by  Regn- 
ery  Gateway  of  Washington.  The  17  pieces  and 
two  interviews  collected  here  articulate  a  vision 
of  life  in  language  and  imagery  not  far  removed 
from  Mr.  Lytle's  conversation  at  table,  as  he 
holds  forth,  tells  tales,  and,  most  important, 
remembers. 


Andrew  Lytle  read  from  Iris  works  and  autographed 
copies  of  bis  newest  book  at  a  reception  in  his  honor  a 
University  Book  and  Supply  Store  on  May  1 . 


"To  have  these  pieces  presented  as  a  set,  in 
company,  is  to  put  in  perspective  the  scope  of 
Mr.  Lytle's  overall  achievement,  the  larger  reso- 
nance of  historic  vision  which  stands  behind  his 
career  as  artist  and  sage— as  teacher,  editor, 
critic,  and  keeper  of  the  communal  memory," 
writes  M.E.  Bradford,  the  editor  of  the  collection, 
in  the  introduction. 

The  collection  begins,  appropriately,  with  Mr. 
Lytle's  explicitly  agrarian  writings,  beginning 
with  "The  Hind  Tit,"  his  contribution  to  I'll  Take 
My  Stand  in  1930.  In  this  symposium  Mr.  Lytle  * 
first  joined  forces  with  John  Crowe  Ransom, 
Donald  Davidson,  Allen  Tate,  Robert  Penn  War- 
and  still  others  who  would  play  significant 
roles  in  the  literature  and  letters  of  the  twentieth 
century.  The  wide-ranging  essays  invite  them- 
selves to  be  read  because  of  the  man  who  wrote 
them  and  his  vision:  Mr.  Lytle,  the  last  surviving 
agrarian,  asks  us  to  consider  here  that  "the 
world's  plight  is  so  precarious  that  we  cannot 
survive  without  a  return  to  order  and  for  us  that 
n  only  be  Christian  order." 
From  the  polemical  agrarian  rhetoric  of  "The 
Small  Farm  Secures  the  State"  to  portraits  of 
particular  Southern  figures  like  John  Taylor  of 
Caroline  County,  Robert  E.  Lee,  John  C. 
Calhoun,  and  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest,  Mr.  Lytle 
argues  that  rural  life  is  the  basic  element  of  any 
human  order. 

"As  for  those  countrymen  who  have  not  gone 
so  deeply  in  the  money  economy,"  the  young 
Lytle  warns  solemnly  in  "The  Hind  Tit,"  "let 
them  hold  to  their  agrarian  fragments  and  bind 
them  together,  for  reconstructed  fragments  are 
better  than  a  strange  newness  which  does  not 
belong.  It  is  our  own,  and  if  we  have  to  spit  in 
the  water-bucket  to  keep  it  our  own,  we  had  bet- 
ter do  it."  To  take  these  essays  as  mere  polemic, 
however,  is  to  miss  the  deft  artistic  vision  that 

them  above  journalism  or  bombast.  They 
are,  on  a  deep  and  fundamental  level,  about 
ceremony,  manners,  and  grace — those  things 

all  above  the  mechanical  processes 
of  life. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  what  Mr.  Lytle  has  to  say 
about  Christian  universities  in  this  secular  age: 
"We  are  here  to  bear  witness  and  perform  an 
act  of  piety. .  -  -The  image  for  a  gentleman 
has  been  with  us  for  a  long  time.  It  has 
survived  from  before  the  days  when 
Christendom  was  rent.  I  think  we  have  to 
*^ '  go  back  to  that."  And  that,  ultimately,  is 
^      what  all  these  essays,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, are  about:  going  back  to  a  sense  of 

ssentially  a  frail  creature, 
trying  to  make  his  way  through  a 
world  in  which  the  very  order  of  life 
has  now  been  shattered. 

"In  my  childhood,  most  human 
creatures,  as  they  set  forth  to 
"work  or  play,  dance  or  love, 
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touched  hallowed  ground,  a  pond,  an  everlast- 
ing spring,  an  old  elm,  a  farm  that  generations 
had  known  and  lived  on  and  by,"  Mr.  Lytle  re- 
members in  "A  Myth  in  a  Garden."  Men  require 
that  hallowed  ground  to  remind  them  who  they 

and  what  they  stand  for.  As  Mr.  Lytle  says 
looking  back  in  "A  Retrospect  on  Bedford  Forrest 
nd  His  Critter  Company,"  "Location  is  that  other 
force  in  our  inheritance  which  balances  our  need 
for  movement.  It  is  the  family  which  represents 
and  maintains  it.  The  family  does  not  flourish 
amid  abstract  ideas.  It  is  substantial,  concrete, 
sensible It  was  the  basic  unity  of  the  Chris- 
tian community,  and  hence  the  state." 

Mr.  Lytle's  vocation  as,  in  his  phrase,  a  writer 
and  reader  of  fiction,  makes  these  essays  evoca- 
tive and  dramatic  in  a  way  that  is  frequently  ab- 
sent from  social  or  political  commentary.  In  a 
piece  looking  back  at  I'll  Take  My  Stand  fifty 
years  later,  he  tells  the  story  of  a  trip  he  took  to 
Mississippi,  "where  Forrest  often  rode." 

"Going  through  the  backcountry  to  Tupelo,  I 
stopped  to  inquire  along  the  way. . . .  Teams 
were  hitched  about  the  courthouse  fence;  a 
political  meeting  was  afoot.  The  patriarchs,  in 
black  hats  and  with  white  beards,  sat  on  the 

platform  with  their  hands  on  hickory  sticks 1 

was  told  to  go  down  the  road  until  I  came  to  a 
widow-woman's  house,  where  I  was  to  turn  left. 
1  had  no  trouble  finding  the  widow-woman's 
house.  It  had  no  stovewood  stacked  in  the  yard. 

"I've  often  asked  myself:  Why  was  it  so  few 
people  listened  to  us,  although  most  were  sym- 
pathetic. The  kind  of  life  they  knew  was  at  stake. 
I  think  the  reason  of  their  seeming  indifference  is 
this:  Nobody  could  imagine  the  world  they  were 
bom  in,  had  lived  in,  and  were  still  living  in 
could  disappear. 
"Well,  it  has." 

Reflections  on  a  world  that  has  disappeared 
fill  this  volume,  and  the  essays  move  from  the 
ly  agrarian  and  historical  perspectives  to  a 
longer,  more  theological  view  of  things.  "I'm 
not  a  conservative,"  Mr.  Lytle  has  said  in  conver- 
sation, usually  with  a  mischievous  smite,  when 
the  subject  is  raised.  "I'm  just  a  poor  Christian." 
The  rest  of  the  passage  on  the  anniversary  of  I'll 
Take  My  Stand,  for  instance,  sums  up  this  longer 
view:  "As  my  final  word,  I  think  we  should  have 
found  a  larger  word  than  agrarian,  for  it  was 
this  whole  country's  Christian  inheritance  that 
was  threatened,  and  still  is.  But  let  there  be  no 
misunderstanding.  We  are  still  subjects  of  Chris- 
tendom. Only  we  have  reached  its  Satanic 
phase.  I  can't  believe  that  any  society  is  strong 
which  holds  physical  comfort  as  its  quest.  There 
is  only  one  comfort,  and  it  is  the  only  thing  that 
has  been  promised:  The  gates  of  Hell  will  not 
finally  prevail." 

Reading  these  essays  generates  an  immediate 
sense  that  you  are  in  the  presence  of  something 
higher  and  nobler  than  the  everyday  things  of 
life.  Mr.  Lytle  is  telling  us  stories  and  making 
points  about  a  time  when  giants  must  have 
walked  the  earth.  To  think  now  of  that  summer 
morning  in  1927  when  Allen  Tate,  Caroline  Gor- 
don, Katherine  Anne  Porter,  and  Andrew  Lytle 
piled  into  a  secondhand  Ford  to  ride  over  the 
eastern  battlefields  of  Lee  and  Jackson  ("A  Jour- 
ney South")  is  to  feel  tradition  quickening. 


warming  you  inside.  Even  (he  slight  disappoint- 
ments^— they  dropped  (Catherine  Anne  off  at  a 
farm  in  Pennsylvania — turn  out  all  right.  They 
picked  Red  Warren  up  at  Harpers  Ferry. 

Perhaps  that  is  what  invests  these  ostensibly 
social  and  political  pieces  with  such  appeal — 
they  are  not  limited  to  that  rather  narrow  label. 
They  are,  instead,  evocations  of  a  past  that 
seems  somehow  so  much  more  interesting,  and 
substantial,  than  our  present  time.  Mr.  Lytle  has 
noted  elsewhere  that  never  before  in  history  has 
so  much  been  published  and  so  little  been  worth 
reading.  He  hails  from  a  time  when  men  and 
women  like  Tate,  Warren,  Gordon,  Porter, 
Ransom,  and  Davidson  were  alive,  writing  and 
arguing  together,  going  in  and  out  of  one 
another's  houses,  their  lives  all,  in  archetypal 
Southern  fashion,  interconnected  by  friendship, 
kinship,  and  geography. 

In  an  interview  with  Madison  Smart t  Bell 
published  in  the  collection,  he  talks  about  those 
connections,  remembering  Davidson,  who  was 
teaching  at  Vanderbilt  when  Mr.  Lytle  was  an 
undergraduate.  "He  was  a  good  teacher.  He 
didn't  think  I  was  much  of  a  scholar.  I  took  that 
sophomore  class  in  English,  and  Davidson 
always  shook  his  head  at  me.  I  was  a  dancing 
man  in  those  days,  fooled  around.  He  only  gave 
me  a  C.  And  I  never  took  a  class  from  him 

The  "dancing  man"  who  kept  two  sets  of 
tails,  "one  at  the  cleaners  and  one  on  my  back," 
would  later  teach  Flannery  O'Connor  fiction 
writing  at  the  University  of  Iowa.  "I  think  I 
learned  more  than  she  did,"  Mr.  Lytle  says.  "I 
was  given  her  stuff  to  read  when  I  came  there 
because  they  knew  I  could  pronounce  'chitlins.' " 

Bell  asks  Mr.  Lytle  if  he  thinks  the  myth  of  the 
Garden,  a  frequent  topic  in  these  pages,  is  a 
tragedy.  "If  s  not  a  tragedy,  if  s  just  the  begin- 
ning of  life.  In  the  beginning  of  life  you  have 
comedy  and  tragedy  too.  But  it  seems  to  me  you 
cannot  fall  from  innocence,  no  way  to.  You 
quicken  into  living,  you  fall  into,  you  enter,  the 
wilderness  of  time. 

"Thaf  s  a  mighty  broad  subject.  I'm  going  to 
make  some  biscuits,  if  you'll  cut  the  ham.  Can 
you  all  eat  some  ham?  The  turkey  is,  well,  not 
deliquescent,  I  hope  if  s  not,  but  we  might  best 
avoid  it." 

It  is  this  particular  voice,  iterated  again  and 
again,  that  remarks  powerfully  on  agrarianism, 
Southern  heroes  and  Christian  gentlemen,  and 
the  plight  of  those  of  us  who  live,  in  Bradford's 
phrase,  "somewhere  between  Eden  and  Baby- 
lon, the  Land  of  Nod,  and  Heaven's  Gate." 

Jon  Meacham,  C'91,  is  an  English  major  from 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  He  has  written  for  The 
Chattanooga  Times  and  will  work  for  The  Wash- 
ington Post  this  summer.  The  -preceding  article  ap- 
peared in  the  spring  1990  issue  of  Horns  of  Plenty: 
Malcolm  Cowley  and  his  Generation. 


Readers  of  the  Sewanee  News  are  invited  to 
order  From  Eden  to  Babylon  at  the  special  price 
of  $16.00  plus  $250  postage  and  handling 
(plus  7.75%  sales  tax  for  orders  delivered  in 
Tennessee)  by  writing  Books,  SPO 1145,  The 
University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  TN  37375. 


What  Does  It  Mean 
To  Be  a  Church  College? 


During  the  past  two  years,  there  has  been  wide- 
spread discussion  on  the  Sewanee  campus  about 
what  it  means — or  should  mean — to  be  a  church 
college.  In  1988-89,  several  groups  of  students, 
faculty,  and  staff  members,  appointed  by  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  studied  this  question.  Recently, 
Dr.  Earl  H.  Brill,  Episcopal  chaplain  at  Duke 
University,  addressed  a  gathering  of  faculty  and 
staff  members  on  relations  between  religious 
denominations  and  American  higher  education 
from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  close  involvement  of  the  churches 
in  higher  education  has  diminished  significantly, 
especiaUy  since  the  late  nineteenth  century. 

The  University  of  the  South  is,  as  our  state- 
ment of  purpose  (1975)  says,  "an  institution  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,"  dedicated  to  increasing 
"knowledge,  understanding,  and  wisdom,  pur- 
sued in  close  community  and  in  full  freedom  of 
inquiry,  and  enlightened  by  Christian  faith." 
Such  objectives  have  proven  to  be  difficult  for 
many  institutions  to  hold  together,  witfi  the  re- 
sult that  many  of  the  colleges  founded  by  the 
various  churches  have  given  up  their  religious 
ties. 

In  my  opinion,  the  strong  ties  between  the 
Episcopal  Churcli — indeed,  the  Anglican 
Communion — and  Sewanee  are  extremely  im- 
portant for  the  health  and  well-being  of  this  in- 
stitution. The  dioceses  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
which,  through  the  Board  of  Trustees,  own  and 
control  The  University  of  the  South  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  this  institution  guidance 
and  significant  support.  The  University,  for  its 
part,  should  give  appropriate  expression  to  the 
Christian  faith  in  accordance  with  the  traditions 
of  Anglicanism,  while  becoming  the  best  pos- 
sible academic  institution.  With  reference  to  the 
college,  what  does  this  mean? 

The  Christian  nature  and  purpose  of  the  insti- 
tution should,  first  of  all,  be  expressed  in  the 
curriculum.  Every  student  should  confront  ques- 
tions about  human  nature  and  destiny,  the  moral 
questions  confronting  individuals  and  societies, 
and  the  ultimate  meaning  of  life  itself.  The  cur- 
riculum should  be  rich  in  courses  dealing  with 
Judaic  and  Christian  intellectual  and  cultural 
traditions  from  antiquity  to  the  present  and  with 
other  religious  faiths  and  cultures.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  a  course  in  religion 
should  be  required.  The  subject  matter  de- 
scribed here  has  an  appropriate  place  in 
all  disciplines  of  a  liberal  arts  curriculum 
and  is  essential  to  many  of  them.  There 
are  currently  over  fifty  courses  in  the 
college  catalogue  which  deal  directly 
with  religious  issues.  In  an  Episcopal 
college,  the  treatment  of  religious  and 
moral  issues  in  the  classroom  should 
be  natural  and  forthright.  These  are, 
after  all,  issues  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance in  human  experience. 

A  Christian  ethos  of  a  kind  ap- 
propriate to  the  Episcopal  Church 


should  also  be  expressed  in  undergraduate  life 
outside  the  classroom.  Values  such  as  honesty, 
compassion,  responsibility,  and  service  should 
be  emphasized  throughout  the  programs  and 
activities  sponsored  by  the  institution.  Student 
organizations  should  be  accountable  for  their 
actions  and  expected  to  help  to  fulfill  the  broad- 
er extracurricular  aims  of  the  institution  of 
which  they  are  a  part.  Service  organizations 
should  be  visible  and  active.  Undergraduate  life 
should  be  carefully  supervised,  even  while  the 
institution's  policies  provide  freedom  for  indi- 
viduals to  grow  and  develop  as  responsible  hu- 
man beings. 

A  church  college  ought  also  to  be  a  worship- 
ing community  with  an  active  chaplaincy  and  a 
rich  set  of  opportunities  through  which  students 
and  faculty  members  can  engage  in  a  quest  for 
religious  faith  and  truth.  Formal  and  informal 
religious  services,  study  and  prayer  groups,  pas- 
toral counseling,  and  social  service  activities 
should  all  be  part  of  such  a  program.  The  aim 
should  be  to  make  religious  activities  an  integral 
part  of  the  life  of  the  academic  community.  Con- 
certed efforts  should  be  made  to  relate  these  ac- 
tivities to  the  various  levels  of  religious  commit- 
ment and  understanding — including  a  lack  of 
such  commitment  and  understanding — to  be 
found  in  a  diverse  faculty  and  student  body. 

Saying  these  things  is,  of  course,  a  great  deal 
easier  than  carrying  them  out.  Moreover,  the 
cultural  context  in  which  church  colleges  seek  to 
carry  out  their  work  is  continually  changing,  so 
that  what  seems  effective  in  one  period  is  no 
longer  so  in  another.  New  approaches  need 
continually  to  be  considered. 

In  whatever  programmatic  way  an  institution 
like  Sewanee  seeks  to  give  expression  to  its 
religious  heritage  and  mission,  it  is  clear  that  the 
sine  qua  non  for  the  success  of  all  these  endeav- 
ors is  that  the  college  be  a  vital  intellectual 
community,  thoroughly  committed  to  and 
engaged  in  a  search  for  truth  wherever  it  can  be 
found,  guaranteeing  freedom  of  discussion  and 
artistic  freedom  within  the  reasonable  limits  of  a 
civilized  society,  and  willing  to  tolerate  a  wide 
spectrum  of  ideas  and  beliefs.  Providing  that 
these  conditions  exist,  faith  and  reason  can 
continue  to  enrich  each  other  as,  I  believe,  they 
have  at  Sewanee  ever  since  the 
first  students  and  faculty 
members  gathered  to  open 
The  University  of  the 
South  in  St.  Augustine's 
Chapel  in  1868. 
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"The  Vision  Test"  appears  in  Mono  Van 

Duyn's  Letters  From  a  Father  and  Other 

Poems  (New  York  Atheneum,  1982). 

Reprinted  with  permission  of  the  author.  Ms. 

Van  Duyn,  author  of  seven  volumes  of  poems 

and  recipient  of  the  National 

Book  Award  in  1970  and  the 

Bollingen  Prize  for  poetry. 

ns  the  faculty  of  the  Sewanee 

Writers'  Conference  in  July. 

The  Vision  Test 

Mona  Van  Duyn 


with  the  rocks 


My  driver's  license  is  lapsing  and  so  1  appear 

in  a  roomful  of  waiting  others  and  get  i.i  line. 

1  must  master  a  lighted  box  of  far  or  near, 

a  highway  language  of  shape,  squiggle  and  sign. 

As  the  quarter-hours  pass  1  watch  the  lady  in  charge 

of  the  test,  and  think  how  patient,  how  slow,  how  nice 

she  is,  a  kindly  priestess  indeed,  her  large, 

round  face,  her  vanilla  pudding,  baked-apple-and-spice 

face  in  continual  smiles  as  she  calls  each  "Dear" 

and  "Honey"  and  shows  first-timers  what  to  see. 

She  enjoys  her  job,  how  pleasant  to  be  in  her  care 

rather  than  brute  little  bureaucrat  or  saleslady. 

I  imagine  her  life  as  a  tender  placing  of  hands 

on  her  children's  hands  as  they  come  to  grips  v 

and  scissors  of  the  world.  The  girl  before  me  stands 

in  a  glow  of  good  feeling.  I  take  my  place  at  the  box. 

"And  how  are  you  this  lovely  morning.  Dear? 

A  few  little  questions  first.  Your  name?— Your  age?— 

Your  profession?"  "Poet."  "What  ?"  She  didn't  hear. 

"Poet,"  I  say  loudly.  The  blank  pink  page 

of  her  face  is  lifted  to  me.  "What?"  she  says. 

"POET,"  I  yell,  "P-O-E-T." 

A  moment's  silence.  "Pocf?"she  asks.  "Yes." 

Her  pencil's  still.  She  tums  away  from  me 

to  the  waiting  crowd,  tips  back  her  head  like  a  hen 

drinking  clotted  milk,  and  her  "Ha  ha  hee  hee  hee" 

of  hysterical  laughter  rings  through  the  room.  Again 

"Oh,  ha  ha  ha  ha  ha  hee  hee." 

People  slop  chatting.  A  few  titter.  It's  dear 

I've  told  some  marvelous  joke  they  didn't  quite  catch. 

She  resettles  her  glasses,  pulls  herself  together, 

pats  her  waves.  The  others  listen  and  watch. 

"And  what  are  we  going  to  call  the  color  of  your  hair?" 

she  asks  me  warily.  Perhaps  it's  turned  white 

on  the  instant,  or  green  is  the  color  poets  declare, 

or  perhaps  I've  merely  made  her  distrust  her  sight. 

"Up  to  now  if  s  always  been  brown."  Her  pencil  trembles, 

then  with  an  almost  comically  obvious  show 

of  reluctance  she  lets  me  look  in  her  box  of  symbols 

for  normal  people  who  know  where  they  want  to  go. 


Frantisek  Pasptsil,  SSMC  violinist-in-residenci,  comes  tc  the  music  center  fmm  hisn 
Czechoslovakia.  This  summer's  program  of  30  orchestra  and  chamber  music  concerts  will 
feature  many  works  by  Eastern  European  composers.  For  a  detailed  concert  bulletin,  v 
Sewanee  Summer  Music  Center,  Sewanee,  TN  37375. 


Sewanee  Earns  National  Award 

In  national  competition  sponsored  by  the  Council  for  Advancement  and 
Support  of  Education  (CASE),  Sewanee  has  been  awarded  a  bronze  medal 
for  its  overall  parent  relations  program.  Sewanee's  entry  included  all  as- 
pects of  the  program,  including  communications,  fund-raising,  and  organ- 
izational structures  for  the  involvement  of  parents  in  the  life  of  the  college. 
Of  22  entries,  Sewanee  won  third  prize  for  overall  effectiveness.  Entries 
were  judged  on  success  in  reaching  stated  objectives,  as  well  as  on  the  qua- 
lity and  impact  of  the  materials  submitted.  Dr.  Richard  Chapman,  secretary 
to  the  Parents'  Council  since  its  founding  in  1983,  ends  his  tenure  with  the 
news  of  this  national  award  and  passes  this  post  on  to  Yogi  Anderson. 


First  International  Studies 
Institute  Offered 

This  summer  ten  Sewanee  faculty  members  will  participate  in  the  first 
International  Studies  In-Service  Institute,  a  joint  program  offered  by  the 
University  and  Motlow  State  Community  College  for  teachers  in  Franklin 
County  and  surrounding  areas.  Designed  by  Dr.  James  Hart  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  History  to  improve  international  studies  education  in  Middle 
Tennessee,  the  Institute  was  established  with  the  help  of  a  $5,400  grant 
from  the  Tennessee  Humanities  Council.  The  Institute  is  open  to  teachers 
of  grades  K-12,  with  classes  focusing  on  the  history  and  culture  of  Eastern 
Europe,  Western  Europe,  Asia,  the  Spanish  world,  the  English  world,  and 
the  Muslim  world.  All  classes  will  be  held  on  the  Sewanee  campus,  June 
19  to  July  28. 

Participating  Sewanee  faculty  include  Peter  Smith,  James  Hart,  and 
Harold  Goldberg,  Eastern  Europe;  Gerald  Smith,  Asia;  Thomas  Spaccarelu, 
the  Spanish  world;  Robert  Delcamp  and  Susan  Rupert,  the  English  world; 
Reinhard  Zachau,  Western  Europe;  and  Arthur  Knoll  and  Elwood  Dunn, 
the  Muslim  world. 


;,  T28,andMrs.  Jones  at  the  unveiling  of  his  portrait  during 
o  trustees.  Bishop  Jones  served  as  Chancellor  of  the  University 
from  1967-1973. 


Read  All 
About  It! 


The  University  has  been  getting  some  good 
press  this  year.  The  January  issue  of  Southern 
Living  magazine  offered  readers  a  two-page  visit 
to  the  top  of  the  Mountain,  while  an  article  on 
the  status  of  things  considered  "first  class"  in 
January's  Town  and  Country  magazine  included 
Sewanee  as  a  "class  act."  The  May  1990  supple- 
ment to  Tennis  magazine  put  The  University  of 
the  South  in  its  College  Spotlight  for  Sewanee's 
noteworthy  tennis  program,  citing  the  confer- 
ence championships  won  by  both  the  men's  and 
women's  teams.  In  a  more  academic  vein,  the 
benefits  of  the  University's  island  ecology  pro- 
gram were  highlighted  in  the  May  issue  of  Bio- 
Science,  a  publication  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Biological  Sciences. 

University 
Receives  Mellon 
Foundation  Grant 

The  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation  has  award- 
ed The  University  of  the  South  a  Presidential 
Discretionary  Grant  of  $200,000,  a  matching 
grant  designated  for  use  by  new  presidents  of 
private  liberal  arts  colleges  during  the  first  three 
years  of  their  presidency. 

"We  are  delighted  to  accept  this  generous  gift 
and  have  already  used  a  portion  of  it  in  the  criti- 
cal areas  of  minority  recruitment  and  curriculum 
reform,"  said  Vice-Chancellor  Williamson.  "  1 
am  also  pleased  to  announce  that  an  alumnus 
and  current  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  has 
committed  to  match  the  entire  grant  with  a  gift 
of  $200,000." 

These  funds  will  be  used  in  curriculum 
development,  as  the  college  expands  its  academ- 
ic offerings,  and  in  the  evaluation  and  enhance- 
ment of  Sewanee's  student  affairs  programs. 


The  Vice-Chancellor's  Corner 


With  this  issue,  Vice-Chancellor  Williamson  will 
begin  a  regular  column  covering  a  variety  of  topics  of 
interest  to  members  of  the  greater  Sewanee  family. 

Teaching  is  at  the  heart  of  a  Sewanee  education. 
As  I  begin  the  first  of  these  columns  for  Sewanee 
News,  I  have  just  finished  grading  final  examina- 
tions. My  course,  "Intelligence  and  Foreign 
Policy  in  the  Twentieth  Century,"  had  24  juniors 
and  seniors.  We  met  each  Monday  afternoon  for 
two  or  more  hours  with  an  occasional  special 
dinner  or  lecture.  Each  week  students  prepared 
a  two-page  briefing  paper  on  a  country  or  topic, 
such  as  the  Soviet  Union  or  arms  control.  Five 
outside  lecturers  came,  including  Vice-Admiral 
William  Studeman,  C'61,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency,  and  Douglas  Porch, 
C'67,  Mark  Clark  Professor  of  History  at  the 
Citadel.  Former  Vanderbilt  University 
professor  of  political  science  Harry  Ran- 
som (brother  of  John  Ransom,  C'42,  re- 
tired Sewanee  registrar  and  admissions 
officer),  Ambassador  Ralph  Earle,  who 
headed  the  SALT  II  talks,  and  Congressman  Jim 
Cooper  also  participated.  Class  topics  ranged 
from  covert  operations  to  signals  intelligence 
and  concluded  with  an  analysis  of  Tinker,  Tailor, 
Soldier,  Spy,  or  how  to  read  a  spy  novel. 

This  course,  like  many  faculty  courses,  grew 
out  of  my  research  interests  and  my  attempt  to 
understand  the  nature  of  international  relations 
in  this  century.  In  it  I  sought  to  expose  students 
to  competing  theories  about  intelligence,  to 
show  the  impact  of  the  Cold  War  on  the  devel- 
opment of  intelligence  operations,  and  to 
suggest  how  they  might  understand  the 
profound  changes  now  taking  place  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  class  dis- 
cussions were  often  vigorous;  the  students  did 
not  seem  much  intimidated  by  the  title  "V-C" 
From  these  exchanges  came  some  very  distinct 
impressions:  namely,  that  we  have  some  brilliant 
undergraduates,  students  who  are  concerned 
about  the  future  of  the  United  States  and  its 
international  position  and  who  are  anxious  to 
make  the  most  of  their  Sewanee  education.  One 
more  thing — the  students  are  wonderful  to  have 
as  friends  and  associates. 

But  my  experience  at  Sewanee  is  not  unique. 
Other  faculty  have  the  same  exhilaration,  the 
same  pleasure  of  watching  students  mature  and 
grow  and  understand,  and  the  same  frustrations 
when  students  do  not  quite  display  their  full  po- 
tential. Each  semester  my  faculty  colleagues,  as  I 
have  for  nearly  thirty  years,  meet  each  new  class 
with  expectation  and  excitement.  During  the 
term  to  be-sure  we  may  tire  a  bit  and  find  the 
papers  more  difficult  to  grade.  Then  comes  the 
final  examination  and  the  end  of  the  class. 
Sadness,  regret,  a  kind  of  disappointment  that 
the  class  is  over:  all  characterize  our  reaction  as 
the  unique  experience  of  that  particular  class 
comes  to  an  end,  never  to  be  repeated. 

Whether  in  the  classroom  or  the  chapel,  on 
the  athletic  field  or  the  stage,  teaching  is  a 
constant  feature  of  the  Sewanee  experience.  The 


transmission  of  information,  the  challenge  to 
think  afresh  about  a  problem,  the  sharing  of 
mutual  talents  and  interests,  and  mentor- 
student  relationships  in  research  projects  and 
interdisciplinary  activities,  all  combine  to  give 
students  a  total  educational  environment.  The 
totality  of  this  experience  is  one  of  the  most 
salient  characteristics  of  a  Sewanee  education, 
for  the  entire  Domain  is  our  classroom.  The 
depth  of  that  experience  is,  in  my  opinion,  one 
of  the  reasons  that  alumni  so  enjoy  coming  back 
to  Sewanee,  for  they  find  themselves  assaulted 
with  memories  of  an  education  that  took  place 
both  in  and  out  of  the  classroom,  with  professors 
and  coaches  and  friends  and  members  of  the 
community. 

Each  year  faculty  work  to  improve  their 
courses  and  to  ensure  that  their  courses  fit  into 
an  overall  liberal  arts  curriculum.  Sometimes  the 
curriculum  has  to  be  changed  to  meet  new 
challenges,  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the 
instructional  experience,  or  to  give  students  new 
opportunities  for  personalized  instruction.  This 
summer  eight  faculty  members  hold  course 
development 
grants  to  work  on 
revamping  sub- 
stantial parts  of 
their  courses  in 
preparation  for  a 
revised  curricu- 
lum, effective  in 
the  Advent  semes- 
ter 1991.  We 
expect  another 
fifteen  faculty  to 
have  such  grants 
next  summer,  with 
a  special  focus  on 
a  new  humanities 
sequence  and  new  courses  that  reflect  Sewanee's 
Judeo-Christian  heritage.  Quality,  change,  rigor, 
and  a  willingness  to  try  fresh  approaches  help 
guarantee  that  undergraduates  receive  a 
superior,  distinctive  educational  experience  at 
Sewanee.  Teaching,  whether  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  or  The  School  of  Theology, 
remains  the  center  piece  of  the  intellectual  life  of 
The  University  of  the  South. 

Still,  I  am  sad  my  course  is  over;  there  was  so 
much  more  to  cover.  But  there  will  be  next  year, 
a  new  class,  a  different  course,  another  chal- 
lenge. That  is  what  makes  teaching  so  special,  so 
important,  so  refreshing  to  those  privileged  with 
an  academic  appointment  at  Sewanee. 

— Samuel  R.  Williamson,  Vice-Chancellor 


Homecoming  1990 

The  dates  for  Homecoming  1990are 
October  5-7.  Reserve  your  spot  now! 


Sewanee  Novelist 
Puts  New  Light  on 
Gilded  Age 

by  Margot  Patterson 


The  insider  trading 
scandal,  fraud  in  the 
savings  and  loan  in- 
dustry, corporate  raid- 
ers looting  company 
cash:  The  excesses  pro- 
voked by  the  get-rich 
spirit  of  the  1980s  call 
to  mind  the  Gilded  Age 
of  the  19th  century 
when  America's  cap- 
tains of  industry 
wheeled  and  dealed 
Porter  their  way  into  im- 

private  fortunes,  often  at  public  expense. 
That  era,  so  similar  to  our  own,  is  the  subject  of 
a  new  novel  by  Donald  Porter,  who  graduated 
from  Sewanee  in  1960. 

lubike  Jim  and  Ihe  Wizard  of  Wall  Street  is  about 
three  of  America's  original  robber  barons.  A  fic- 
tional recreation  of  history,  the  novel  focuses  on- 
lay Gould  and  Jim  Fisk  as  they  struggle  to  keep 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  from  taking  control  of  the 
Erie  Railroad.  The  two  men  are  only  partially 
successful,  and  their  speculation  in  gold  helps 
precipitate  the  crash  of  the  gold  market  in  1869 
and  the  century's  worst  business  depression. 
Readers  of  history  may  remember  that  Fisk  died 
shortly  thereafter.  One  of  the  great  financial 
minds  of  his  time,  Gould  managed  to  preserve 
his  fortune  but  his  reputation  never  recovered. 
In  lubike  jim,  Porter  has  produced  what  pub- 
licists like  to  call  "a  sweeping  historical  panora- 
ma "  Ulysses  Grant,  Boss  Tweed,  and  Horace 
Greeley  stride  across  that  panorama.  Even  a  few 
of  Porter's  classmates  from  Sewanee  briefly  ap- 
pear, disguised  as  19th-century  traders  on  Wall 
Street.  The  novel  is  historical  romance  in  both 
the  broadest  and  most  literal  sense  of  the  word. 
Readers  will  quickly  discover  that  money  is 
scarcely  the  only  thing  Jay  Gould  and  Jim  Fisk 
have  on  their  minds.  The  two  men  wander  from 
boardroom  to  bedroom.  Even  the  puritanical 
Gould  eventually  succumbs  to  the  charms  of 
Annabelle  Stokes,  Ulysses  Grant's  glamorous 
sister-in-law,  who  is  only  a  little  more  sedate 
than  Fisk's  inamorata,  Josie  Mansfield.  Porter's 
prose  style  in  detailing  his  heroes'  amatory  ad- 
ventures is,  well,  vigorous.  His  titans  of  industry 
are  larger  than  life  figures  with  corresponding 
appetites.  They  fight  off  Vanderbilt's  thugs,  hob- 
nob with  Ulysses  Grant,  undertake  daring  finan- 
cial deals,  escape  angry  mobs.  The  one  thing 
they  seldom  do  is  go  home  to  their  wives. 

Porter  spent  five  years  poring  over  news- 
papers, histories  and  biographies,  trial 
transcripts,  and  illustrated  weeklies  of  the 
period  to  write  jubilee  jim  and  the  Wizard  of  Wall 
Street,  inspired  both  by  the  premier  financial 
event  of  the  century  and  his  desire  to  rescue  his 


two  protagonists  from  what  he  believes  is  a  bum 
rap  from  history. 

'In  researching  the  book,  1  found  an  enor- 
us  amount  written  but  much  of  it  inaccurate 
and  based  on  myth  and  a  desire  to  make  Gould 
look  like  an  evil  person,"  Porter  said.  "A  lot  ot 
these  people  helped  build  America.  I  had  a  de- 
sire to  set  the  record  straight  after  a  century  of 
misrepresentation." 

Porter  said  a  recent  scholarly  biography  of  Jay 
Gould  by  Murray  Klein  reached  a  conclusion 
very  similar  to  his  own.  Both  believe  that  Gould 
was  much  more  public-spirited  than  commonly 
credited.  . 

Though  Porter's  seventh  novel,  jubilee  /im  is 
his  most  successful  novel  to  date  and  his  first  to 
be  issued  in  hardcover.  Author  Steven  Birming- 
ham has  a  blurb  on  the  front.  Kirkus  Reviews 
called  it  "splendid,  chock-full  of  life."  Publishers 
Weekly  said  it  "vibrantly  evokes  a  bygone  New 
York  City."  More  than  one  reviewer  has  drawn  a 
comparison  between  the  financial  exploits  of 
Gould,  Fisk,  and  Vanderbilt  and  those  of  today  s 
Ivan  Boesky  and  Michael  Milken. 

America  is  and  always  has  been  a  nation  of 
hustlers,  said  Porter,  who  admits  the  compari- 
son but  only  to  a  degi 


"What  Gould  and  Fisk  and  Vanderbilt  did 
was  accepted  practice.  But  the  Boeskys  and 
Milkens  definitely  broke  rules  that  have  been 
I  promulgated  by  the  S.E.C.  They  broke  laws.  In 
j  the  19th  century,  there  were  no  laws  for  people 
>  break." 

Porter  distinguishes  another  difference  be- 
tween yesterday's  and  today's  financial 
j  Houdinis. 

"In  the  19th  century,  they  were  building 
|  things,"  he  said.  "Today,  it's  paper  transactions 
and  paper  pyramids." 

A  businessman  as  well  as  writer,  Porter  is 
I  head  of  his  own  investment  company,  Ariel 
Capita]  Management,  in  Manhattan.  As  such,  he 
seems  ideally  suited  to  writing  about  financial 
history,  but  the  phrase  "financial  writer"  is  one 
he  shies  away  from.  He  considers  himself  a 
novelist.  Period.  He  remarked  that  what  chiefly 
interested  him  in  writing  the  novel  was  not  the 


financial  deals  Gould  and  Fisk  struck  but  the 
personal  relationship  between  the  two  men. 

"You  ask  yourself  how  could  a  cautious,  pru- 
dent guy  like  Gould  become  involved  with  an 
ebullient,  partying,  300-pound  Falstaffian  char- 
acter such  as  Fisk?  Fisk  was  a  creature  of  enor- 
mous fun.  He  died  at  the  age  of  37,  and  25,000 
people  turned  out  for  his  funeral.  His  was  the 
second-largest  funeral  New  York  had  ever  seen.' 
"lubike  jim  is  a  buddy  book,"  Porter  said.  "If:. 
Butch  Cassidy  and  the  Sundance  Kid.  Ifs  a  book 
about  friendship  and  betrayal.  The  theme  of 
betrayal  runs  through  the  book.  Who  are  your 
friends  and  who  should  you  be  loyal  to?  Ifs  a 
human  story  more  than  anything." 

Porter  spends  about  two-thirds  of  his  time 
writing  and  one-third  of  his  time  following  in- 
vestments. Currently,  he  is  writing  a  court-room 
thriller  loosely  based  on  the  story  of  Elizabeth 
Morgan,  a  plastic  surgeon  who  was  recently  re- 
leased from  prison  after  serving  two  years  for 
refusing  to  disclose  to  her  ex-husband  the 
whereabouts  of  their  daughter  whom  she  said 
he  had  sexually  molested.  Successive  chapters  of 
the  new  novel  will  be  told  from  the  wife's  and 
husband's  points  of  view. 

"What  piqued  my  interest  in  the  Elizabeth 
Morgan  case  is  the  possibility 
that  the  father  may  be  wronged," 
Porter  said.  "The  father  in  that 
case  may  be  completely  innocent 
or  he  may  not.  Ifs  almost 
impossible  to  defend  yourself 
against  that  charge. " 

In  the  thriller,  as  in  lubike  /im, 
Porter  said  he  is  interested  in 
exploring  the  role  of  innuendo 
and  public  rumor  in  creating  an 
image  that  may  or  may  not 
correspond  to  the  truth.  But  after 
spending  so  much  time 
researching  the  history  behind 
lubike  jim,  Porter  said  that  his 
subsequent  books  will  depend 
almost  entirely  on  his 
imagination. 

"Anytime  you  put  in  anything 
from  the  real  world  it  makes  the 
writing  immensely  more 
difficult,"  he  commented. 
"Just  ignore  reality— if  s  a  deadly  business"  is 
his  advice  for  young  writers. 

But  sometimes  real  life  is  easy  to  accommo- 
date. Sewanee  alumni  can  turn  to  chapter  30  of 
lubike  jim  and  Ihe  Wizard  of  Wall  Street  to  see  how 
some  of  their  classmates  made  the  transition  into 
the  19th  century. 

"I  was  down  at  Sewanee  for  Homecoming 
five  years  ago,"  Porter  said.  "Frisky  Freyer  and 
Bob  Rust  and  Flowers  Crawford  kept  talking 
about  how  they'd  like  to  be  in  a  work  of  fiction. 
So  I  went  back  to  the  hotel  and  wrote  them  in." 


Margot  Patterson  is  a  free-lance  writer  who 
has  lived  in  Sewanee  for  the  last  two  years. 


How  to  Keep  It 
All  in  the  Family^ 

by  Denise  M.  Topolnicki 

V  V  hatever  your  age,  you  can 
always  find  reasons  to  put  off  estate 
planning.  There's  the  hassle  of  finding 
a  lawyer,  the  expense,  and  all  that  off- 
putting  jargon.  Worst  of  all,  perhaps,  is 
the  uncomfortable  feeling  you  get  from 
thinking  about  your  own  death. 

None  of  these  excuses,  however, 
justifies  the  price — in  both  money  and  frus- 
tration— that  your  survivors  will  pay  if  you  don' 
put  your  affairs  in  order.  If  you  die  without  a  will, 
you  will  effectively  leave  your  family's  financial 
security  to  the  ungentle  mercy  of  inflexible  state  laws, 
frequently  plodding  courts,  and  sometimes  greedy 
lawyers.  You  could  also  wind  up  bequeathing  far 
more  than  necessary  to  your  Uncle  Sam.  Federal  tax 
brackets  start  at  37%  on  estates  above  $600,000  and 
top  out  at  a  back-bending  55%  on  multimillion-dollar 
ones.  And  the  rules  may  well  change — for  the  worse. 
Says  Stuart  Becker,  a  tax  partner  with  the  accounting 
firm  Laventhol  &  Horwath  in  New  York  City:  "When 
President  Bush  says  that  taxes  won't  increase,  he's 
talking  about  income  taxes,  not  estate  taxes." 

A  carefully  drawn  estate  plan  can  spare  your 
family  both  expense  and  anguish.  By  using  a  few 
relatively  straightforward  techniques,  most  families 
can  pass  their  estates  on  with  a  minimum  of  red  tape 
and  without  a  penny  of  federal  estate  tax.  At  the  same 
time,  you  can  also  protect  the  special  needs  of 
youthful,  disabled,  or  spendthrift  heirs. 

The  stories  on  estate  planning  that  follow  this  one 
will  tell  you  how  to  accomplish  those  goals  with  wills 
and  trusts,  the  basic  building  blocks  of  a  solid  estate 
plan.  But  before  reading  about  them,  you  need  to 
know  the  three  fundamental  issues  that  every  estate 
plan  must  address:  providing  for  heirs,  minimizing 
estate  taxes,  and  lightening  the  administrative  burden 


Providing  for  Your  Heirs 

How  property  passes  to  your  heirs  depends  on 
whether  you  hold  it  in  your  name  or  through  some 
other  form  of  ownership.  Assets  that  you  own  jointly 
with  rights  of  survivorship,  for  example,  will 
automatically  go  to  the  surviving  joint  owner  after 
your  death.  Assets  for  which  you  designate  a 
beneficiary,  such  as  Individual  Retirement  Accounts, 
pensions,  and  life-insurance  policies,  will  pass  to 
whomever  you  name. 

But  there  is  only  one  way  to  make  sure  that  prop- 
erty you  own  outright  reaches  your  heirs:  by  leaving 
it  to  them  in  your  will.  An  effective  will  need  not  be 
complicated  or  expensive.  According  to  the  National 
Resource  Center  for  Consumers  of  Legal  Services,  the 
average  cost  nationwide  for  a  simple  will  is  only  $83. 
A  more  elaborate  will  might  cost  $150  to  $500,  depen- 
ding on  the  complexity  of  your  finances.  Yet  an  esti- 
mated seven  of  tO  adults  have  never  written  a  will. 


The  following  articles  are  reprinted  from  the  Fall  1989  issue 
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Should  you  die  without  a  will,  the  assets  in  your 
estate  will  be  disbursed  according  to  your  state's  laws 
of  intestacy.  These  laws  are  essentially  rigid  formulas 
for  dividing  property,  and  they  make  little  or  no 
allowance  for  a  family's  special  needs.  In  most  states, 
for  example,  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  what  you  own 
would  go  to  your  children,  regardless  of  how  young 
or  irresponsible  they  may  be  or  how  much  your 
spouse  may  need. 

No  doubt  many  people  without  wills  have  simply 
put  off  thinking  about  them.  But  others  may  assume 
that  their  estates  are  in  order  without  wills  because 
they  own  everything  jointly  with  their  heirs.  That 
could  be  a  costly  mistake.  Suppose,  for  example,  a 
widow  makes  her  son  the  joint  owner  of  her  house 
with  the  understanding  that  he  will  sell  the  property 
after  her  death  and  divide  the  proceeds  with  his  sister. 
In  reality,  the  daughter  may  get  nothing;  the  son's 
obligation  is  merely  moral,  not  legal. 

If  your  heirs  are  minors  or  financially  inept  adults, 
you  also  need  to  ensure  that  your  property  is 
managed  for  their  benefit.  Financially  inexperienced 
widows,  for  example,  are  frequent  victims  of  bad 
advice,  well-intentioned  or  otherwise.  And  though 
minors'  inheritances  will  be  managed  by  the  guardian 
of  their  property — whom  you  name  in  your  will — that 
person  will  have  to  seek  a  probate  judge's  approval 
for  all  but  the  most  routine  investment  and  spending 
decisions.  While  the  law's  laudable  intent  is  to  protect 
your  children  from  a  thieving  or  incompetent 
guardian,  it  creates  a  burden  that  can  work  to  their 
detriment. 

You  can  solve  this  problem  by  bequeathing  the 
kids'  inheritances  to  a  trust.  Contrary  to  popular 
belief,  trusts  are  not  just  for  the  charity-ball  set;  in  fact, 
uncomplicated  trusts  can  cost  as  little  as  $300  to  $600 
to  set  up,  and  an  experienced  estate  lawyer  can 
customize  them  to  fit  just  about  any  family's  needs. 

Simply  put,  a  trust  is  a  legal  device  that  holds 
property  you  place  in  it  for  the  sake  of  one  or  more 
beneficiaries.  The  trust  is  managed  by  a  trustee  in 
accordance  with  instructions  you  set  forth  in  the 
written  agreement  that  creates  the  trust.  Unlike  a 
guardian,  a  trustee  can  usually  manage  your 
children's  money  without  interference  from  a  court. 

For  example,  Jeffrey  Mitchell,  31,  and  his  wife, 
Charlene,  29,  of  Edmonds,  Wash.,  want  to  assure  that 
their  children,  Lindsey,  2,  and  Matthew,  nine  months, 
can  afford  to  go  to  college.  To  make  certain  that 
happens  even  if  the  children  are  orphaned,  the 
Mitchells  have  established  testamentary  trusts— ones 
that  take  effect  upon  their  deaths  according  to 
instructions  in  their  wills.  The  agreements  remain  in 


force  until  their  younger  cnild  reaches  age  22  and  has 
presumably  finished  college.  At  that  time,  the 
children  receive  equal  inheritances. 

Minimizing  Your  Taxes 


While  income  taxes  may  be  one  of  life's 
estate  taxes  need  not  be.  In  fact,  you  can  escape  the 
federal  estate  tax  entirely  by  making  sure  that  the 
value  of  your  taxable  estate  is  below  $600,000.  Federal 
taxes  on  estates  under  that  amount  are  entirely  offset 
by  a  $192,800  credit,  which  is  available  to  everyone. 
That  doesn't  mean,  however,  that  you  can  avoid  the 
tax  by  just  giving  away  everything  but  $600,000  on 
your  deathbed.  The  federal  estate  and  gift  taxes  are 
unified — meaning  that  the  value  of  taxable  gifts  as  of 
the  time  you  made  them  will  be  added  to  the  property 
you  hold  at  death  in  calculating  your  estate-tax 
liability.  (To  estimate  whether  your  estate  is  likely  to 
incur  federal  tax,  fill  out  the  worksheet  below.) 

Fortunately,  the  tax  law  leaves  you  plenty  of 
loopholes.  You  can  give  as  much  as  $10,000  a  year 
each  to  as  many  people  as  you  wish  without 
triggering  the  gift  tax;  married  couples  can  jointly 
give  up  to  $20,000.  You  can  also  make  tax-free  gifts  of 
any  amount  to  charities  and  unlimited  payments  to 
health-care  and  educational  institutions  to  cover  a 
relative's  or  friend's  medical  or  tuition  bills. 

An  even  bigger  bonanza  is  the  so-called  marital 
deduction,  which  lets  you  give  during  your  lifetime 
or  bequeath  at  your  death  as  much  as  you  want  to 
your  spouse  tax-free  as  long  as  he  or  she  is  a  U.S. 
citizen,  (if  your  spouse  is  not  a  citizen,  consult  a  tax 
adviser;  the  rules  that  then  apply  make  Ulysses  seem 
like  an  easy  read.)  The  write-off  has  its  limitations, 
though:  If  your  spouse  ends  up  with  more  than 
$600,000,  you  may  only  postpone  the  estate  tax  until 
his  or  her  death. 

One  way  to  solve  the  problem  is  through  the 
judicious  use  of  trusts.  For  example,  a  bypass  trust 
(sometimes  called  a  family  or  credit-shelter  trust)  lets 
both  partners  in  a  marriage  take  advantage  of  their 
separate  $600,000  estate-tax  exemptions  to  pass  as 
much  as  $1 2  million  to  their  heirs  tax-free.  In  this 
arrangement,  you  bequeath  assets  worth  up  to 
$600,000  tax-free  to  the  trust.  The  rest  goes  directly  to 
your  spouse,  and  because  of  the  marital  deduction, 
that  bequest  also  escapes  taxes. 

For  the  rest  of  your  spouse's  life,  he  or  she  can 
collect  the  trust's  income  and  usually  up  to  $5,000  or 
5%  a  year  of  the  principal,  whichever  is  greater.  After 
your  spouse's  death,  your  children  or  other  heirs 
become  the  trust's  beneficiaries.  But  because  the  trust 


was  not  under  your  spouse's  control,  the  assets  do  not 
count  toward  his  or  her  taxable  estate.  And  as  long  as 
your  spouse's  own  assets  are  less  than  $600,000,  your 
estate  makes  the  entire  trip  from  you  to  your  spouse 
to  your  children  free  of  federal  taxes. 

Easing  the  Administrative 
Burden  on  Your  Heirs 

Property  you  pass  to  your  heirs  by  means  of  a  trust, 
life  insurance,  or  joint  ownership  goes  directly  to  the 
beneficiary  or  co-owner.  Property  passed  by  your 
will,  however,  must  go  through  probate,  the  legal 
process  by  which  your  will  is  proved  valid  in  court, 
your  assets  are  inventoried,  your  creditors  paid  off, 
and  the  balance  of  your  estate  distributed  to  your 
heirs.  Depending  on  the  complexity  of  your  estate 
and  the  efficiency  of  your  local  probate  system,  your 
survivors  might  have  to  wait  anywhere  from  a  few 
months  to  several  years  for  their  full  inheritances.  In 
the  meantime,  legal  and  administrative  costs  could 
consume  5%  to  10%  of  your  estate. 

You  can  sidestep  the  whole  mess  by  transferring 
your  assets  to  a  revocable  living  trust.  In  contrast  to 
testamentary  trusts,  living  trusts  start  operating  while 
you  are  still  alive.  With  a  revocable  living  trust,  you 
retain  the  right  to  change  the  trust's  provisions, 
terminate  it,  and  usually  serve  as  both  trustee  and 
beneficiary  during  your  lifetime.  (You  will,  of  course, 
pay  taxes  on  the  trust's  income.)  Then,  at  your  death, 
the  trust  effectively  does  the  work  of  your  will,  either 
distributing  your  property  among  your  heirs  or 
remaining  in  force  for  their  benefit.  Nothing  passes 
through  probate. 

For  example,  David  Hurwitz,  72,  and  his  wife, 
Dorothy,  68,  of  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  set  up  revocable 
living  trusts  in  1986  to  ensure  that  when  they  die, 
their  three  children — Betsey,  37,  Susan,  33,  and  Paula, 
31— can  benefit  immediately  from  their  inheritances. 
Says  David:  "1  didn't  want  my  daughters  to  have  to 
wait  around  for  two  years  or  so  while  my  estate  went 
through  probate."  Currently,  David  and  Dorothy  are 
both  trustees  of  their  own  trusts,  each  of  which 
contains  their  separately  owned  property,  as  well  as 
their  share  of  the  assets  they  own  jointly.  When  one 
spouse  dies,  the  trust  will  expire  and  the  property  will 
pass  into  the  trust  of  the  survivor.  After  the  second 
death,  most  of  the  assets  will  go  directly  to  the 
Hurwitzes'  daughters,  with  the  remainder  passing 
into  a  new  trust  to  provide  for  family  emergencies. 
Finally,  after  the  death  of  the  last  surviving  daughter, 
any  remaining  assets  will  be  divided  among  the 
Hurwitzes'  grandchildren.  So  far  they  have  two:  Avi 
and  Eli,  ages  7  and  5. 

If  you  have  a  revocable  living  trust,  you  will  need 
what's  known  as  a  pour-over  will,  which  directs  that 
any  property  you  failed  to  put  into  your  living  trust 
go  into  the  trust  at  your  death.  Those  assets  will  be 
subject  to  probate,  butjnost  states  have  streamlined 
proceedings  for  estates  of  S500  to  $60,000. 

Once  you've  grasped  the  basics  of  estate  planning, 
your  next  question  may  well  be:  Can  1  buy  a  book  of 
forms  or  computer  software  and  cobble  together  my 
own  living  trusts?  The  short  answer  is  yes — at  your 
heirs'  peril.  Says  Renno  L.  Peterson,  an  attorney  in 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  and  the  co-author  of  Living  Trust 
(Viking,  S19.95):  "Drafting  your  own  estate  plan  is  like 
do-it-yourself  brain  surgery.  At  least  an  attorney  is 
accountable  for  his  mistakes.  But  if  you  mess  up,  your 
spouse  can't  sue  you  after  you're  gone." 


SPECIAL  PULL-OUT  SECTION 

What  Your  Estate 
Will  Owe 

I  ou  can  estimate  your  federal  estate-tax  liability  by 
filling  out  the  worksheet  opposite.  First  calculate  the 
present  value  of  your  gross  estate  (line  1)  by  adding 
up  these  assets: 

•  Stocks,  bonds,  real  estate,  and  cash 

•  Household  furnishings,  motor  vehicles,  jewelry, 
and  collectibles 

•  Proceeds  from  your  life  insurance  policies  and 


•  Retirement  benefits,  including  IRAs  and 
employer-sponsored  pension  and  savings  plans 

•  Gifts  you've  made  with  strings  attached.  For 
instance,  if  you  gave  your  house  to  your  daughter  but 
retain  the  right  to  occupy  it  for  life,  the  IRS  would  say 
that  the  house  is  yours. 

•  Property  in  a  revocable  trust 

•  Assets  over  which  you  hold  general  power  of 
appointment.  Say  your  rather  put  stock  in  a  trust  over 
which  he  gave  you  general  power  of  appointment. 
Since  you  would  be  permitted  to  distribute  the  shares 
to  anyone,  including  yourself,  the  IRS  considers  the 
stock  yours,  even  if  you  never  touch  it. 

•  Your  share  of  jointly  held  property.  If  you  own 
an  asset  with  your  spouse  that  he  or  she  will 
automatically  inherit  upon  your  death,  half  of  its 
value  is  included  in  your  taxable  estate.  If  your  co- 
owner  is  someone  other  than  your  spouse  and 
together  you  received  the  property  as  a  joint  gift  or 
inheritance,  half  of  its  value  also  ends  up  in  your 
estate.  If  you  purchased  the  property  together,  the 
portion  you  paid  for  is  part  of  your  estate. 

If  you  live  or  have  lived  in  a  community  property 
state  (Arizona,  California,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Nevada, 
New  Mexico,  Texas,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin),  all 
income  earned  and  assets  acquired  by  a  married 
couple  living  in  those  states,  except  for  individual 
gifts  and  inheritances,  are  considered  community 
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property,  and  half  of  it  is  included  in  each  spouse's 

Next  total  up  your  outstanding  debts  fline  2), 
including  mortgage  balances,  other  loans,  liens  on 
your  real  estate,  income  and  property  taxes,  and 
credit  card  balances.  Also  estimate  funeral  expenses 
and  the  cost  of  settling  your  estate  (line  3).  Court  costs 
and  attorney's,  executor's,  accountant's,  broker's,  and 
appraiser's  fees  can  claim  5%  to  10%  of  your  gross 
estate.  To  find  your  adjusted  gross  estate  (line  4), 
subtract  your  debts  (line  2)  and  final  expenses  (line  3) 
from  your  gross  estate  (line  1). 

You  can  leave  your  entire  estate  to  your  spouse 
tax-free  because  of  the  marital  deduction  (line  5).  If 
you  choose  to  do  so,  your  spouse  should  fill  out  a 
photocopy  of  this  worksheet  to  see  if  estate  tax  will  be 
due  when  he  or  she  dies. 

To  determine  your  taxable  estate  (line  8),  add  any 
taxable  gifts  made  after  1976  to  your  adjusted  gross 
estate  (line  7  plus  line  4)  and  subtract  your  marital 
deduction  and  charitable  bequests  (line  5  plus  line  6). 
You  can  make  tax-free  gifts  of  up  to  $10,000  a  year 
each  to  as  many  people  as  you'd  like;  married  couples 
may  jointly  give  as  much  as  $20,000.  Prior  to  1982, 
when  those  amounts  took  effect,  the  limits  were 
$3,000  for  individuals  and  $6,000  for  married  couples. 
To  determine  the  amount  of  taxable  gifts  you've 
made,  check  the  gift-tax  returns  that  you  filed  after 
making  taxable  gifts. 

You  can  now  use  the  table  below  the  worksheet  to 
estimate  your  tax  bill.  For  estates  above  $600,000, 
brackets  range  from  37%  to  55%.  If  your  taxable  estate 
totals  $800,000  (column  A  in  the  table),  federal  estate 
tax  before  any  credits  are  applied  would  be  $267,800 
(column  B).  You  are  entitled  to  a  $192,800  federal 
credit  against  gift  and  estate  taxes  fline  10).  (If  you've 
paid  any  federal  gift  tax  after  1976,  subtract  that  too.) 
See  column  C  for  your  federal  estate  tax  minus  the 
federal  credit  and  fill  in  line  11.  Finally,  on  line  12,  you 
can  deduct  a  $22,800  credit  for  state  death  taxes 
(column  D)  to  find  the  federal  government's  share  of 
your  estate— in  this  case,  $52,200  (line  13). 


Unfortunately,  because  such  trusts  are  just  catching 
on,  you  may  have  trouble  tracking  down  an  attorney 
experienced  in  setting  them  up.  To  find  one,  ask  your 
relatives,  friends,  accountant,  or  the  trust  officer  at 
your  bank  for  recommendations,  or  get  in  touch  with 
lawyers  who  belong  to  your  local  estate-planning 
council.  (You  can  get 

the  association's  .  J  ' 

phone  number  from 
your  city's  bar  ^\ 

■)Il 


at  least  three  of  the 

attorneys.  While  you 

probably  can't  judge        ( 

their  legal  expertise, 

their  responses  can 

give  you  an  idea  of  the 

care  they  take  and 

their  grasp  of  the 

problems  you  face.  It's 

also  important  to 

consider  how  well  you 

get  along  with  them. 

Remember  that  you  will  be  sharing  with  your  estate 

planner  both  the  intimate  details  of  your  finances  and 

your  dreams  for  your 


However  you  eventually  find  your  attorney,  start 
work  immediately  on  your  estate  plan.  Delay  only 
risks  hurting  those  who  depend  on  you.  Ginette 
Hirschfeld,  35,  of  Towson,  Md.,  learned  that  lesson 
the  hard  way.  Her  husband,  Robert,  a  radiologist, 
drowned  last  year  while  swimming  off  the  North 
Carolina  coast,  leaving 
Ginette  to  manage  $2 
million,  much  of  it  in 
stocks  and  limited 
partnerships.  Though  the 
money  was  sheltered 
from  taxes  by  the  marital 
deduction,  the  lack  of  an 
estate  plan  exposes 
everything  over  $600,000 
to  taxes  at  Cinette's 
death.  Lee  W.  Warner,  a 
financial  planner  in 
Timonium,  Md.,  had  long 
urged  the  doctor  to  draw 
up  a  plan.  "With  a 
tragedy  like  this  you  hate 
to  say,  1  told  you  so',"  says  Warner,  "but  what 
happened  to  Dr.  Hirschfeld  should  be  a  lesson  to  all 
procrastinators." 


SPECIAL  PULL-OUT  SECTION 


WORKSHEET 


,  Gross  estate  

Outstanding  debts  

Administrative  and  funeral  expenses 

,  Adjusted  gross  estate  (line  1  minus  lines  2  and  3)  . 
.Marital  deduction  


.Charitable  bequests  . 


Taxable  gifts  made  after  1976 

.Taxable  estate  (line  4  plus  line  7  minus  lines  5  and  6)  .. 


Federal  estate  tax  before  credits  (find  the  amount  c 
line  8  in  column  A  of  the  table  below  and  read  acn 
to  column  B) 


].  Federal  credit  against  gift  and  estate  tax  ($1 92,800)  . 


i,  Federal  estate  tax  less  federal  credit  (subtract  line 
10  from  line  9  or  fill  in  the  answer  from  column  C) . 


J.  Estimated  federal  estate  tax  (line  11  minus  line  12)  . 


Federal  estate 

tax  before 

credits  are  appliea 


Federal  estate 
federal  credit 


Maximum 
credit  for  state 
death  taxes 


S  50,000 

$10,600 

$0 

$0 

100,000 

23,800 

0 

0 

200,000 

54,800 

0 

1,200 

300,000 

87,800 

0 

3,600 

400,000 

121,800 

0 

6,800 

500,000 

155,800 

0 

10,000          tf 

600,000 

192,800 

0 

14,000 

700,000 

229,800 

37,000 

IS  000            A 

800,000 

267,800 

75,000 

22,800 

900,000 

306,800 

114,000 

27.600         H 

1000,000 

345,800 

153,000 

33200          H 

W»,000 

427,800 

235,000 

45,200 

'.500,000 

555,800 

363,000 

64,400          ja 

!«),000 

780,800 

588,000 

99,600           B 

to.ooo 

1,290,800 

1,098,000 

182,000           W 

A  Few  Words  from 
N.  Pendleton  Rogers, 
C'72,  Vice-President 
for  Planned  Giving: 

The  message  of  these  articles  is  clear  No  matter 
what  your  age,  it  is  in  your  best  interest— not  to 
mention  that  of  your  heirs — to  develop  an  estate 
plan.  You  have  almost  unlimited  flexibility  in 
determining  how  your  assets  will  be  distributed, 
as  well  as  an  opportunity  to  minimize  the 
portion  of  your  estate  that  is  paid  to  the  (ax 
collector— but  only  if  you  take  the  initiative.  An 
experienced  estate  planner  should  be  able  to 
develop  a  plan  tailored  to  your  specific  situation 
at  a  reasonable  cost.  Considering  the  potential 
consequences  of  not  having  a  plan,  this  could 
conceivably  be  one  of  the  best  investments  you 
will  ever  make. 

For  those  of  you  who  already  have  a  plan,  it 
is  equally  important  to  update  those  arrange- 
ments periodically  to  reflect  changes  in  your 
circumstances  (such  as  marriage  or  divorce,  the 
birth  of  a  child,  the  death  of  one  of  your  named 
beneficiaries,  or  significant  changes  in  your 
assets).  Regular  review  of  your  estate  plan 
every  few  years  will  insure  that  your  plan 
reflects  your  current  financial  situation  and  your 
desires  for  distribution  of  your  assets.  If  you 
would  like  to  include  some  sort  of  bequest  to 
Sewanee,  the  planned  giving  staff  in  the  Office 
of  University  Relations  can  assist  you  in 
choosing  the  most  appropriate  method.  They  are 
experienced  in  the  use  of  trusts  and  other  tech- 
niques for  making  deferred  gifts  to  the  Univer- 
sity. If  you  have  questions,  call  the  director  of 
planned  giving,  Beeler  Brush,  at  800-367-1179. 

Penn  Rogers  is  a  tax  attorney  with  the  Washington, 
D.Cfirm  of  Nixon,  Hargrove,  Devans  &  Doyle. 
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Write  Your  Will  Now 


by  Denise  M.  Topolnicki 


wil    all  too  many 
people  act  as  if  they'll  get  around  to  draft- 
ing it  sometime  soon— just  before  they  di 
Like  stock  market  timers,  however,  they 
forget  one  important  thing:  death,  as  well  as 
market  turns,  has  a  way  of  happening  when 
least  expected.  Consider  the  consequences  of 
dying  without  a  will: 

The  state  will  select  your  heirs.  Should  you  die  in- 
testate-meaning with  no  will-the  courts  will  gladly 
step  in  and  put  your  personal  affairs  in  order.  But  the 
law's  notion  of  who  gets  what  after  you're  gone  prob- 
ably doesn't  match  your  own.  In  most  states,  your 
property  will  be  split  among  your  spouse  and  chil- 
dren, often  with  one-half  to  two-thirds  going  to  your 
offspring.  Without  a  single  stroke  of  your  pen,  you 
could  be  assuring  your  mate's  impoverished  old  age. 
A  probate  court  judge  will  name  a  guardian  for 
your  minor  children.  The  court  will  have  to  look  out 
for  your  children's  welfare  because  you  neglected  to 
do  so. 

You  may  leave  an  unnecessarily  large  bequest  to 
the  tax  collector.  When  a  will  is  part  of  a  carefully 
drawn  estate  plan  that  includes  trusts,  a  married 
couple  can  pass  as  much  as  SI  2  million  to  their  heirs 
free  of  federal  estate  tax. 

The  stale  will  charge  you  for 
they  are.  Only  in  a  will  car 
to  inventory  your  estate,  pay  your  debts,  file  income 
and  estate-tax  returns  and  distribute  your  assets  to 
your  heirs.  If  you  perish  without  making  such  provi- 
sions, a  judge  may  tap  a  public  administrator  for  the 
task.  Allowing  the  state  to  settle  your  estate  can  be 
like  putting  a  drunk  in  charge  of  your  wine  cellar.  For 
example.  New  York's  attorney  general  and  its  control- 
ler uncovered  dozens  of  cases  of  incompetence  and 
corruption-in  a  1987  investigation  of  that  state's  pub- 
lic administrators.  Astonishingly,  the  public  adminis- 
trator's office  of  New  York  County  had  yet  to  dis- 
burse the  $15,000  estate  of  a  sailor  lost  at  sea  31  years 
earlier.  The  last  correspondence  in  the  government's 
file,  which  was  from  an  attorney  representing  the 
seaman's  son,  was  22  years  old. 

Executors,  Like  public  administrators,  are  entitled 
to  fees,  which  may  be  set  by  state  law  or  the  probate 
court.  In  Mississippi,  for  instance,  an  executor's  com- 
mission may  not  exceed  7%  of  a  gross  estate.  If  you 
name  a  family  member  or  friend  to  do  the  job,  he  or 
she  may  waive  the  fee 

Dearly,  a  will  should  be  the  foundation  on  which 
you  build  your  estate  plan,  unless  you  use  a  revocable 
living  trust  as  a  substitute.  Unlike  wills,  such  trusts 
aren't  subject  to  probate,  A  living  trust  is  not  for  eve- 


ryone, though,  because  the  la  wye: 
drawing  one  up  typically  runs  to  Sl,00O,  vs. 
of  around  S250  for  a  simple  will.  In 
on,  you  must  transfer  title  to  your 
ur  trust.  Attorney 
Denis  Clifford,  author  of  Plan 
Your  Estate  (Nolo  Press, 
SI  7.95),  advises  young 
oplc  who  are  unlikely 
die  for  many  years  to 
wills,  then  after 
they've  accumulated  more 
property  and  arc  closer  to  death, 
their  estate  plans  to  include 
revocable  living  trusts.  Even  if  you  es- 
tablish a  revocable  living  trust,  you 
will  still  need  a  pour-over  will, 
which  stipulates  that  any  assets 
you  neglected  to  place  in 
your  living  trust  will  go  there 
ifter  your  death.  To  learn  more 
about  living  trusts,  see  'Trusts  That 
Protect  Your  Family"  in  the  March  issue  of 
Sewanee  News. 
Before  you  begin  to  set  down  your  wishes  in  a  will, 
howevet  you  should  know  that  the  law  doesn't  give 
you  free  rein  to  disinherit  your  spouse.  In  the  41  com- 
mon-law states,  for  instance,  your  spouse  is  entitled 
to  a  portion,  usually  a  third,  of  your  estate.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  most  effective  way  to  disinherit  your  spouse 
is  by  getting  him  or  her  to  sign  a  prcnuptial  or  nuptial 
agreement  to  that  effect.  If  you  live  in  one  of  the  nine 
community-property  states  (Arizona,  California, 
Idaho,  Louisiana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Wash- 
ington, and  Wisconsin),  you  can  leave  your  half  of  the 
community  property  and  all  of  your  separate  prop- 
erty to  whomever  you  please.  In  Louisiana,  you  can- 
not disinherit  your  children. 

Indeed,  cutting  your  offspring  out  of  your  will  is 
tricky  in  most  states  because  the  law  considers  your 
children  to  be  the  "natural  objects  of  your  bounty."  So 
if  you  fail  to  mention  a  wayward  son  in  your  will,  he 
could  contest  its  validity  by  claiming  that  you  were 
incompetent  when  you  .vrote  it.  To  avoid  litigation, 
it's  wise  to  state  in  your  will:  "I  make  no  provision  for 
my  son  so-and-so."  That  statement  shows  that  you 
considered  your  son  while  writing  your  will  and  con- 
sciously decided  to  leave  him  out. 

People  who  plan  to  use  their  wills  to  hurl  a  final 
round  of  insults  at  family  members  and  former  friends 
who  have  wronged  them  should  find  another  outlet  for 
their  frustrations.  If  you  refer  to  your  kid  sister  in  your 
will  as  a  lazy  lummox  who  is  unworthy  of  an  inheri- 
tance, for  example,  she  could  sue  your  estate  for  libel. 
When  making  bequests,  if  s  generally  best  to  leave 
percentages  of  your  estate  rather  than  fixed  dollar 
amounts  to  your  heirs  because  your  assets  may  shrink 
or  swell  over  the  years.  You  may,  however,  wish  to 
earmark  specific  sums  for  distant  relatives,  charities 
or  your  household  help.  Remember  that  you  cannot 
use  your  will  to  bequeath  property  that  is  jointly 
held— your  share  goes  to  your  co-owner— or  that  has 
a  named  beneficiary,  as  does  an  Individual  Retirement 
Account  or  life-insurance  policy. 

You  should  list  contingent  beneficiaries  in  your 
will  in  case  your  first  choices  die  before  you  do,  can- 
not be  located,  or  refuse  to  accept  your  bequests.  Says 
J.  Chrys  Dougherty,  a  partner  in  the  Austin,  Texas,  law 


firm  Craves  Dougherty  Hearon  &  Moody:  "By  nam- 
ing your  church.  Harvard  or  the  Salvation  Army  as 
your  contingent  beneficiary,  you're  assured  of  making 
a  complete  disposition  of  your  estate  even  if  everyone 
you  ever  gave  a  damn  about  goes  before  you  do." 

Don't  catalogue  everything  you  own  in  your  will, 
because  your  holdings  will  change.  Instead,  inventory 
your  assets  and  list  their  whereabouts  in  a  separate 
letter  of  instruction  that  you  give  to  your  executor 
and  loved  ones.  In  that  letter,  which  generally  isn't 
legally  binding,  you  can  also  convey  your  wishes 
regarding  organ  donation  and  funeral  services. 

Many  people  are  tempted  to  save  the  lawyers'  fees 
by  drafting  their  own  wills.  The  temptation  rises 
further  at  the  sight  of  how-to  books,  software,  or  even 
blank  statutory  wills,  which  are  available  from  state 
legislatures,  bar  associations,  and  office-supply  stores 
in  California,  Maine,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  (Other 
states  have  not  passed  laws  yet  authorizing  the  use  of 
statutory  wills.)  It's  best  to  resist  any  such  impulse 
because  you  run  the  risk  of  having  a  sloppy  do-it- 
yourself  will  that  may  be  contested  by  heirs  who  are 
confused  by  its  provisions.  Besides,  statutory  wills 
cannot  be  customized  to  fit  your  particular  needs. 
Michigan's  version,  for  example,  doesn't  allow  you  to 
create  a  trust.  Says  Theodore  E.  Hughes,  a  Michigan 
assistant  attorney  general  and  author  of  A  Family 
Guide  to  Wills,  Funerals  &  Probate  (Scribners,  $13.95): 
"A  statutory  will  is  a  good  stopgap  for  someone  who's 
planning  to  see  a  lawyer  next  month  about  writing  a 
will  but  is  getting  on  a  plane  to  Europe  tomorrow." 
Once  you  have  written  a  will,  store  it  somewhere 
that's  safe  from  fire  and  other  calamities.  Your  bank 
safe-deposit  box  is  a  suitable  choice  only  if  state  law 
permits  your  survivors  to  retrieve  your  will  from 
your  box  immediately  after  your  death.  In  some 
states,  banks  must  seal  safe-deposit  boxes  at  death 
and  can't  open  them  without  a  court  order  or  without 
the  presence  of  a  state  tax  collector.  If  that's  the  case  in 
your  state,  leave  your  will  in  a  depository  provided 
by  some  probate  courts  or  with  your  lawyer,  who 
should  store  it  with  other  wills  in  a  bank  vault. 

Don't  forget  about  your  will  after  you  have  put  it 
away.  Some  provisions  in  the  document  may  become 
invalid  if  you  marry  or  divorce.  You  may  also  have  to 
amend  it  if  you  move  to  another  state  or  grow  consi- 
derably richer  or  poorer.  But  you  needn't  throw  out 
your  will  to  make  minor  changes.  You  can  add  or 
remove  a  beneficiary,  change  the  amount  of  a  bequest, 
or  replace  an  executor  or  guardian  by  asking  your 
attomey  to  add  an  amendment  to  your  will  called  a 

Youth  alone  is  no  excuse  to  put  will-writing  off.  Dr. 
Sondi  Waters,  28,  and  her  husband,  Al,  27,  have 
already  written  complex  wills.  They  particularly 
wanted  to  take  care  of  Al's  seven-year-old  daughter 
from  a  previous  marriage  and  protect  their  million- 
dollar  assets,  which  include  a  condominium  in  down- 
town Atlanta,  more  than  30  acres  of  undeveloped 
land,  an  office  building  in  Arlington,  Va.,  and  a 
four-unit  apartment  house  in  Chicago. 

Under  the  terms  of  Sondi's  will,  all  of  her  assets 
will  go  to  Al.  If  Al  dies  first,  all  of  his  property  will 
pass  to  Sondi  with  the  exception  of  $100,000  that  will 
go  into  a  trust  for  his  daughter,  Kandace.  If  the 
Waterses  perish  together,  their  property  will  be  divi- 
ded among  Kandace,  Al's  mother  and  sister,  and 
Sondi's  brother  and  three  cousins.  Says  Al:  'This  is 
our  first  will,  and  we  plan  to  review  it  every  two 
years  and  revise  it  as  necessary  when  our  personal 
and  financial  circumstances  change." 


>f  this  i/t'iir's  outstanding  female  athletes 


Women's  Track 


Intramural  athlete. 

Coach  Cliff  Afton  said  this  year's  women's  track 
record  was  disappointing  after  last  year's  cham- 
pionship, noting  that  injuries  plagued  the  team 
and  that  four  of  nine  members  of  the  1988-89 
team  graduated.  However,  this  year  the  team 
scored  three  individual  conference  wins,  with 
Kristen  Michell  winning  the  400-meter  and  Suzy 
Cahill  winning  the  1500-  and  3000-meters. 


This  year's  seniors  included  Suzy  Cahill  of 
Stone  Mountain,  Georgia,  a  three-sport  member 
who  placed  consistently  in  all  three;  Missy 
Meredith  of  Lyon,  Mississippi,  a  four-year  letter 
winner  and  the  team's  most  consistent  perfor- 
mer; and  Kathy  Gotko  of  Sewanee,  who  should 
place  in  the  conference  although  this  was  her 
first  year  to  compete. 


This  April  workers  at  McGee  Field  finished 
installing  a  seven-station  sprinkler  system  which 
reduces  the  number  of  maintenance  hours  for 
the  field  by  more  than  half.  According  to 

thletic  trainer  Bill  Barry,  the  system 
consists  of  a  series  of  sprinkler  heads 
throughout  the  football  field  plus  two  near  the 
high  jump.  The  new  system  therefore  benefits 
track  events  as  well  as  football.  It  is  completely 
:,  and  its  frequency  can  be  programmed 
the  field  depending  on  the 
rain  at  any  given  time.  Reduced  maintenance 
hours  spent  on  the  field  will  produce  notable 
savings  for  the  University. 
The  installation  was  made  possible  by  the 
Humphreys  McGee  Memorial,  established  by 
friends  and  relatives  of  Humphreys  McGee  after 
his  death  in  1975.  Humphreys  "Ug"  McGee, 
A' 42,  C'49,  served  as  president  of  the  Sewanee 
Associated  Alumni  from  1973  through  1975.  In 
recognition  of  his  service  to  the  University,  the 
Associated  Alumni  officers  voted  to  change  the 
name  of  the  athletic  field  from  Hardee  Field  to 
McGee  Field  at  the  request  of  former  alumni 
director  John  Bratton. 


Jim  Welts,  C'91,  an  English  major  from  Lafayette, 
Tennessee,  helped  report  the  sports  information. 
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The  following  excerpt  from 
Nashville,  1780-1860: 
From  Frontier  to  City  gives 
a  brief  glimpse  into  the  status 
of  women  in  these  early  urban 
years.  Although  women  appear 
in  this  political  and  sociological 
study  of  a  developing  city  only  in 
supportive  or  peripheral  roles, 
women's  history  has  long  been  a 
major  interest  of  the  author.  Anita 
Goodstein  is  currently  researching  her 
next  book,  a  volume  dedicated  to 
southern  feminists  from  the  Civil  War 
through  the  1920s.  Ste  is  seeking  source 
materials  in  the  form  of  autobiographies,     \ 
diaries,  and  other  records  which  reflect  the    \ 
thoughts  of  southern  women  born  between 
1845  and  1900.  Dr.  Goodstein  can  be 
contacted  through  SPO,  Sewanec,  TU  37375. 

The  isolation  of  women  in  the  village  must 
have  been  almost  as  great  as  the  isolation 
their  sisters  in  the  countryside.  Their  lack 
numbers,  their  absorption  in  childbearing 
and  childrearing,  their  work  load  in 
maintaining  huge  households,  and  their 
identification  by  their  husbands'  occupatior 
meant  that  the  household  tended  to  define  I 
limits  of  every  woman's  role.  The  luxury  of 
sisterhood  awaited  at  least  enough  women 
town  to  create  a  critical  mass.  Some  women 
lived  on  one-acre  lots,  supervising  children 
servants,  keeping  a  garden  and  a  cow  to  provid. 
for  the  table;  until 
1801  there  was  no 
market  house,  and 

what  was  not  raised  . 

at  home  had  to  be  bargained  for       by  Anita  Goodstein  Widows  m  town  wereoften 

with  farmers  in  the  countryside.  keepers  of  board,  nghouses  or 

taverns.  Ann  Hay  maintained  her  husband 


.  I  land  .  - .  disturbers  of  peace."  Ann  Grundy 
_     1  %f\  ♦  \   undaunted.  Her  seven  daughters  helped  make 

'!-**      Jlfc-v  \ 


cabals. 
Divorce,  though  it  created 
scandal,  did  not  prompt  them  to  ostracize 
those  involved,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  in 
their  generation.  They  continued  to  live,  after 
the  first  hazards  and  hardships  were  over,  in 
"the  old  vulgar  style."  And  they  died  toothless 
but  straight-backed.  The  day  before  her  death  at 
ninety-one,  Charlotte  Robertson,  wife  of  the 
Icit/sl  founder,  had  been  stitching  a  dress  for  a 


Nashville,  1780— Women  at  Work 


with  farmers  in  the  country; 
After  the  market  house  was  built,  it  was  the  man 
of  the  house  who  usually  did  the  shopping,  a 
servant  walking  behind  to  carry  the  produce. 

Most  of  the  women  were  young.  In  1800 
twenty-two  of  the  thirty-five  adult  women  were 
between  sixteen  and  twenty-six;  in  1820  more 
than  half  were  between  sixteen  and  twenty-six. 
Some,  in  moving  to  the  frontier,  were  separated 
from  mothers  and  sisters.  As  role  models  they 
might  have  chosen  the  wives  and  widows  of  the 
first  frontier.  These  were  strong  women  who  had 
hitched  up  their  skirts  and  carried  the  ammuni- 
tion and  the  whiskey  ration  to  the  men  during 
the  Indian  raids,  who  had  given  birth  in  the 
stockades  and  seen  sons  and  husbands  killed, 
who  had  managed  plantations  while  their  hus- 
bands were  off  surveying  or  in  the  legislature. 
The  relative  independence  of  action  that  the 
Revolution  had  necessitated  for  many  American 
women  left  to  manage  farms  and  plantations 
was  clearly  part  of  the  experience  of  frontier 
wives.  Most  had  been  brought  up  in  a  tradi- 
tional Calvinism  that  at  least  made  sense  of  their 
losses.  For  years  they  did  without  regular 
churches  and  depended  on  itinerant  preachers 
to  baptize  their  children.  They  were  not  genteel 
women;  they  heard  and  probably  spoke  a  lan- 
guage that  was  free  of  Victorian  euphemisms 
and  perhaps  indelicate  to  the  ears  of  their  grand- 
daughters. If  they  were  disturbed  by  General 
Winchester's  common-law  marriage,  they  made 


tavern  after  his  death.  She  was  not  of  the  great 
county  families,  but  her  message  to  her  son, 
"walk  uprite  be  faithfull  to  your  offesers  trust  in 
the  Lord  an  pray  god  to  direct  you  in  all  thing  he 
is  able  and  willing  to  relieve  all  that  put  thare 
trust  in  him,"  would  not  differ  substantially 
from  the  messages  of  the  Robertson  women  or 
of  Margaret  Tait,  who  lived  in  the  "Best  House 
in  Town,"  either  in  content  or  in  punctuation 
and  spelling.  Indeed,  Margaret  Tait  may  not 
have  been  literate.  The  great  ladies  of  the  first 
frontier  did  not  change  much  in  the  more  settled 
decades  to  come,  except,  perhaps,  to  become 

Nashville  women,  like  women  all  over  the  na- 
tion, were  beginning  to  fashion  a  dramatically 
new  public  role  for  themselves,  one  that  rein- 
forced the  leadership  positions  of  their  husbands 
and  fathers.  Though  they  called  on  their  sister 
society  in  Philadelphia  for  donations  of  Bibles  to 
distribute  among  the  poor,  the  Nashville  women 
were  hardly  behind  the  women  of  the  great  met- 
ropolitan centers  in  their  concerns.  Rather,  their 
society  exemplified  an  urban  pattern  taking 
shape,  women  adapting  the  voluntary  associa- 
tion for  charitable  purposes  in  cities  and  towns. 

Vigorous  women,  like  Ann  Grundy,  launched 
the  first  Sunday  schools  in  1819  despite  the  ob- 
jections of  most  churchgoers,  who  called  them 
"Sabbath  breakers,  violators  of  the  law  of  the 


her  home  an  especially  attractive  place  for  the 
young  bachelors  of  Nashville,  whom  she  con- 
"  to  teach  the  illiterate  white  youngsters 
>wn  on  Sunday  morning.  Some  sup- 
me  from  the  editor  of  the  Whig.  This 
le  way  to  keep  boys  from  congregat- 
i  the  Sabbath  "in  ways  that  vitiate 
morals"  and  annoy  the  citizens.  Once 
school  was  in  operation  an  election  of 
male  managers  was  in  order.  By  1823  the 
Nashville  Sunday  School  Union  was  or- 
ganized with  a  membership  of  twenty- 
three  women,  six  men,  and  one  boy. 
\  These  women's  organizations  cut 
icross  sectarian  lines — 
A  clearer  sign  of  social  division  within 
the  community  came  with  the  founding  of 
the  Nashville  Female  Academy  in  1816.  Mer- 
chants were  eager  subscribers:  sixteen  of  the 
nal  twenty-five  were  merchants,  and  seven 
lawyers.  Most  of  the  students  were  board- 
ers from  the  countryside,  daughters  of  planters 
and  prosperous  farmers,  but  in  every  division 
there  were  the  daughters  of  merchants.  The 
school  was  expensive,  with  tuition,  room,  and 
board  amounting  to  $175  per  year  in  1824.  Send- 
ing a  child  to  the  academy  was  evidence  of  eco- 
nomic success.  In  1825  the  trustees  tried  to  refute 
the  charge  that  the  academy  inculcated  aristo- 
cratic habits  of  luxury.  They  assured  the  public 
that  the  girls  were  dressed  in  the  products  of  the 
country,  not  imports,  except  for  the  "necessary 
woolens."  Still,  the  co- 
tillion for  the  "rise  of 
the  Female  Academy" 
became  a  social  event 
held  at  the  Masonic  hall  and  attended  by  gentle- 
men who  had  purchased  their  tickets. 

Mary  Beth  Norton  sees  the  education  of 
women,  especially  middle-and  upper-class 
women,  as  one  significant  legacy  of  the  revolu- 
tionary era.  Nashville's  Female  Academy,  an 
early  achievement,  was  a  sign  that  the  town  was 
outgrowing  frontier  status  and  that  its  leaders 
shared  in  the  new  attitudes  toward  women's 
needs.  By  1829  there  were  at  least  two  other 
schools,  for  girls  in  town,  and  a  third  was  pro- 
jected. The  principals  of  these  schools  had  to 
tread  a  narrow  line  between  the  piety  for  which 
they  had  been  chosen  and  the  social  demands  of 
their  patrons.  Principal  Hume  would  not  allow 
the  academy  girls  to  go  to  public  dancing  parties 
or  balls  during  term,  but  they  were  permitted  to 
go  to  dancing  schools  in  the  daytime  and  on 
Saturday.  Somewhat  later,  "Uncle  Crutcher," 
perpetual  trustee,  was  overruled  by  the  girls 
who  wanted  to  dance  in  the  "city." 

By  the  mid-twenties  the  schools  were  prepar- 
ing young  women  to  take  a  place  in  a  more 
structured,  more  socially  sophisticated  world 
than  their  pioneer  grandmothers  had  known. 


Nashville,  1780-1860:  From  Frontier  to  City 
(Gainesville:  University  of  Florida  Press,  1 989) 
was  selected  by  the  Tennessee  Library  Association 
and  the  Tennessee  Historical  Commission  as  the 
best  Tennessee  history  published  in  2989.  Excerpts 
reprinted  here  with  permission  of  the  publisher. 
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Robin  Gottfried,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  eco- 
nomics, has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Direc- 
torate on  Temperate 
Ecosystems  of  the  U.S. 
Man  and  the  Biosphere 
program,  sponsored  by 
the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment to  study  the 
fundamental  changes 
which  must  be  made  in 
how  society  relates  to 
the  limits  of  the  bio- 
sphere. The  program  is 
affiliated  with, 
although  not  part  of, 
the  UNESCO  Man  and 
the  Biosphere  program.  U.S.  M  AB's  membership 
is  composed  of  a  balance  of  natural  and  social 
scientists  and  representatives  of  government 
agencies,  universities,  and  private  industry. 

Maria  Jesus  M.  Natal,  assistant  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Spanish,  was  invited  by  the 
University  of  Miami  Graduate  School  of  Inter- 
national Studies  as  a  speaker  and  guest  of  honor 
to  participate  in  a  symposium  honoring  Camilo 
Jose  Cela,  1989  Nobel  Prize  Laureate  for 
Literature.  The  proceedings  of  the  symposium 
celebrated  in  March  will  be  published  this 
summer  in  the  literary  journal  Ideas  '92. 

Professor  of  history  Anita 
Goodstein  was  recognized 
for  her  contribution  to 
Tennessee  history  through 
her  book,  Nashville,  1780- 
1860:  From  Frontier  to  City,  at 
the  April  conference  of  the 
Tennessee  Library  Associ- 
ation in  Memphis.  This  book 
award,  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Tennessee 
Library  Association  and  the  Tennessee  Historical 
Commission,  is  made  annually  to  the  author  of 
the  best  book  on  Tennessee  history  published  in 
the  previous  year. 

Professor  of  English  Thomas  Carlson  is  quoted 
in  the  May  issue  of  Southern  Living  magazine  as 
one  of  a  number  of  "experts"  asked  by  the  maga- 
zine to  describe  their  ten  favorite  works  of 
southern  literature  written  in  the  last  100  years. 
Carlson  gives  high  marks  to  Ellen  Foster,  the  first 
novel  of  North  Carolinian  Kaye  Gibbons,  and  to 
Andrew  Hudgins's  poem  After  the  Lost  War, 
noting  that  Hudgins  had  "renewed  my 
enthusiasm  for  southern  poetry  at  a  time  my 
interest  was  flagging."  (Kaye  Gibbons  gave  a 
reading  in  Sewanee  last  February,  and  Andrew 
Hudgins  delivered  the  Arch  Peteet  Memorial 
Lecture  in  American  Studies  in  March.)  The 
Southern  Living  survey  included  comments  by 
author  Ellen  Douglas,  who  will  join  the  faculty 
of  the  Sewanee  Writers'  Conference  in  July,  and 
gave  kudos  to  her  work,  A  Family's  Affairs. 


week  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
seminar  for  college  faculty  in  San  Antonio. 
Entitled  "The  Spectrum  of  Responsibility"  and 
directed  by  Peter  A.  French,  the  program  offers 
intensive  study  and  discussion  for  its  12  partici- 
~~*  pants.  Jim  Peters,  assistant 

professor,  will  attend  an 
institute  entitled  "Hume  and 
If  ;      the  Enlightenment,"  hosted 
by  Dartmouth  College.  Ten 
major  scholars  in  the  field  of 
Hume  studies  will  conduct 
the  six-week  program  for 
_  some  25  philosophy  teachers, 
focusing  on  new  interpretations  of  Hume's 
status  as  an  eighteenth-century  thinker.  Peters 
will  be  involved  in  seminars  and  discussion 
groups,  some  of  which  will  focus  on  new 
strategies  for  teaching. 

Chairman  of  the  Department  of  History  John 
Flynn  will  spend  six  weeks  this  summer  at  a 
Fulbright  German  Study  Seminar,  June  14-July 
19,  with  sessions  in  both  Bonn  and  Berlin.  Dr. 
Flynn  is  not  the  only  Fulbright  scholar  in  the 
house;  his  daughter  Suzanne,  a  1988  graduate  of 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  is  currently  at  the 
University  of  Paderborn  in  West  Germany 
studying  German  romantic  literature  courtesy  of 
a  Fulbright  grant. 

Professor  William'Carland,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy,  has  been  participat- 
ing in  the  Southeastern  Consortium  for  the 
Humanities  program  in  the  Graduate  Institute  of 
Liberal  Arts  at  Emory  University.  He  spent  the 
past  academic  year  in  research  and  new  course 
development  with  faculty  members  from  six 
other  private  liberal  arts  colleges  in  the  south- 
east. Specializing  in  Alfred  North  Whitehead's 
concept  of  values,  Dr.  Garland  taught  a  one- 
semester  course  and  plans  to  publish  results 
from  his  research.  Garland  returns  to  teach  at 
Sewanee  in  the  fall  but  will  rejoin  his  consortium 
colleagues  for  an  evaluation  and  planning 
conference  at  Wofford  College  in  October.  The 
program  is  funded  by  a  grant  from  the  New 
York-based  Charles  A.  Dana  Foundation,  along 
with  additional  support  from  Emory  and  14 
participating  schools,  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  and  strengthening  collaborative 
efforts  among  southern  liberal  arts  colleges. 


The  American  Industrial  Hygiene  Society  has 
selected  a  paper  written  by  Simon  Rothenberg, 
associate  professor  of  chemistry  and  Visiting 
Brown  Fellow,  as  an  outstanding  paper  on  the 
topic  of  aerosol  science.  The  paper,  entitled 
"Surface  Area,  Adsorption,  and  Desorption 
Studies  on  Indoor  Dust  Samples,"  is  the  first  to 
be  recognized  in  the  society's  recently- 
established  award  category  in  this  field.  Dr. 
Rothenberg,  along  with  his  three  coauthors  from 
the  Lovelace  Toxicology  Research  Institute  in 
Albuquerque,  was  presented  the  award  at  the 
A1HS  annual  meeting  in  Orlando  in  May. 

Two  members  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy        Ron  Toll,  assistant  professor  in  the  Departrnent 

HunCuT'8 '"  NaHOnal  End°pWmem  f°r  ""        °'  Bi0l°e*  'S  lhe  -5-  of  a  gran! ST 
Humanities  summer  programs.  Paul  Eddy  Smithsonian  Institution  to  visit  the  National 

Wilson,  assistant  professor,  will  attend  a  six-         |  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Washington 


D.C.,  for  two  weeks  this  summer,  where  he  will 
expand  his  study  of  octopods  by  studying 
materials  from  the  Antarctic  Ocean.  This 
research  continues  Dr.  Toll's  work  in  the  area  of 
octopod  evolution  which  he  has  studied  for  the 
past  ten  years. 

The  Consortium  for  German 
in  the  Southeast  will  conduct 
its  first  workshop  for  teach- 
ers of  high  school  German  in 
Helen,  Georgia,  during  the 
last  two  weeks  in  July.  James 
Davidheiser,  professor  of 
German,  will  serve  as  co- 
director  for  the  two-week 
workshop  assisted  by  Sewanee  graduate  and 
German  major  Julie  Burton,  C'90,  of  Atlanta.  The 
program  will  emphasize  German  language 
activities  with  lectures  by  German  experts  in 
various  fields.  Dr.  Davidheiser  will  speak  on  the 
state  of  the  European  community,  including 
recent  changes  in  East  Germany,  and  lead 
sessions  on  teaching  German  with  the  aid  of 
German  newspapers  and  radio  broadcasts. 
Participants  agree  to  speak  only  German  during 
the  workshop  and  will  gain  in-service  credit  for 
their  work.  In  March,  Dr.  Davidheiser  addressed 
the  Friends  of  German  Culture  in  Huntsville, 
Alabama,  on  the  topic  "Germany  and  the 
European  Community." 

Michele  Lemettais,  instructor  in  the  Department 
of  French,  has  received  a  Joint  Faculties  Research 
Grant  to  support  her  doctoral  research  on  award- 
winning  French  novelist  Michel  Toumier.  Her 
research  in  France  includes  a  personal  interview 
with  Mr.  Toumier. 

Professor  of  biology 
Henrietta  Croom,  former 
University  assistant  profes- 
sor Rosie  Gillespie,  and  their 
colleagues  in  Hawaii  have 
been  awarded  a  grant  of 
$23,000  from  the  Hawaii 
Bishop  Research  institute 
(HBR1)  to  continue  their 
work  on  island  spiders.  For  three  months  this 
summer  Dr.  Croom  will  be  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii  where  she  will  work  on  DNA  sequences 
from  the  spiders.  She  plans  to  bring  back 
samples  of  DNA  for  her  Sewanee  students  "to 
sequence"  in  the  fall.  HBRI  is  the  funding 
agency  for  Hawaii's  natural  history  and 
ithropology  museum,  the  Bishop  Museum 


Professor  of  music 
Martha  McCrory 
gives  a  cheerful  cello 


the  Tech  Community 
Symphony  Orchestra  at 

CookeviUe,  Tennessee. 
Ms.  McCrory  has  been 

principal  cellist  of  the 


orchestra  s. 


C1964. 


The  Sentence  News 


JAMAICA:    Land 

by  Patti  Bomar  ..... 


Hefti  C92;  Uday  Gunjikar,  C91;  Dixon  Myers,  chapel  >taff;  Mela  van der  Veer,  C92;Admn  King,  C  93,  JuUa  Sibley, 
P  '  *        '  C9V,  Peter  Gudaitis,  chapel  staff;  and  Chns  Brown,  C  93. 


The  flyer  read,  "Service  in  a  Country  of 
Contrasts."  It  described  the  spring  break  service 
project  sponsored  by  AH  Saints'  Chapel 
Outreach  in  conjunction  with  the  Association  of 
Episcopal  Colleges.  At  first  glance  it  appeared  to 
offer  Sewanee  students  a  dream  vacation— ten 
days  on  a  Caribbean  Island!  But  in  reality  it 
invited  them  to  spend  the  holiday  giving  of 
themselves  to  a  school  service  project  in  this 
developing  nation.  The  challenge  was  met  with 
dozens  of  applications. 

From  the  many  applicants,  a  diverse  group  of 
26  students  was  chosen  and,  along  with  four 
members  of  the  All  Saints'  staff,  they  began 
months  of  preparation  for  the  trip.  Researching 
the  background  of  the  country,  discovering  ways 
to  function  as  a  team,  learning  songs  to  teach  the 
children  filled  their  hours  and  heightened  their 
anticipation.  Finally,  with  paint  brushes  and 
other  tools  packed  among  shorts  and  T-shirts, 
.  they  boarded  the  plane.  The  brief  flight  time 
from  the  United  States  to  Jamaica  belied  the  vast 
sea  of  differences  that  exists  between  the  two 
cultures. 

For  some  in  the  group  it  was  their  first 
experience  in  a  developing  or  third-world 
nation,  and  for  most  it  was  the  first  time  they 
had  been  part  of  a  social  minority.  "I  tried  not  to 
have  any  expectations,  but  still  it  was  very 
different  from  what  I  had  anticipated,"  confided 
Jennie  Goodrum,  a  freshman  from  North 
Carolina.  "We  felt  very  conspicuous." 

In  Kingston,  the  group  witnessed  the 
transformation  of  textbook  statistics  into 
realities.  An  unemployment  rate  of  20%  became 


—ct^d  beggars  in  the  street.  The  annual  per- 
captta  income  of  $1300  translated  into  pitiful 
housing  in  delapidated  shacks,  chickens,  dogs, 
and  pigs  wandering  at  will,  and  unregulated 
disposal  of  wastes.  Most  of  the  students  agree 
that  the  prevailing  poverty  was  the  most 
shocking  aspect  of  their  new  surroundings,  but 
the  juxtaposition  of  this  poverty  with  scenes  of 
immeasurable  wealth  was  even  more  difficult  to 
handle.  Jamaica  certainly  was  a  land  of 
contrasts. 

But  other  expectations  also  became  realities. 
The  desire  to  serve  materialized  into  paint 
scrapers,  hammers,  and  homemade  ladders, 
wielded  with  great  vigor  between  spells  of  i" 


exhaustion.  The  participants  were  divided  into 
two  working  groups,  the  smaller  of  which  was 
slated  to  build  a  playhouse  at  the  National 
Children's  Home,  a  state-supported  institution 
for  the  care  of  mentally  and  physically 
handicapped  children.  Some  members  of  this 
group  found  the  exposure  to  handicapped 
children  a  tough  experience,  and  building  a 
playhouse  for  them  was  no  simple  matter,  either. 
The  cement  for  the  foundation  came  in  a  truck, 
but  had  to  be  mixed  on  the  ground  by  the 
students  themselves.  They  received  several 
frustrating  lessons  on  the  differences  which  exist 
between  the  Jamaican  concepts  of  time  and 
promptness  and  those  of  their  own  culture,  as 
they  waited  hours  for  materials  without  which 
they  could  not  carry  on  their  work. 

The  larger  group  worked  at  the  Alpha  Boys' 
School,  a  school  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  for  boys  who  have  been 
abandoned  or  who  come  from  families  too  large 
to  care  for  them.  The  Jamaican  school  system  is 
organized  on  six  levels,  and  the  Alpha  School 
falls  into  the  lowest  of  these.  For  200  boys,  aged 
7  to  18,  it  is  the  last  stop,  the  last  hope  for  an 
education  of  any  kind.  The  older  boys  are  taught 
trades.  The  school  runs  a  book  bindery,  an 
advanced  printing  shop,  a  wood  shop,  a 
plumbing  shop,  and  a  tailor  shop,  where  the 
shorts  of  the  school  uniform  are  produced.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  beautiful  vegetable  garden 
and  a  musical  band  which,  in  spite  of  its 
mismatched  instruments,  has  a  sterling 
reputation  and  has  produced  several  famous 
musicians. 

The  project  at  Alpha  was  to  paint  one  of  the 
school's  main  buildings,  a  building  which  had 
not  been  painted  since  it  was  built  many  years 
ago.  There  were  no  ladders  available  so  the 
students  balanced  paint  brush  and  can  in  hand 
as  they  perched  precariously  on  window  sills.  To 
make  the  job  even  more  difficult,  their  work  was 

iderway  at  the  same  time  as  classes  were  in 
session  inside  the  building.  The  children 
delighted  in  passing  notes  and  pictures  out  to 
the  working  students,  who  eagerly  accepted 
them  while  trying  not  to  lose  their  balance  or 
drip  paint  on  the  bits  of  paper. 

After  work  there  was  time  to  spend  with  the 
children,  and  another  anticipation  became 
reality.  The  abstract  concept  of  children-in-need 
gave  way  to  faces  and  smiles,  to  laughter  and 
friendships.  When  asked  what  was  their  most 
cherished  memory,  the  team  members 
responded  almost  unanimously  with  some 
reference  to  the  children.  "It  was  the  first  day, 
seeing  the  children's  curiosity  and  delight  at 
finding  us  there,"  says  Joe  Burckle,  a  natural 
resources  major  from  Kentucky.  "Their 
wonderful  friendliness  and  openness  and  their 
desperate  need  for  personal  attention  deeply 
affected  us,"  he  recalls. 


f  Contrasts 


One  of  the  most  impressive  things  about  the 
Jamaicans  and  especially  the  students  at  the 
boys'  school  was  their  incredible 
resourcefulness.  Nothing  went  to  waste.  The 
boys'  total  possessions  consisted  of  two  sets  of 
clothing— one  for  play  and  one  for  school— yet 
they  were  capable  of  producing  toys  from  the 
most  unlikely  sources.  Soccer  balls  were  made  of 
plastic  bread  bags  placed  one  inside  another, 


Student  at  Alpha  Boys'  School  performs  on  homemade 
flute  fashioned  from  discarded  PVCpipe. 
milk  cartons  with  toothpick  axles  and  oranges  01 
apples  for  wheels  formed  delightful  wagons, 
and  corners  of  envelopes  and  pencil  shavings 
were  painstakingly  gathered  up  for  use  in  art 

"Seeing  these  children  and  their  smiles  made 
me  realize  that  deep  gladness  comes  from 
something  other  than  possessions,"  says  Annwn 
Myers,  assistant  chaplain  at  The  University  of 
the  South.  She  remembers  being  shown  a 
beautiful  kite  made  by  a  shy  but  proud  boy  from 
plastic  bags  garnered  from  the  previous  day's 
garbage.  "I  was  overwhelmed  by  this  thing  of 
beauty  made  from  things  that  I  had  thrown 
away— it  was  humbling.  I  saw  my  tendency  to 
thoughtlessly  desire,  acquire,  and  discard  things 
in  a  new  light- 
Getting  accustomed  to  the  bartering  system, 
learning  to  eat  beans  and  wieners  or  grilled  tuna 
for  breakfast,  taking  cold  showers,  along  with 
finding  a  place  in  the  lives  of  others  and  seeing 
themselves  through  the  eyes  of  others— all  of 
these  experiences  came  to  these  students  who 
had  accepted  the  challenge  in  Jamaica.  It  opened 
them  up  and  made  them  vulnerable.  It 
challenged  their  contentment,  their  materialism, 
their  middle-class  values.  "I  went  because  I'm 
an  anthropology  major  and  I  wanted  to 


experience  a  third-world  culture;  I  came  away 
with  a  heightened  awareness  of  the  essential 
sameness  of  all  people,"  reports  Sallie  Jacobs,  a 
junior  from  Alabama. 

"Our  greatest  contribution  to  the  children 
was  simply  our  presence  and  our  interest  in 
their  lives,"  summarizes  John  Heck,  coordinator 
for  outreach  ministries  at  the  University.  As  for 
the  long-term  benefits  for  the  students  who 
participated,  he  added,  "If  s  similar  to  other 
educational  trips  organized  by  any  academic 
department  in  that  it  was  an  opportunity  for  the 
values  and  theories  learned  in  the  classroom  to 
be  integrated  with  reality  and  experience." 

"Such  endeavors  should  be  supported 
because  education  takes  place  only  in  part 
within  the  confines  of  the  classroom,"  responds 
Annwn.  'This  was  not  an  observation  trip,  it 
was  real  participation." 

"It  was  my  first  experience  outside  the  U.S. — 
I  gained  a  new  respect  for  and  understanding  of 
people  from  a  different  culture,"  says  Joe 
Burckle.  "I  hope  many  more  students  will  have 
the  opportunity  as  we  have  had  to  get  involved, 
to  gain  a  new  respect  for  people  in  a  different 
culture.  I'd  like  to  see  alumni  get  involved,  too. 
Doctors,  lawyers— the  more  variety,  the  better!" 


fay  Dismukes,  C'93,  sits  attentively  with  a  new  friend.  ' 
This  is  the  first  year  aproject  of  this  scope  has 
been  possible,  in  part  because  of  the  addition  last 
spring  of  a  full-time  coordinator  of  outreach 
ministries  to  the  chapel  staff.  John  Heck,  C$1,  who 
has  held  this  position  since  July,  was  responsible  for 
the  organization  of  each  phase  of  the  trip.  Planned  in 
cooperation  with  Dr.  Linda  A.  Chisholm,  president  of 
the  Association  of  Episcopal  Colleges  in  New  York 
City,  the  trip  was  financed  through  donations  from 
the  University's  Office  of  Development,  theAEC, 
and  private  contributors.  The  students  themselves 
also  found  imaginative  ways  to  raise  funds,  including 
a  very  successful  silent  auction. 


— Patti  Bomar 
is  a  1989  graduate  of  the  University. 


Student  Service  Projects  in 
the  Sewanee  Community 

The  residents  of  Sewanee  can  count  among  their 
blessings  the  number  of  University  students 
who  contribute  their  time  and  talents  to  the 
greater  community  during  the  school  year.  Here 
is  a  sampling,  far  from  complete,  of  the  kinds  of 
volunteer  services  provided  by  Sewanee 
students. 

Big  Brother/Big  Sister 

In  addition  to  individual  activities  planned  by  each 
student,  little  brothers  and  little  sisters  of  Sewanee 
enjoyed  an  Easter  egg  hunt  sponsored  by  one 
fralernity  and  the  dormitory  matrons. 


Various  fraternity  members  helped  the  Wellness 
Program  by  participating  in  the  Spring  Sprint  and 
the  annual  Health  Fair.  Members  of  several 
fraternities  and  sororities  at  the  University  assisted 
in  the  annual  spring  carnival  to  benefit  fust  for  Kids 
and  the  Sewanee  Children's  Center. 

The  Sewanee  Volunteer  Fire  Department  and 
Emergency  Medical  Service  ore  staffed  by  student 
as  well  as  community  volunteers.  Sixteen  students 
have  participated  this  year  as  trained  fire  department 
volunteers,  having  two  hours  of  train  ing  per  week  as 
part  of  their  duties.  SEMS  personnel  maintain  a  24- 
hour  ambulance  service.  Twelve  students  have  been 
certified  as  Emergency  Medical  Technicians  and  take 
"call" on  a  seven-dayfthree-week  rotation  schedule. 

The  residents  of  Heritage  Manor  Health  Care 
Centex  are  visited  each  week  by  10-15  University 


The  Community  Cafe 

Founded  by  the  Sewanee  Student  Christian  Fellow- 
ship to  provide  a  nutritious  meal  and  fellowship  for 
the  elderly  and  needy  in  the  community,  the  Commu- 
nity Cafe  draws  support  from  the  University  food 
service  and  members  of  fraternities,  sororities,  the 
University  Choir,  and  many  other  student  organiza- 
tions. They  have  been  responsible  this  year  for  spon- 
soring, preparing,  and  serving  well-balanced  dinners 
twice  a  month  in  the  Claiborne  Parish  House  ofOtey 
Memorial  Church. 


Rats!  He's  Leaving! 
Robert  W.  Lundin  to  Retire 
After  Twenty-Six  Years 


The  senior  member  of  the  Department  of 
Psychology  and  "truly  one  of  our 
giants"  retires  this  spring  after  26  years 
at  the  helm.  In  words  of  appreciation  expressed 
by  members  of  his  department,  Robert  Lundin, 
William  R.  Kenan  Professor  of  Psychology,  is 
credited  with  bringing  psychology  to  the  Moun- 
tain and  establishing  a  one-man  department 
here  in  1964.  Over  the  years,  the 
department  has  grown  to  four  full- 
time  faculty,  and  over  400  students 
have  graduated  as  psychology  ma- 
jors under  Dr.  Lundin's  chairman- 
ship. 

Tim  Keith-Lucas,  professor  of 
psychology  and  the  new  chairman 
of  the  department,  describes  Pro- 
fessor Lundin's  professional  quali- 

tive  motion  to  the  college  faculty: 
"Well-known  as  a  behaviorist,  but 
rectly  as  an  interbehaviorist,  a  distinction  too 
fine  for  even  this  learned  company.  Bob  was  one 
of  the  last  of  the  psychologists  trained  as  psy- 
chologists, with  interests  ranging  from  learning 
theory  to  clinical  practice.  His  breadth  of  under- 
standing of  the  field,  combined  with  an  under- 
graduate major  in  and  lifetime  love  of  music,  led 
to  his  authoring  a  series  of  volumes,  often  direct- 
ed at  reconciling  points  of  view  as  far  apart  as 
those  of  B.F.  Skinner  and  Sigmund  Freud." 

A  prolific  writer  in  his  field.  Dr.  Lundin  is 
author  of  nine  books  including  Personality:  A 
Behavior  Analysis  [1974]  and  Psychobgy  of  Music 
11985],  and,  in  the  winter  of  1989,  Alfred  Adler's 
Basic  Concepts  and  Implications,  a  book  which 
culminated  Lundin's  three-year  effort  to  create  a 
primer  on  Adlerian  psychology.  According  to 
Lundin,  Adler  was  not  well  represented  in  the 
existing  literature  because  "his  theories  are  less 
hypothetical  and  more  practical  than  either 
Jung's  or  Freud's."  With  no  text  to  cover  Adleri- 
an psychology,  Lundin  took  on  the  task  of  writ- 
ing his  own.  Students  still  recall  that  Dr. 
Lundin's  lecture  notes  were  sometimes  the 
rough  manuscripts  for  his  next  book.  The  fourth 
edition  of  his  Theories  and  Systems  of  Psychology  is 
scheduled  for  publication  in  September.  A 
scholar  of  international  rank,  Lundin  has  seen 
many  of  his  works  published  in  translation.  He 
has  been  listed  in  Who's  Who  in  America,  Interna- 
tional Who's  Who  of  Authors  and  Writers,  and 
Who's  Who  in  Frontier  Science  and  Technology. 

A 1986  review  of  his  book  An  Objective  Psy- 
chology of  Music  begins:  "Science  and  music  are 
often  regarded  as  lying  on  opposite  ends  of  a 
continuum,  the  former  being  characterized  by 
objective  demonstration,  the  latter  by  subjective 
expression."  Lundin  brought  the  continuum  full 
circle.  His  book  was  hailed  as  "comprehensive, 
well  organized,  and ...  a  useful  introduction  to 


a  scientific  approach  to  the  study  of  music."  But 
more  importantly  here,  it  is  the  most  concrete 
example  of  Dr.  Lundin's  ability  to  scientifically 
intertwine  the  two  great  loves  of  his  professional 
life. 

This  lifelong  love  of  music  graced  his  per- 
sonal life  as  well.  As  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
amateur  pianists  in  Sewanee,  he  has  developed 
his  annual  April  recital  into  something  of  a 
legend.  According  to  his  teacher,  Steven  Shrader, 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Music,  "Bob  has 
never  shied  away  from  a  challenge  and  has  per- 
formed some  very  formidable  works,  including 
Schumann's  Carnival  and  Beethoven's  Sonata, 
Opus  109.  Bob  is  one  of  the  town's  great  person- 
alities and  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  count  him  as 
a  close  friend."  Colleague  Martha  McCrory,  di- 
rector of  the  Sewanee  Summer  Mu- 
sic Center,  adds,  "Bob  is  a  remark-  . 
able  musician—  an  expert  on  Wag- 
ner, a  fine  pianist,  and  an  enthusias- 
tic supporter  of  this  community's 
every  musical  endeavor.  He  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  annual  recitals 
at  which  he  performed — from  mem- 
ory— major  works  for  the  piano. 
Each  was  a  feat  for  him  and  a  treat 
for  the  audience."  Avid  opera  lovers 
will  remember  Dr.  Lundin's  ten-year 
Sunday  afternoon  opera  series,  "The  Best  in  Op- 
era," aired  on  WUTS  radio. 

The  love  and  esteem  of  generations  of  stu- 
dents were  evidenced  at  a  recent  dinner  in  Bob 
and  Margaret  Lundin's  honor.  Psychology  ma- 
jors from  as  early  as  the  class  of  1966  were  repre- 
sented, and  their  sentiments  revealed  a  deep  af- 
fection for  their  teacher.  Henry  Lodge,  C'72,  re- 
members a  teacher  who  made  his  subject  matter 
interesting  —"even  entertaining"—  and  a  man 
who  cared  about  his  students.  Professor 
Lundin's  theatrical  talents  come  to  mind  as  Chip 
Burson,  C'72,  recalls  the  old  University  Variety 
Shows.  He  says:  "Lundin's  imitation  of  Liberace 

worth  the  entire  four  years'  tuition  at 
Sewanee."  One  of  the  first  graduates  to  major  in 
psychology  was  John  Austin  Carey,  C'66,  who 
originally  had  promised  himself  to  the  French 
department  and  later  paid  dearly  for  the  switch. 
It  seems  that  Dr.  Lundin  slipped  a  few  questions 
in  French  on  Carey's  comprehensive  examina- 
tion and  then  threatened  to  charge  the  harried 
young  man  rent  for  the  use  of  a  Larousse  Scienti- 
fiaue  during  the  exam. 

Robert  Lundin's  interests  in  both  music  and 
scholarship  have  been  recognized  in  gifts  of  a 
magnificent  stereo  system  and  a  scholarship  en- 
dowed in  his  name. 

Margaret  Lundin  must  be  recognized  as  well 
for  her  many  contributions  to  the  community.  A 
hoste9srriar  excellence,  she  completed  just  ten 
years  ago  her  undergraduate  work  in  history 
and  graduated  cum  laude  from  The  University  of 
the  South.  The  Lundin's  daughter,  Sara,  lives  in 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  and  son,  Robert,  is  in 
the  real  estate  business  in  Glen  Ellyn,  Illinois. 
The  Lundins  have  one  granddaughter. 

— Priscilla  Carter  Fort 


Jim  Cross  to 
Retire 

First  Distinguished  Teacher 
of  the  Year 


ON  A  summer  day  in  1955,  a  young  man  got 
out  of  his  car  near  Walsh  Hall  and  walked 
into  Dr.  Bruton's  office.  He  was  returning 
with  his  family  to  middle  Tennessee  from  Har- 
vard, and  since  the  only  road  through  Sewanee 
then  was  University  Avenue,  he  had  to  notice 
the  University.  He  wondered  whether  there  was 
a  position  in  mathematics  here.  Indeed  there 
was,  and  he,  James  T.  Cross,  has  occupied  it  ever 
since.  This  spring,  after  thirty-five  years  on  the 
Mountain,  he  retired. 

In  his  years  as  the  cornerstone  of  mathematics 
at  Sewanee,  and  now  the  first  Bruton  Professor, 
he  has  exhibited  a  never-failing  independence  of 
mind  and  an  intellectual  tenacity  that  few  in  this 
world  possess.  Most  of  us  get  old  in  the  head 
and  cannot  use  new  ideas  with  any  effective- 
ness. Jim  Cross  somehow  manages  to  retain  the 
youngest  mind  I  know,  and  can  apply  with  great 
effectiveness  a  result  in  differential  geometry  he 
has  learned  about  only  two  weeks  ago. 

One  of  his  greatest  contributions  to  education 
at  Sewanee  has  been  his  success,  in  his  own 


work  in  number  theory,  at  fashioning  questions 
accessible  to  undergraduates,  a  circumstance 
relatively  rare  in  mathematics.  One  day  when  I 
was  dean,  the  librarian  called  to  ask  whether  an 
honors  paper  housed  at  duPont  might  be  made 
available  to  an  inquirer.  A  mathematician  in 
Greece  had  read  one  of  Jim  Cross's  papers, 
which  referred  to  a  result  in  art  honors  paper  by 
Michael  Crowe,  C'74,  who  had  been  led  to  his 
project  by  jim.  The  mathematician  was 
interested,  and  of  course  the  paper  was  made 
available.  Similar  inquiries  have  not  been 


One  reason  that  a  mind  like  Jim  Cross's  is  so 
valuable  to  an  isolated  liberal  arts  college  is  that 
his  interest  does  not  wane.  He  thinks  about 
questions  as  seriously  and  as  tenaciously  as  any 
young  scholar  in  any  field.  A  story  seems  to  me 
characteristic.  Some  years  ago,  he  worked  for 
several  months  on  a  question  in  algebraic  num- 
ber theory.  That  summer  the  air  conditioning  in 
his  car  was  not  working,  and  he  undertook  to  fix 
it  himself.  This  required  more  of  a  dismantling 
of  the  engine  than  one  would  expect,  and  when 
he  replaced  the  crucial  part  and  put  everything 
back  together,  the  car  would  not  start.  He  went 
over  everything  again,  could  not  find  an  expla- 
nation, and  sat  down  under  a  tree  to  think  about 
it.  While  he  was  there,  he  not  only  thought  of 
what  was  wrong  with  the  car,  he  thought  of  how 
to  find  an  answer  to  his  question  in  algebraic 
number  theory.  It  had  been  with  him  all  the 

Another  story  is  also  characteristic.  Once  the 
Monteagle  police  issued  him  a  parking  ticket 
which  he  found  unreasonable,  and  he  decided 
that  if  it  were  not  reduced,  the  only 
proper  response,  as  a  matter  of  principle, 

be  to  go  to  jail.  It  was  a  careful 
decision,  quite  typical  of  him.  The  anxi- 
:ty  of  the  rest  of  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics, who  were  going  to  miss  him  greatly, 
aged  when  the  case  finally  went  to 
court,  and  the  judge  agreed  with  Jim. 

All  of  this  says  nothing  of  the  years  of  pa- 
tience and  sympathy  with  students,  some  of 
whom  he  has  inspired  to  become  productive 
mathematicians  and  scientists,  others  of  whom 
he  has  inspired  more  by  his  example  of  open- 
minded  and  honest  inquiry  mixed  with  human 
kindness  toward  everyone.  To  them  and  to  us, 
he  is  an  example  to  follow. 

—Stephen  Puckette,  C'49 

Chairman,  Department  of 

Mathematics 


James  T.  Cross — 
A.B.,  Brown 
University,  M.S., 
Harvard,  Ph.D.,  the 
University  of  Tennes- 
see— retired  from  the 
Department  of  Mathe- 
matics in  May.  While  he 
and  his  wife,  Louise,  are 
"still  looking  for  some- 
thing exciting"  to  which 
they  can  turn  their 


energies,  those  who  know  this  modest  mathe- 
matician at  all  also  know  that  his  many  talents 
will  be  put  to  productive  use.  With  a  stint  in  the 
Peace  Corps  as  one  possibility,  they  promise  to 
keep  friends  and  family  posted  as  new  oppor- 
tunities come  their  way.  Not  only  is  the 
University  losing  a  fine  teacher,  but  the  Sewanee 
Children's  Center,  the  former  Sewanee  Nursery 
School,  is  losing  a  mainstay  in  Louise  Cross, 
who  for  21  years  has  "mothered"  many  an 
anxious  two-year-old  and  countless  mothers,  too. 

Jim  Cross  began  teaching  mathematics  here  in 
1955  as  an  assistant  professor.  In  the  spring  of 
1959,  The  University  of  the  South  received  a 
$10,000  grant  from  the  Lilly  Endowment,  Inc.,  of 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  for  use  in  faculty  develop- 
ment to  "assist  promising  young  teachers  to 
complete  additional  graduate  study."  Among 
the  six  Sewanee  faculty  selected  by  then  Vice- 
Chancellor  Edward  McCrady  was  Jim  Cross, 
who  began  work  on  his  doctorate  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee  in  Knoxville  during  1960-61 . 

Dr.  Cross's  excellence  in  teaching  did  not  go 
unnoticed.  In  1968,  he  was  the  recipient  of 
Sewanee's  first  Distinguished  Teacher  of  the 
Year  award  "for  distinguished  teaching,  for  con- 
stant availability  for  counsel  and  advice,  for  his 
deep  dedication  to  the  interests  of  students 
generally."  On  the  heels  of  this  honor,  he  was 
selected  to  appear  in  the  1970  edition  of 
Outstanding  Educators  of  America. 

The  Crosses  reared  four  children  in  Sewanee. 
Kathy  lives  in  Baltimore  with  the  three  Cross 
grandchildren;  Paul  practices  law  in  Monteagle; 
Ann  works  for  Procter  and  Gamble  in  Cincin- 
nati; and  Thomas  attends  Vanderbilt  Law  School. 

— Priscilla  Carter  Fort 


Carl  Reid  Retires 

Third-Generation  Master  Mason 

Carl  Frederick  Reid,  commissioner  of  buildings 
and  lands  at  The  University  of  the  South  since 
1971,  was  honored  this  spring  at  a  retirement 
dinner  where  he  was  presented  with  a  captain's 
chair  bearing  the  seal  of  the  University.  Mr.  Reid 
had  been  employed  by  the  University  in  a  num- 
ber of  capacities  for  a  total  of  27  years.  Master 
stonemason  and  respected  building  contractor, 
he  served  the  University  during  the  administra- 
tions of  seven  Vice-Chancellors,  starting  in  1937 
under  Dr.  B.F.  Finney.  Mr.  Reid  most  recently  has 
served  as  a  consultant  in  the  construction  of 
Clement  Chen  Hall  and  in  the  renovation  of 
Quintard  Hall. 

The  name  Reid  has  long  been  associated  with 
the  craft  of  stonemasonry.  Three  generations  of 
Reids  have  been  involved  in  the  construction  of 
many  of  the  stone  houses  and  buildings  on  the 
Domain.  All  Saints'  Chapel  has  special  meaning 
since  all  three  generations  contributed  to  the 
building  process  in  the  years  from  its  beginning 
in  1904  to  its  completion  in  1957.  A  bronze 
plaque  on  the  southeast  wall  of  the  chapel  lists 
the  individual  family  members  in  their  various 
capacities,  starting  with  Carl  F.  Reid,  Master 
Mason. 


The  Sewana  News 
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Vanderbilt  in  the  News 

Dr.  Douglas  Vanderbilt,  A'65,  C'69,  has  made 
news  headlines  in  Chattanooga  and  in  his  native 
Franklin  County,  Tennessee,  first  for  his  mission 
trip  to  Haiti  last  July  as  part  of  a  volunteer  medi- 
cal team,  and  then  for  breaking  new  ground  in 
surgical  capabilities  with  the  introduction  last 
fall  of  an  innovative  gall  bladder  surgical  proce- 
dure in  two  Chattanooga  hospitals. 

Accompanied  by  his  wife,  Sharon,  a  physical 
therapist,  his  son  Douglas,  and  three  other  tech- 
nicians, Vanderbilt  offered  his  services  as  a  sur- 
geon for  the  two-week  sojourn  in  Haiti.  The 
team  of  six  Chattanoogans  worked  "from  sun  up 
to  sun  down,"  noting  that  they  found  enormous 
satisfaction  in  applying  their  skills  in  an  area 
where  the  need  was  so  great.  It  took  the  team  a 
whole  day  to  reach  one  remote  site,  where  they 
expected  to  treat  about  50  people  the  next  day. 
They  woke  up  to  find  that  250  had  arrived  for 
treatment.  Says  Doug,  "We  were  able  to  help  a 
few  people  better  their  lives — often  by  doing 
something  as  simple  as  fixing  a  hemia  that  may 
have  caused  someone  pain  and  perhaps  pre- 
vented him  from  working.  In  a  country  where 
physical  work  is  the  mainstay,  we  made  life 
easier  for  that  individual." 

Back  at  home  in  Chattanooga,  Vanderbilt  was 
one  of  the  first  surgeons  in  the  area  trained  to 
perform  laparoscopic  cholecystectomy,  the 
newest  alternative  to  traditional  methods  of  gall 
bladder  surgery.  Citing  the  much  shortened 
recovery  period  made  possible  by  this  combina- 
tion of  laser  and  laparoscope,  Dr.  Vanderbilt 
applauds  the  reduction  in  patient  recovery  time 
from  the  traditional  five-to-seven-day  hospital 
stay  to  24  hours.  "This  procedure  not  only 
reduces  the  patient's  hospital  stay  and  physical 
discomfort,  but  also  decreases  the  overall  cost  of 
gall  bladder  removal  by  approximately  30%," 
says  Vanderbilt. 

Douglas  Vanderbilt  holds  a  medical  degree 
from  the  University  of  Tennessee  School  of 
Medicine  in  Memphis.  After  completing  a 
surgical  residency  at  Erlanger  Medical  Center  in 
Chattanooga,  he  served  four  years  in  the  United 
States  Air  Force.  He  has  practiced  surgery  in 
Chattanooga  since  1981. 

The  Vanderbilts  have  two  sons,  Douglas  II,  a 
rising  senior  at  McCallie  School,  and  Forrest, 
who  will  enter  McCallie  in  the  fall. 


Former  Coach  Varnell 
Recognized  by  State 
of  Tennessee 

Lon  S.  Vamell,  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Associated  Alumni  since  1965,  has  been  honored 
by  the  state  of  Tennessee  for  his  contributions  as 

entertainment  promoter,  basketball  coach, 
and  business  and  civic  leader.  The  resolution 
presented  before  the  legislature  recognized 
Vamell's  45  years  in  promotion,  35  years  as  a 
basketball  coach— he  was  varsity  basketball 
coach  at  the  University  from  1948-1970— and  his 
contributions  to  the  fields  of  business,  politics, 
and  civic  and  social  life  in  Tennessee.  Noting 
that  Vamell  first  achieved  success  in  promoting 
fund-raising  events  for  high  school  athletics,  the 
resolution  states  that  in  1949  he  brought  the 
Harlem  Globetrotters  south  for  the  first  time  to 
perform  in  Chattanooga.  In  subsequent  years, 
his  promotions  involved  such  well-known  enter- 

rs  as  Lawrence  Welk,  Glen  Campbell,  The 
Beatles,  Elvis  Presley,  Bill  Cosby,  Neil  Diamond, 


and  Barbara  Mandrel!,  establishing  Vamell 
Enterprises  as  one  of  America's  outstanding 
promotional  agencies. 

Lon  Vamell,  a  merchant's  son,  earned  his  first 
$5  picking  cotton  on  an  Adamsville,  Tennessee, 
farm  in  the  early  days  of  the  Depression.  That 
famous  five-dollar  bill  went  into  the  bottom  of 
his  shoe  and  is  reputed  to  be  in  his  billfold  today. 

In  1951,  Vamell  was  the  first  college  coach  to 
take  his  basketball  team  to  Europe  and  North 
Africa.  During  the  three-month  tour  which 
spanned  14  countries,  the  team  lost  only  four  of 
its  57  games,  and  ultimately  won  the  World 
Tournament  at  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Under  his 
direction,  Sewanee  defeated  such  teams  as 
Georgia  Tech,  Mississippi  State,  and  Ole  Miss.  In 
his  coaching  years,  Vamell  also  worked  as  a  car 
dealer,  mine-operator,  banker,  political 
campaign  manager,  and  Methodist  minister.  In 
1977,  he  was  inducted  into  the  Tennessee  Hall  of 

The  Vamell  family  has  long  made  its  home  in 
Sewanee.  Each  of  Mr.  Vamell's  three  sons 
attended  Sewanee  Academy  and  two  graduated 
from  the  college:  Larry  Vamell,  SMA'57,  C'61 ; 
Gilbert  Vamell,  SMA'59;  and  James  Vamell, 
SMA'61,  C'65.  His  daughter,  Linda  (now  Mrs. 


James  Farrer)  graduated  from  St.  Mary's  School 
in  1965.  Mr.  Vamell  and  his  wife,  Kathryn,  main- 
tain a  home  on  University  Avenue. 


John  Woods  Honored 


Banker  John  W.  Woods,  C'54,  received  the 
greater  Birmingham  Area  Community  Service 
Award  in  April.  The  award  honors  individuals 
who  have  made  lasting  contributions  to  civic  or 
charitable  organizations  in  the  community. 

After  graduating  from  Sewanee,  Woods  went 
to  work  for  Chemical  Bank  in  New  York  Gty. 
He  was  elected  vice  president  and  named  head 
of  the  bank's  southern  division  in  1965.  He 
became  head  of  AmSouth  Bank  in  1969  and  in 
1972  was  named  chairman,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  AmSouth  Bancorporation, 
the  state's  largest  bank  holding  company. 

Since  moving  to  Birmingham,  Woods  has 
played  an  active  role  in  its  civic  life.  He  has 
served  as  president  of  the  Birmingham  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Metropolitan 
Development  Board,  and  the  Modem  Banking 
Association.  The  1980  general  campaign 
chairman  of  the  area's  Community  Chest-United 
Way,  he  is  the  director  of  the  Alabama  Institute 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  Foundation  and  a  trustee 
of  the  Southern  Research  Institute  and  Tuskegee 
University. 

A  former  University  regent,  Woods  was 
Sewanee's  first  Visiting  Corporate  Executive. 
Established  in  1988  by  John  Camp,  C'74,  the 
VCE  program  brings  business  executives  to  the 
campus  to  discuss  the  benefits  of  liberal  arts  in 
preparation  for  business  careers. 


Sewanee  Alumni 
Practice  with  the  Best 

In  Die  1989-1990  edition  of  The  Best  Lawyers  in 
America  by  Steven  Naifeh  and  Gregoiy  White 
Smith,  Sewanee  was  well  represented  by  the 
following  alumni:  Conrad  Paterson  Armbrecht, 
C'67;  Andrew  K.  Chemey,  C70;  Henry  Matson 
Coxe  III,  C'69;  James  W.  Gentry,  Jr.,  C50;  Charles 
W.  Hall,  C'51;  John  Hopkins  Hall,  C'46;  Grayson 
P.  Hanes,  C60;  William  A.  Kimbrough,  Jr.,  C57; 
Thomas  Henry  Peebles  m,  C'57;  Thomas 
Harrington  Pope  III,  C'68;  Arthur  G.  Seymour, 
Jr.,  C'66;  Gerald  H.  Summers,  C63;  Thomas  W. 
Thagard,  Jr.,  C'56;  J.  Rufus  Wallingford,  C'62. 


The  Rev.  David  L.  Veal,  T65,  has 
published  Saints  Galore  (Forward 
Movement,  1990),  a  companion 
piece  lo  Forward  Day  by  Day,  in 
which  each  saint  receives  a  short 
biography  and  appropriate  one-line 
prayer. 

The  Rev.  Ross  H.  Blackstock,  T76, 
has  two  churches  80  miles  apart 
and  supervises  the  operation  of  the 
family's  fruit  ranch.  His  wife, 
Virginia,  is  a  full-time  professional 
artist,  with  paintings  exhibited  in 
shows  across  the  country. 

The  Rev.  Carol  Schwenke,  T'85, 
became  the  first  woman  to  be 
ordained  a  priest  by  the  Southwest 
Diocese  of  Florida,  April  28, 1990. 

The  Rev.  Geoffrey  Gwynne,  T'86, 
married  Karen  Newland  on 
February  10, 1990,  at  Christ  Church 
in  Denver,  Colorado. 

The  Rev.  Andrew  Waldo,  T'88,  and 
wife,  Mary,  report  from  Hooksett, 
New  Hampshire,  the  birth  of  their 
third  son,  Benjamin,  bom 
November  10, 1989. 

St.  John  the  Evangelist's  Church 
i  the  site  of  ordination  to  the 
priesthood  for  the  Rev.  John 
Clement  Miller,  T'89,  on  February 
2, 1990. 

The  Rev.  Melody  Sue  Williams, 

T'89,  was  ordained  a  priest  last 
December  at  Trinity  Episcopal 
Cathedral  in  Pittsburgh. 


The  Rev.  Charles  Currart  delivered  the 

1990  Arlington  Lecture,  "Tensions  in 

Contemporary  Roman  Catholicism,"  at 

Convocation  Hall  on  April  5. 


Sodoku  had  the  largest  representation  of  any  Episcopal  group  at  the  Kanuga  conference  entitled  "Christ  for  a  New  Century:  Launching 

the  Decade  of  Evangelism,'  held  March  13-16, 1990.  Seated  (l.  to  r.)  are  John  Caldwell,  C49,  and  William  Hethcock  SOT  faculty- 

standing  (row  two)  are  Vice-Chancellor  Samuel  Williamson,  Joan  Williamson,  Carleton  Hayden,  associate  dean  SOT  Fred  Paschall  T91 

Maxine  Maddox,  T90,  and  Jim  McGiU,  TS1;  (row  three)  Untoersity  Chaplain  Samuel  Lloyd,  Gail  Jones,  director  of  training  and       ' 

educational  design  for  EFM,  Karen  Keele,  director  of  the  DOCC  program,  Jim  Pritchett,  T91,  and  Phebe  Hethcock,  EFM  trainer  and 

mentor.  In  addition  to  those  pictured  here  other  Sewanee  participants  included  Edmund  L.  Browning,  C  54  and  T54,  presiding  bishop  of 

the  Episcopal  Church,  and  Carmen  Guerrero,T84. 


Faculty  Notes  from  The 
School  of  Theology 


Associate  professor  of  homiletics 
William  Hethcock  has  been  selec- 
ted as  a  winner  in  the  third  annual 
Best  Sermon  Competition,  spon- 
sored by  Harper  &  Row,  San  Fran- 
cisco, "to  recognize  and  encourage 
excellence  in  preaching."  Nearly 
1,000  sermons  were  entered  in  the 
competition.  The  24  winning  entries 
will  be  published  in  June  by  Harper 
&  Row  in  the  book  Best  Sermons  3, 
edited  by  James  W.  Cox.  Mr.  Heth- 
cock's  sermon,  based  on  Mark 
10:46-52  and  end  tied  "That  We 
May  Receive  Our  Sight,"  was 
preached  in  All  Saints'  Chapel  on 
Sunday,  October  23, 1988.  He  is  an 
associate  editor  of  the  periodical 
Homiletic.  Before  teaching  homi- 
letics at  The  School  of  Theology, 
Mr.  Hethcock  served  as  its  director 
of  field  education  for  six  years. 

The  Reverend  J.  Carleton  Hayden, 
associate  dean  for  extension  educa- 
tion, was  recently  appointed  to  the 
program  committee  of  Kanuga 
Conference  Center.  At  the  National 
Black  Clergy  Conference  held  in 


Ocean  City,  New 
Jersey,  last  October, 
he  delivered  an 
address  entitled 
"Elijah's  Mantle 
o'er  Elisha  Cast, 
Raising  Up  Black 
Hayden         Vocations:  Some 
Historical  and  Contemporary 
Reflections."  At  the  Conference  of 
Black  Bishops  held  recently  in 
Santa  Domingo,  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, he  spoke  on  'The  Black  Episco- 
pate: Ancient,  19th  Century  and 
Contemporary." 

Visiting  assistant  professor  of  litur- 
gies Susan  White  has  just  published 
a  book  entitled  Art,  Architecture,  and 
Liturgical  Reform  (Pueblo  Publishing 
Co.,  1990),  a  study  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  movement  toward 
liturgical  reform  and  changes  in  the 
environment  for  worship  in  the 
twentieth  century.  It  focuses  on  the 
work  of  the  Liturgical  Arts  Society 
and  its  efforts  to  make  modem  art 
and  architecture  an  acceptable  form 
of  expression  for  the  church. 


'26 


Sewanee,  Tennessee  37375 


'28 


'29 


Dallas,  Texts  75219 


'30 


t  Park,  Florida  32792 


Mountain.  Ed  has  served  i 
legal  counsel  since  1977,  and  Esther  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  Polk  Carillon  since  Albert 
Bonholzcr's  death  in  1988. 


'32 


Robert  B.  Sears 

2818A  vend  Avenue.  S.W. 

Roanoke,  Virginia  24015 


'34 


'35 

The  Rev.  Edward  Harrison 
360  West  Brmnerd  Street 
Pensacola,  Florida  32501 


s:  great -grand  fathered  ok  Harrison, 


e  supreme  court  of  Georgia; 


(■.rvnidtalruT.  ! 

other  members  of  the  family  w 
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Robert  A.  Holloway 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  7( 


Last  fall,  Robert  ti 

duPont  Library  in 
Chitty  and  Arthui 


loway  made  a  gift  of  25 

history  to  the  Jesse  Ball 

■nor  of  Elizabeth  N. 

en  Chitty,  C35,  who 

honorary  degrees  by  this 

University  in  1988. 
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Augustus  T.  Croydon 

II  Laurel 

Columbia,  South  Carolina  29169 


38 


Norwood  C.  Harrison 

533  Turin  Drive 

Spartanburg,  South  Carolina  29302 


39 


Port  Charhtle,  Florida  33981 

Bob  Tomer  is  still  recovering  from  a 


'40 

Dr.  Skubael  T.  Beasley 


iversary  of  the  class  f< 

The  Beasleys  and  the  Duval  Cravenses  had 

motor  trip  to  Mexico  in  the  spring  of  1990. 


'41 


Des  Moines, /own  503J2 


'42 


Dothan,  Alabama  36301 


'43 


Jacksonville,  Florida  32210 

Dr.  W.B.  Rogers  Bcaslcy  and  his  wife, 
Trink.  have  moved  into  the  white  cottage  on 
South  Carolina  Avenue  which  has  served 
the  EQB  Club,  a  medical  school  fraternity, 

from  behind  Thompson  Hall.  Dr.  Bcaslcy, 
whose  overseas  assignments  have  included 
Liberia,  Indonesia,  New  Delhi,  and  times  in 
between  with  the  Frontier  Nursing  Service 
in  Hayden,  Kentucky,  has  retired  from  his 
last  position  with  the  Ford  Foundation  in 
New  York  City.  The  Beasleys'  son,  Battle,  is 
a  graduate  of  The  School  of  Theology  (T86) 
serving  at  Grace-SL  Luke's  Church  in 
Memphis. 


'44 


'45 


'47 

C.  Cole,  }r. 
2304  North  Ocoee  Street 

md,  Tennessee  37311 


48 


George  G.  Clarke 
1893  Harbert  Avenue 
Memphis,  Tennessee  38104 
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50 
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Dr.  Angus  W.  Graham,  Jr. 


'52 


Tampa,  Florida  33606 

'53 

R.  Holt  Hogan 


'54 


The  Rev.  W.  CiHwrt  Dent  lit 
205  Sherwood  Drive 
Laurens,  South  Carolina  29360 


'55 


Robert  R.  Webb 
P.O.  Box  6108 
Louisville,  Kentucky  40206 

Talbot  "Sandy"  D'Alemberte  of  Miar 
selected  February  13  to  become  presid 

elect  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
elected  in  August,  h 


recently  completed  a 
school  at  Florida  Stat 


'56 


r57 


NapervUlt,  Illinois  60540 


sary  of  ordination  to  the  diaconale  at  the 
end  of  April.  In  June  he  will  celebrate  25 

Church  in  Gladstone,  New  Jersey.  He  is  th 
fourth  rector  to  serve  the  parish  since  190C 
Two  of  his  children,  David  and  Joan,  are 
graduates  of  the  college.  Kent  Rea  lives  in 


'58 


'59 


Houston,  Texas  77036 


'60 


Howard  W.  Harrison,  ]r. 
435  Spring  Mill  Road 
Vulanova,  Pennsylvania  19085 


'61 


Robert  N.  Rust  111 
4461  Kohler  Drive 
Allentown,  Pennsylvania  18103 

Clayton  H.  Famham,  who  practices  law  in 
Atlanta,  has  been  elected  to  the  Council  of 
the  American  Bar  Association's  Section  of 
Tort  and  Insurance  Practice.  The  Council  is 
the  governing  body  of  the  34,000-  mem  her 


of  the  American  Bar  Association. 


'62 


W.  landis  Turner 
102  North  Court  Street 
P.O.  Box  789 
Hohenwald,  Tennessee  38 


'63 


Gerald  H.  Summers 
500  Lindsey  Street 


'64 

The  Rev.  Dwight  E.  Ogier,  jr. 


The  Rev.  M.  1_  Agncw,  Jr.,  will  be  named 
dean  when  St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church, 
Shreveport,  becomes  a  cathedral  on  July  7, 
1990. 

'65 


years  as  president  of  the  Nashville  Derma- 


s  and  his  wife,  Delia, 


ind  their  five  children  li 


'66 


Charles  D.  Snowden,  whose  23-year  career 
in  education  includes  headmasters  hips  in 
North  Carolina  and  Delaware,  becomes 
headmaster  of  Fort  Worth  Academy,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  this  month. 


'67 


'68 

Thomas  S.  Rue 
P.  O.  Box  1988 
Mobile,  Alabama  36633 

larlier  this  year  Robert  W.  H.  "Robin"  Byrd 
vas  named  lo  the  newly  crealed  position  of 
issistant  headmaster  at  The  McCallie  School 
n  Chattanooga.  He  assumes  his  duties  this 


'69 


Atlanta,  Georgia  30327 


'70 


Josiah  M.  Daniel  111 

Wmstead,  McGuire,  Sechrest  &  Mm 

1201  Elm  Stmt 
Dallas,  Texas  75270 


s  named  president  of 


partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Ch 
Banner. 

'74 

Martin  R.  TSsontJr. 
Director,  OADl 
1075  South  13th  Street 
Birmingham,  Alabama  35205 

'75 


and  summer  camping  with  his  wife,  Ginny, 
and  children,  Leah  and  Christopher  John. 
Dick  Raney  has  been  with  John  Harland  Co. 
In  Atlanta  for  ten  years  and  just  won  the 
sales  representative  of  the  year  award  for 
1989.  His  wife,  Jean,  has  her  own  business 
called  "Wedding  Wand"  and  does  wedding 
planning.  They  have  two  children,  Dixon 
and  Lauren.  Henry  (Hank)  Cartis  Rast  is 
teaching  English  at Tri-clties  High  School  in 
East  Point,  Georgia.  His  wife,  Rebecca 
(Becky)  demons  Rast,  is  teaching  Matthew, 
5,  Megan,  3,  and  Laura,  born  April  1989,  at 
home.  Christie  Crews  Taylor  is  working  as 
director  for  an  intensive  structured 
outpatient  treatment  program  in  Houston, 
Texas.  She  has  recently  started  a  doctoral 
program  in  counseling.  Melissa  Wealherly 


jci  vn.a  iur  me  aiy  oi  i_nariotiesville, 
Virginia.  Her  new  address  is  4  Tennis  Drive, 
Charlottesville,  Virginia  22901. 

'76 

James  H.Grier 

1520  Barberry  Lane 

Spartanburg,  South  Carolina  29302 


'81 


Brent  T.  Minor 

400  Commonwealth  Avenue,  #204 

Alexandria,  Virginia  22301 


UfeSpace  Technologies,  a  corporation 
breed  and  raise  threatened 
freshwater  fish  spedes  for 
and  recovery  efforts. 

'82 

]ohann  Ray  Manning,  ]r 
121  Upland  Road 

'83 

Stewart  A.  W.  Low 
214  Homer  Avenue 
Voorhees,  New  Jersey  08043 


She  is  interested  in  prison  reform  and  pub- 
lishing Spanish /English  language  learning 


Cynthia  C  Hinricks  has  been 

hired  as  the  new  assistant  general  counsel 

'■-"---■-*-•—  of  Georgia' 


lance  writer  for  the  Nashville  Banner.  Her 
husband  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
newly  created  Bank  Director  magazine.  The 
couple  resides  In  Nashville. 


'84 


5330  Montrose 
Dallas,  Texas  75209 

Josephine  Squire  Ireland  has  been  elected 
to  the  post  of  vice-president  of  BankOne 
Texas.  She  is  responsible  for  private  and 
institutional  account  management  in  the 
fixed  income  area.  Weyland  Thomas  Joyncr 
married  Alva  Stevenson  Moore  on  March 
31, 1990,  in  Ihe  Ha mpd en-Sydney  College 


R.  Phillip  Carpenter 
5810  Ordutrdview 
Jackson,  Mississippi  3921 1 


director  of  dance  and  physical  education/ 
human  performance  and  athletics  at  Foothill 
College  in  Los  Altos,  Cali/i 
Becky  demons  Rast,  see  Henry  Rast,  C75. 
Cam  Welton  is  vice  president  of  clinical 

Methodist  Hospitals  of  Memphis. 

d  child 
February  11, 1990. 


Roberta  Bartusch  Goertz 

219  Leonard 

Nashville,  Tennessee 37205 


iger  of  Harvard's  Arts  and  Literature 
:ty.  The  Signet.  She  is  looking  forward 
living  her  master's  degree  in  edu- 
—  from  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Education  in  June  1990. 


'80 


Janet  A.  Killer 

250  Triumph  Drive,  N.  W. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30327 


Garden,  Florida. 


'85 


3030-C  Colony  Road 
Durham,  North  Carolina  27705 

John  Edward  Shankle  married  LouAnne 

Lindsky  on  May  28, 1988.  The  couple 
resides  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 


'86 


Andy  Hayes  is  practicing 


'87 


Ashley  M.  Story 
1014  Spruce  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19107 

Charles  F.  Manning  recently  con 
Basic  Infantry  course.  He  joined  t 
Marine  Corps  in  April  1989.  Phil  Savage  is 

working  a; 


wtball  coach  at  UCLA. 


'89 


John  Patten  Cuerry,  jr. 


Kimbcrly  E.  Brown  is  working  as  a 
paralegal  with  the  law  firm  of  Nexsen, 
Pmet,  Jacobs  &  Pollard  in  Columbia,  South 
Carolina.  Elizabeth  B.  Day  b  a  mass 
properties  engineer  for  McDonnell  Douglas 
Corporation  in  Huntsville,  Alabama. 
Matthew  Henderson  is  entering  Colorado 
School  of  Mines  in  the  faU  of  1990  to  pursue 
a  doctorate  in  economics-  He  has  recently 
returned  from  a  climbing  trip  in  Argentina 
where  he  reached  the  summit  of  Cerro 
Aconcagua  (22,834  feet).  Rob  Powell  is 
working  for  Electronic  Data  Services  as  a 
computer  programming  trainee  in  Detroit. 
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Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  Dr.  Shepherd 
held  a  ELA.  degree  and  an  M.A.  degree  from 
the  University  of  South  Carolina  and  a  Ph.D. 
from  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  then 
earned  a  B.D.  and  a  S.T.D.  at  Berkeley 
Divinity  School  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
He  was  professor  of  church  history  at 
Episcopal  Theological  School  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  for  14  years,  followed  by  27 
years  as  Hodges  Professor  of  Liturgies  at 


1952  and  1970,  Dr.  Shepherd 
directed  Sewanee's  summer  school  for 
graduate  students  in  theology,  a  program 
which  was  one  of  the  few  offered  anywher 


Louis  L.  Carruthcrs,  C20,  former  airport 
commissioner  and  business  executive  of 
Memphis;  on  March  25, 1990.  A  founding 
planner  of  Memphis's  first  airport  and 
honorary  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners,  Memphis-Shelby  County 
Airport  Authority,  since  1966,  Mr. 
Carruthcrs  was  formerly  presider 


he  received  the 
Purple  Heart.  Mr.  Carrutherswasa 
founding  member  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Communion  (Episcopal)  as  well  as  a 


is  L.  Carrulhers  in  Fra 


Helen  Wilson  Camithera,  one  daughter,  oi 
son,  three  stepchildren,  11  grandchildren, 
and  three  great-grandchildren. 

J. Barton  Frierson.  Jr..  A'19,  C 23, former 
chairman  and  president  of  Dixie  Yarns,  In 
in  Chattanooga;  on  February  23, 1990.  Mr. 
Frierson  began  his  business  career  with  Fi 
National  Bank  in  Chattanooga  In  1922. 
Joining  Dixie  Mercerizing  Co.  (now  Dixie 
Yams)  in  1928,  he  served  in  progression  a 
treasurer,  vice-president,  and  president  ui 


H966./ 


ted  chairmanship  of  the  board.  In  1966, 

Commerce  John  T.  Conner  to  a  special 

textile  industry  to  help  the  government  curb 
inflation.  Listed  in  Who's  Who  in  America 
(1980-81),  Mr.  Frierson  represented  the 
textile  business  in  a  number  of  capacities. 
He  was  president  of  the  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute  (1966),  chairman  of 
the  ATMI  International  Trade  Committee 
(1967-68),  and  past  director  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Tennessee  Manufacturers 
Association.  An  active  civic  leader  who 
served  as  mayor  of  Lookout  Mountain  from 
1952-1956,  Frierson  was  also  a  member  of 


He  held  the 
Chattanooga's  Baylor  School.  Mr.  Frierson 


We  have  learned  of  the  death  of  Rol 
Molerte,  C28,  of  Seima.  Alabama,  v 
had  lived  in  retirement  for  many  ye 

We  have  received  news  of  the  death 
F.  Cook,  C31,  in  Sarasota,  Florida. 


May  19, 1990.  Son  of  Dr.  Reynold  Ma 
Kirby-Smilh  and  Matilda  "Maude"  Bethune 
Tompkins  Kirby-Smith,  John  graduated 
from  the  University  with  honors  and  then 
earned  a  Ph.D.  in  physics  at  Duke  Univer- 
sity. Following  several  years  with  the 
radiation  laboratory  at  M.I.T.  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  he  worked  in  the  K-25 
gaseous  diffusion  laboratory  at  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee,  later  joining  the  biology  division 
of  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratories  to  do 
research  in  molecular  biophysics.  Subse- 
quently, he  was  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  its  successor,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  As  a  visiting  scientist  at  the 
Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory,  he  contin- 


ued his  work  a: 
agencies  in  Washington,  D.C.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Mary  Polk  Kirby-Smith, 
and  two  daughters,  Marshall  Seldon  Cray 
and  Laurence  DuPont,  and  two  grand- 
children. Other  survivors  include  his  sisters, 
Dr.  Elizabeth  Washington  Kirby-Smith  and 
Mrs.  Harry  E.  Clark,  and  a  brother,  Edmund 
Kirby-Smith,  all  of  Sewanee. 

Emanuel  Hezekiah  "Hezzie"  Bixler,  C35,  a 
Lifelong  resident  of  Mobile,  Alabama;  on 
January  7, 1990.  Mr.  Bixler,  after  many  years 
as  a  stockbroker  with  AG.  Edwards,  began 


the  Port  City  Craftsmen  and  the  Mobile 
Rock  and  Cem  Society,  touring  extensively 
in  search  of  rare  stones.  Also  a  lifelong 
philatelist,  he  concentrated  in  recent  years 
on  stamps  from  Russia.  Mr.  Bixler  was  a 
member  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church, 
Spring  Hill,  a  member  and  former  master 
of  Spring  Hill  Masonic  Lodge,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Scottish  Rite  Bodies.  Survivors 
include  his  widow,  Carolyn  Wages  Bixler,  of 
Mobile,  two  daughters,  one  son,  and  six 
grandchildren. 


The  Sewanee  Ncn* 

Robert  S.  Fast,  C39,  a  lifetime  resident  of 
Atchison,  Kansas;  on  December  31, 1989. 
Mr.  Fast  worked  with  Kansas  Light  and 
Power  for  42  years  before  his  n 
from  the  company. 


:rry,  Jr.,  C39,  prominent 
Chattanooga  businessman  and  philanthro- 
pist and  son  of  former  University  Vlce- 
Chancellor  Alexander  Guerry;  on  May  23, 
1990.  Please  see  the  special  tribute  to  Mr. 
Guerry  on  the  facing  page. 

John  D.  Stephens,  C'44,  retired  Dallas 
banker;  on  November  18, 1989.  After  leaving 
Sewanee  to  serve  three  years  in  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  Mr.  Stephens  returned  to 
college  at  Southern  Methodist  University  to 
earn  a  degree  in  finance  in  1948.  He  retired 
as  a  vice-president  for  investments  with 
Interfirst  Bank  in  Dallas  and  began  annual 
summer  trips  to  Europe.  He  and  his  wife, 
the  late  Sarah  Costcllo  Stephens,  had  three 


former  owner  of  the  retail  store  Crawford 
Woods,  and  a  member  of  SL  Paul's 
Episcopal  Church.  Survivors  include  his 
widow,  Janet  C  Woods,  a  daughter,  Nealy 
W.  Stapleton,  and  two  grandchildren,  all  of 
Albany.  A  brother,  John  Woods,  C54, 


Harry  L.  Babbit  T'56,  reared  priest  and 
former  University  trustee;  on  June  29, 1989. 
of  Jacksonville,  Florida,  Harry  L 


1977,  he 

Thomas'  Church,  Thomasville,  Georgia,  for 
nearly  22  years.  During  these  years,  he 

of  Georgia,  and  as  dean  of  the  Convocation 
of  Thomasville.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  Sarah  M.  Babbit,  and  two  sons, 
Harry  Babbit,  Jr.,  C  64,  and  David  Babbit, 


Fred  F.  Weyridi,  Jr.,  C59,  a  teacher  in 
Austin,  Texas;  on  October  23, 1989.  A  native 
of  Eagle  Pass,  Texas,  Mr.  Weyrich  earned  a 
master  of  fine  arts  degree  at  Yale  University. 


The  Rev.T.  Jeffrey  GilL  C75,  associate 
rector  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  Manhattan; 
on  March  21, 1990.  A  native  of  Savannah, 
Georgia,  Jeffrey  Gill  was  noted  during  his 


General  Theological  Seminary,  where  he 
earned  the  M.Div.  degree  in  1978.  Ordained 
to  the  priesthood  at  St.  Michael's  in  1979,  he 
served  that  parish  for  over  14  years, 
watching  the  congregation  grow  from  25 
members  to  650.  He  will  be  remembered  for 
his  establishment  of  the  Shelter  and  Care 
Foundation,  a  nonprofit  organization 
serving  New  York  Citfa  homeless.  A 
member  as  a  young  man  of  DeMolay,  he 
served  as  presiding  officer  for  several 
Masonic  bodies,  including  Grand  Chaplain 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York,  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons.  In  1962,  GUI  was  named 
as  one  of  the  outstanding  Young  Men  of 
America  by  the  US.  Jayoees.  He  was  also 
listed  in  Who's  Who  in  Religion  in  1985. 


Alexander  Guerry,  Jr.  —  Born  to  Win 


Death  came  to  Alexander  Guerry,  C'39,  in  pre- 
cisely the  way  he  would  have  wished — on  a 
clear  cool  day  (Wednesday,  May  23)  and  on  a 
tennis  court,  one  which  he  had  a  hand  in  build- 
ing. Playing  on  the  next  court  was  his  sister-in- 
law,  Carolyn,  who,  well-trained  for  such  emer- 
gencies, did  everything  that  could  be  done  to 
revive  him.  He  did  not  regain  consciousness. 

A  persuasive  argument  could  be  made  for  the 
thesis  that,  as  of  that  final  day,  he  had  done  more 
for  the  quality  of  life  in  Chattanooga  than  any- 
one else.  However,  the  claim  might  be  contested 
by  supporters  of  his  father,  his  mother,  his  broth- 
er, his  grandparents,  and  assorted  aunts,  uncles, 
and  cousins.  Rarely  has  any 
city  seen  lavished  upon  it 
the  care,  energy,  and  talent 
as  has  been  brought  to  the 
town  on  the  Tennessee  River 
by  the  Guerrys  and  the 
Pattens. 

From  the  days  when  he 
toddled,  Alex  was  a  winner. 
He  was  valedictorian  at 
Baylor,  which  his  father  had  headed,  valedicto- 
rian at  Sewanee  the  year  his  father  took  the  reins 
as  Vice-Chancellor,  a  winner  at  tennis,  handball, 
and  raquetball,  a  winner  in  an  astonishing  list  of 
civic  achievements,  and  a  winner  in  business. 
He  took  the  family  pharmaceutical  business 
which  manufactured  a  handful  of  propriety 
drugs  and  built  "Chattem"  into  a  $60  million-a- 
year  international  conglomerate.  Not  only  did 
Alex  Guerry  have  almost  limitless  imagination 
and  energy,  but,  as  he  confided  to  his  classmate 
Gant  Gaither,  he  possessed  that  envy  of  every 
scholar,  a  photographic  memory. 

Together  Alex  and  I  shared  an  idyllic  little 
cottage  on  a  lake  between  Orlando  and  Winter 
Park  in  1946.  He  was  back  from  the  Pacific,  a 
much  decorated  pilot  assigned  the  task  of 
writing  an  instruction  manual  on  aerial  photog.- 
raphy.  With  his  English  major  from  Sewanee  and 
his  record  of  123  combat  missions,  he  was 
ideally  equipped.  His  P-38  fighter  carried  no 
weapon.  That  was  the  bad  news.  The  good  news 
was  that  it  would  fly  just  a  tiny  bit  faster  than 
the  Japanese  Zero  and  maneuver  better.  This 
stood  him  in  good  stead  when  he  was  set  upon 
—alone  and  unarmed — by  an  enemy  plane 
which  he  proceeded  to  convert  into  another  of 
his  many  decorations.  He  managed  to  get  above 
and  stay  above  his  opponent,  coming  down  ever 
closer  to  him,  forcing  him  lower  until  the  Zero 
had  zero  altitude  and  was  last  seen  causing  a  big 
splash. 

Alex  changed  my  life,  as  he  did  the  lives  of 
niany  others,  by  talking  when  he  should  have 
been  listening.  He  gave  his  father  exaggerated 
statements  about  me.  In  the  fall  of  '45,  when 
Alex  Senior  and  Charlotte  came  to  Alex's  wed- 
ding, a  ceremony  in  which  I  had  a  minor  role, 
[>r-  Guerry  invited  me  to  come  to  Sewanee  to  be 
to  charge  of  promotion.  When  I  told  my  father  I 
was  resigning  from  Chitty  and  Company,  he 
fcked  how  much  I  would  be  paid.  I  had  to  con- 
fess, I  hadn't  even  asked! 


One  of  the  numerous  eulogies  and  editorials 
in  the  Chattanooga  papers  made  an  interesting 
point.  It  was  that  Alex  had  a  genius  for  putting 
elements  of  different  projects  together  in  such  a 
way  that  the  sum  was  greater  than  the  parts. 
Like  the  ambitious  and  attentive  father  that  he 
was,  he  wanted  his  sons,  Zan  and  Pern,  and  his 
daughter,  Chappell,  to  have  the  best.  In  tennis 
that  meant  not  only  his  personal  instruction  but 
also  lessons  from  the  best  pros  he  could  find.  But 
then  the  tennis  courts  in  town  were  not  all  that 
could  be  desired,  so  he,  with  the  help  of  brother 
John  and  other  zealots,  constructed  one  building 
after  another — at  Baylor,  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee/Chattanooga,  and  at  Sewanee.  Final- 
ly he  led  in  the  development  of  Chattanooga's 


fitness  centers,  the  likes  of  which  are  unmatched 
in  cities  of  similar  size. 

A  writer  for  the  Chattanooga  Times  said,"ln 
every  city  there  are  men  and  women  who  define 
its  character  and  identity.  Such  a  man  was  Alex 
Guerry,  a  business  leader,  philanthropist,  and 
civic  activist He  will  live  on  in  the  accom- 
plishments he  leaves  behind ...  a  legacy  to  be 
cherished," 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Millie,  the  three 
children,  and  several  grandchildren.  He  leaves 
also  his  brother,  John  Guerry,  C'49,  two  neph- 
ews, John  ("Pat"),  C'89,  and  Bill,  C93,  and  many 
other  Sewanee  connections,  past  and  present. 

— Arthur  Ben  Chitty,  C35 


Sewanee  Grieves 


When  a  Guerry  departs  this  life,  Sewanee 
suffers.  I  have  been  a  part  of  Sewanee  for  sixty 
years  and  I  know  of  no  family  in  the  history  of 
The  University  of  the  South  that  has  served  the 
University  longer  and  more  faithfully  than  the 
Guerry  clan. 

Beginning  with  Alex  Guerry's  grandfather, 
William  Alexander  Guerry,  M.A.,  Class  of  1884, 
chaplain  and  professor,  1893-1907,  bishop  of 
South  Carolina;  continuing  with  Dr.  Alexander 
Guerry,  the  bishop's  son.  Class  of  1910,  Vice- 
Chancellor,  who,  along  with  his  wife,  Charlotte 
Patten  Guerry,  was  savior  and  guardian  of  the 
University  through  World  War  II  and  difficult 
years  immediately  before  and  after;  and  Dr. 
Guerry's  three  brothers,  the  Reverend  Summer, 
the  Reverend  Edward,  and  the  Reverend  Moul- 
trie Guerry,  chaplain  of  the  University — all  are 
sons  of  Sewanee  to  be  remembered. 

Then  comes  Alexander  Guerry,  Jr.,  and  his 
three  children,  Zan,  Pern,  and  Chappell,  and 
John  Patten  Guerry  and  his  sons,  Pat  and  Bill. 


Alex  Guerry  "at  home"  on  the  court. 


These  are  people  hard  to  beat,  both  literally  and 
figuratively. 

Sewanee  loves  the  Guerry  clan.  I  learned  from 
two  elderly  women  in  the  village  of  Alex 
Guerry's  death.  They  knew  not  Alex,  but  they 
remembered  his  father.  It  was  like  the  son  of  the 
King  had  died.  They  never  knew  him,  but  the 
grief  was  there. 

So  we  grieve  with  Alex's  family  at  his  passing. 
Seldom  do  we  see  his  like.  I  remember  how 
proud  of  his  son  and  his  war  medals  the  father 
was  and  well  he  might  be,  for  Alex  with  an  un- 
armed plane  once  forced  a  Zero  into  the  sea.  His 
character  was  like  the  mountain  oak,  sturdy, 
deep  rooted,  his  loyalty  was  like  unto  that  of  a 
Scottish  chief. 

We  grieve  for  Alex  at  Sewanee  but  we  take 
heart;  for  to  paraphrase  "Willie  Sue,"  there's 
another  generation  "a'comin  up." 

—Robert  "Rfd"  Lancaster 


SewaneeNms 

The  University  of  the  South.  Bewanee,  TN  37375 


"Can  you  believe  it?  There  are  248  of  m  i"  Sewane> 

I  /„..  „f  IW<>— 211!  erndiiates  from  the  College  of  A 

Zl  "lilnL  wl    W  from   The  Srhool  of  Theology! 
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Howard 
Baker 
Founders' 
Day  Speaker 

Four  Honorary 

Degrees 

Conferred 


The  University  of  the  South  celebrated  the  130th 
anniversary  of  the  laying  of  its  cornerstone  on 
Monday,  October  8,  with  a  special  convocation 
in  All  Saints'  Chapel. 

The  guest  speaker  was  former  U.S.  Senator 
Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.  During  the  noonday  ser- 
vice, four  honorary  degrees  were  awarded. 
Recipients  were  Howard  Baker,  who  is  now  in 
private  law  practice  with  the  firm  of  Baker, 
Worthington,  Crossley,  Stansbeny  &  Woolf  in 
Knoxville,  Tennessee;  Talbot  D*  AJemberte,  C'55, 
president-elect  of  the  American  Bar  Association; 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  Hodges  Johnson,  bishop 
coadjutor  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina;  and 
the  Ven.  Reuben  Archer  Torrey  HI,  T45,  director 
of  Jesus  Abbey  in  the  Diocese  of  Taejon,  Kang- 
wondo,  Korea,  and  honorary  archdeacon  of 
Kangwondo. 


fla-H 


The  Class  of  1961  carries  its  banner  proudly  in  the 
pre-game  Homecoming  Parade . 


'Is  This 

the  Party 

to  Whom 

IAm 

Speaking?" 

When  does  your  mailbox  U 
talk  back  to  you?  When  if  s  § 
part  of  the  new  telecom-  ^~ 

munications  system  in- 
stalled this  summer 
throughout  the  administrative  offices  and  dor- 
mitories of  The  University  of  the  South. 

In  a  move  to  replace  the  administrative  tele- 
phone system,  already  at  capacity,  and  to  pro- 
vide students  with  universal,  easy-to-use 
phones,  the  University  has  been  working  with 
consultants  JTM  Associates  of  Atlanta  and  repre- 
sentatives of  South  Central  Bell  in  preparation 
for  campus-wide  "data  connectivity."  The  instal- 
lation of  the  system  also  involved  extensive 
renovation  and  landscaping  at  certain  campus 
sites.  Handsome  new  sidewalks,  curbs,  curb  cuts 
for  handicapped  access,  and  gas  lights,  along 
with  newly-planted  grass  and  ornamental  trees, 
are  a  by-product  of  the  summer's  heavy  con- 
struction in  the  laying  of  underground  cables. 
One  future  advantage  of  the  new  system  is  that 
by  next  fall  it  will  allow  access  from  every  office 
and  student  room  to  the  on-line  library  system 
and  central  computing  facilities. 

The  "mailbox"  aspect  of  the  system  provides 
for  automatic  answering  and  recording  of  voice 
messages  when  the  receiver  of  the  call  is  not 
available  or  is  using  the  phone.  Once  a  message 
has  been  recorded,  a  blinking  light  on  the  "ter- 
minal" signals  that  a  message  is  in  the  voice 
"mailbox,"  ready  for  retrieval. 

What  does  it  take  to  link  up  the  733  phones  in 
student  rooms  and  the  498  phones  in  the  admin- 
istrative offices? 

"Start  with  12,930  miles  of  copper  wire  and 
160  miles  of  fiber  optic  cable,  "  said  Associate 
Provost  Laurence  Alvarez.  "Then  stand  back 
and  let  the  telephone  company  make  the  con- 
nections between  36  buildings  and  the  central 
facility,"  he  added  in  jest. 

The  total  cost  of  the  project,  including  instal- 
lation of  both  the  telephone  and  library  systems 
and  the  building  renovation,  was  approximately 
$3,700,000.  The  bulk  of  the  project  was  financed 
through  a  $75  million  bond  issue,  with  corpo- 
rate and  foundation  gifts  supporting  the  balance. 


Giannini  Becomes 
Dean  and  Rector  of 
Christ  Church 
Cathedral 


The  Very  Rev.  Robert  Giannini,  dean  of 
The  School  of  Theology  since  1986,  has 
accepted  an  appointment  as  dean  and 
rector  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral  in  India- 
napolis, Indiana. 

In  announcing  Dean  Ciannini's  new 
post,  Vice-Chancellor  Williamson  said, 
"Dean  Giannini's  infectious  enthusiasm  for 
Sewanee  has  done  much  to  bolster  diocesan  and 
church  support  for  theological  education  at  the 
University.  His  assistance  in  bringing  the  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ  in  Community  program  to 


i  ym 


Sewanee  this  year  will  serve  the  entire  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  upcoming  Decade  of  Evangelism, 

"His  accomplishments  at  The  School  of  The- 
ology include  providing  significant  budget 
stability,  reorganizing  the  St.  Luke's  Journal,  and 
serving  as  an  extraordinarily  effective  ambassa- 
dor for  the  University  and  The  School  of  Theol- 
ogy throughout  the  owning  dioceses  and  the 
church.  He  has  been  a  true  advocate  of  quality 
theological  education. 

"Bob  Giannini,  his  wife,  JoAnn,  and  their 
daughters,  Gillian  and  Mary  Margaret,  have 
brought  talent  and  verve  to  Sewanee.  Their 
energy  and  vitality  will  be  missed,  but  we  know 

continued  on  page  2 
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that  as  Sewanee  alumni  they  will  remain  a 
special  part  of  our  University  family.  We  wish 
them  every  success  in  Indianapolis,"  Williamson 
added. 

A  1964  cum  laude  graduate  of  The  University 
of  the  South,  Giannini  holds  Master  of  Divinity 
and  honorary  Doctor  of  Divinity  degrees  from 
General  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  City 
and  a  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  St.  Andrews 
in  Scotland. 

Professor  Donald  S.  Armentrout,  associate 
dean  for  academic  affairs  and  professor  of 
church  history  and  historical  theology  at  The 
School  of  Theology,  will  serve  as  interim  dean. 
An  advisory  search  committee  to  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor,  cochaired  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Calvin  O. 
Schofield,  Jr.,  bishop  of  South  Florida,  and  Dr. 
Frederick  H.  Croom,  provost,  includes  the  fol- 
lowing members:  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  Beckam, 
bishop  of  Upper  South  Carolina;  the  Rev.  Dr.  M. 
J.  Christopher  Bryan,  professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment at  The  School  of  Theology;  the  Rev.  Robert 
S.  Creamer,  Jr.,  T'68;  the  Rev.  Charles  DuBois, 
associate  dean  at  The  School  of  Theology;  the 
Rev,  Hunter  Huckabay,  Jr.,  T'69,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Regents;  the  Rev.  Mary  Margaret 
Mueller,  T82;  Mr.  Foley  T.  Beech,  T92,  student 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees;  Mr.  Robert  L. 
Brown,  C'63,  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents; 
Mr.  John  Caldwell,  C'49,  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees;  Karen  Keele,  director.  Disciples  of 
Christ  in  Community  program;  and  Dr.  Edwin 
M.  Stirling,  C'62,  professor  of  English. 

Christ  Church  Cathedral  serves  the  Diocese 
of  Indianapolis,  which  has  48  congregations,  50 
clergy,  and  13,000  baptized  members  of  the 
Episcopal  Church. 
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WESTWARD 

HO! 


When  Tom  Tiemey,  C'61,  asked  me 
to  visit  him  in  Alaska,  I  little  ex- 
pected the  University  to  pick  up  on 
the  invitation  and  encourage  me  to 
go.  In  fact,  the  alumni  office  offered 
to  pick  up  the  tab,  if  I  would  visit 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and 
Seattle  as  well  and  speak  to  alumni 
in  those  areas.  I  felt  very  much  like 
Br'er Rabbit  on  being  thrown  into  the  briar  patch. 

My  wife,  Loulie,  and  I  began  our  visit  in 
California  as  guests  of  Ruth  and  Wayne  Jervis, 
C'50,  at  their  beautiful  home  in  Bel  Air.  The 
Sewanee  Club  of  Southern  California  met  in 
Pasadena  at  the  Athenaeum  Club,  the  faculty 
club  at  Cal  Tech,  a  perfect  place  for  a  party. 
Making  these  arrangements  so  capably  were  Jim 
Helms,  C'49,  Ralph  Little,  C'55,  and  Charles 
Hamilton,  C'57.  More  than  (50  persons  attended 
to  renew  old  friendships  and  meet  Sewanee 
alumni  new  to  the  area. 

From  Los  Angeles  we  went  to  San  Francisco, 
where  we  were  met  at  the  airport  by  Cruse  and 
Jim  Clark,  C'49.  After  a  few  delightful  days  in 
Carmel  and  Big  Sur,  we  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  attended  a  grand  meeting  of  Sewanee 
alumni  and  friends  arranged  by  Captain  Nor- 
man Allen,  C'81  (now  stationed  at  Fort  Ord), 
and  Gibbons  Burke,  C'85.  The  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Marine  Memorial  Club,  where  I  had  stayed 
35  years  earlier  when  I  was  stationed  in  San 
Francisco  in  the  Navy.  It  certainly  brought  back 
memories.  More  than  50  people  attended,  in- 
cluding former  Sewanee  residents  Rainsford 
Dudney  Lynch  and  Lucas  Myers,  C'53. 

Yogi  Anderson  and  I  flew  from  San  Francisco 
to  Seattle  for  our  next  meeting,  held  at  the  beau- 
tiful Rainier  Club.  Jim  Vamell,  C'65,  our  local 
host,  proved  himself  worthy  of  his  name  by 
furnishing  the  party  with  music  by  a  great  com- 
bo called,  appropriately  enough,  the  Sewanee 
Mountain  Music  Revue.  Lon  should  be  proud  of 
his  son,  who  is  the  agent  for  this  group.  It  was 
good  to  see  former  Sewanee  residents  Charlotte 
Moore  Sponer  and  Peter  Robinson,  with  his  son 
Paui,C'84. 

Cm  to  Alaska.  MUSH!  A  new  entry  in  the 
annals  of  hospitality  will  be  written  on  how  the 


The  Sewanee  Club  of  the  Yukon:  (seated,  I.  to  r.)  George 

Wagnon,  C'39;  Willie  Cocke,  C'51;  (standing,  I.  to  r.)  Glenn 

Denkler,  C'69;  Tom  Tiemey,  C'61. 

Tiemey  family  received  me  in  Anchorage.  Wife 
Pat,  children  Matt,  Andy,  and  Paige  all  wel- 
comed me  with  open  arms.  Do  not  think  for  a 
minute  that  warm  hospitality  is  strictly  a  South- 
em  trait.  The  Sewanee  Club  of  the  Yukon,  Hud- 
son Stuck  Chapter,  had  its  first  meeting  at  the 
Tiemey  house,  and  what  our  numbers  lacked  we 
made  up  for  in  enthusiasm.  Alumni  present 
were  George  Wagnon,  A'35,  C39,  Glenn  Denkler, 
C'69,  Tom  Tiemey,  and  myself.  A  wonderful 
dinner  was  followed  by  a  session  of  anecdotes 
and  reminiscences  of  Sewanee.  It  was  a  grand 
evening  lasting  well  into  the  white  midnight  of 
an  Alaskan  summer. 

Two  days  later,  Tom  and  I  took  a  train  trip  up 
to  the  Denali  National  Park  to  see  Mt  McKinley 
and  its  adjacent  wildlife.  While  we  were  on  a 
bus  deep  in  the  park,  the  young  forest  ranger 
directing  our  tour  told  the  group  how  Mt  Mc- 
Kinley was  first  conquered  by  Hudson  Stuck, 
archdeacon  of  the  Yukon.  At  that  point,  from  the 
back  of  the  bus,  came  a  deafening  yell  from 
Tiemey  and  me,  "Yea!  Sewanee's  right!"  Not 
only  was  the  whole  busload  of  people  startled, 
but  several  grizzly  bears,  two  caribou,  and  a  bull 
moose  took  to  the  woods!  It  was  a  great  moment 
in  the  history  of  Sewanee  public  relations. 

I  have  returned  from  this  trip  with  reinforced 
conviction  that  Sewanee  alumni  are  more  loyal 
than  the  alumni  of  any  other  college.  I  believe 
that  a  Sewanee  education  imparts  a  love  and 
understanding  of  the  human  condition  that 
carries  on  into  later  life  and  provides  a  person 
with  a  happier  and  more  satisfied  outlook  on  the 
world.  I  saw  this  in  the  faces  of  Sewanee  alumni 
everywhere  I  went. 

— WlliamT.  Cocke  III,  C'51 
Jesse  Spalding  Professor  of  English 
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Distinguished 
Alumnus  Award 
GoestoBurrellO. 
McGee 

Bank  president  and  active  civic  leader  Burrell 
Otho  McGee,  C'56,  has  been  named  Sewanee's 
1990  Distinguished  Alumnus  by  the  University's 
Associated  Alumni.  He  was  honored  with  the 
award  at  the  Friday  evening  alumni  dinner 
during  Homecoming  Weekend,  October  5-7. 
"You  are  to  be  commended  for  your  many 
talents  and  gifts  to  this  University,  but  above  all 
you  are  to  be  recognized  for  your  personal 
courage  and  strength  of  character,  "  said  Robert 
Rust,  president  of  the  Associated  Alumni,  in 
presenting  the  award.  "Your  family  and  friends 
take  great  pride  in  the  way  you  have  diminished 
the  debilitating  effects  of  a  physical  handicap 
and  maintained  your  role  as  a  leader  in  your 
community,  your  church,  your  profession,  and 
your  alma  mater." 

McGee  exhibited  keen  leadership  skills  early 
in  his  career.  While  at  Sewanee,  he  served  as 
president  of  the  Order  of  Gownsmen,  chairman 
of  the  Honor  Council,  and  president  of  the  senior 
class.  In  true  well-rounded  Sewanee  fashion,  he 
was  also  alternate  captain  of  the  football  team, 
president  of  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  fraternity,  and 
president  of  Red  Ribbon.  Upon  graduating  from 
the  University,  he  attended  the  University  of 
Mississippi  School  of  Law,  earning  a  J.D.  degree 
in  1958.  He  then  entered  the  U.S.  Air  Force, 
serving  active  duty  until  1961  and  earning  the 
rank  of  captain. 

When  Burrell  McGee  returned  to  civilian  life, 
he  joined  the  law  firm  of  Wynn,  Hafter,  Lake, 
and  Tindall  in  Greenville,  Mississippi.  In  1968, 
he  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  McGee  and 
Bogen  and  in  that  same  year  took  on  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Bank  of  Leland  in  Leland,  Missis- 
sippi, as  well.  Under  his  able  direction,  the  Bank 
of  Leland  merged  in  1988  into  the  Grenada  Bank- 
ing System,  the  third  largest  bank  in  the  state,  to 
become  Grenada  Sunburst  Bank  Corporation. 
McGee  still  serves  as  president  of  the  bank,  and 
has  been  recognized  in  a  cover  story  in  Banking 
Journal,  the  official  publication  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  for  his  highly  successful 
career  in  spite  of  a  physical  handicap.  McGee  is 
currently  president  of  the  Mississippi  Multiple 
Sclerosis  Society. 

An  active  member  of  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Church,  McGee  has  served  as  vestryman  for 
several  years  and  many  times  as  senior  warden. 
In  1982  he  was  alternate  delegate  to  the  General 
Convention.  He  has  been  president  of  the 
Leland  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Missis- 
sippi Institute  of  Politics  and  has  served  as  a 
director  of  the  Mississippi  Economic  Council 
and  a  member  of  the  President's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Kennedy 
Performing  Arts  Center  in  Washington,  D.C. 
McGee  was  named  Outstanding  Man  of  the  Year 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1968. 

Among  his  many  giftsto  the  University, 
Burrell  McGee  can  count  his  two  terms  as  a 
L 


member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
He  has  been  recognized  for  his 
loyalty  to  his  alma  mater  in  continu- 
ing to  wear  the  first  purple  Sewanee 
tie  he  ever  owned. 

In  awarding  this  honor  to 
McGee,  Rust  noted  that  the  Univer- 
sity could  hardly  ignore  the  many 
other  ways  in  which  the  McGee 
family  has  blessed  this  University. 
Burrell  is  the  brother  of  the  late  Ben 
Humphreys  "Ug"  McGee,  SMA'42, 
C'49,  for  whom  the  football  field 
has  been  named.  He  has  two  sisters, 
Maury  "Bimmie"  McGee, 
Sewanee's  well-known  interior 
designer,  and  Cora  Louise  McGee 
Belford,  wife  of  the  late  Rev.  Lee  A. 
Belford,  C'35,  T'38.  Their  uncle, 
William  Yerger  Humphreys,  attend- 
ed the  Sewanee  Grammar  School 
(then  newly-located  in  Quintard 
Hall)  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Other  family  members  with 
Sewanee  connections  are  Burrell's 
father-in-law,  J.  Joseph  Gee,  C'28; 
brother-in-law,  Jody  Gee,  SM  A'57, 
C'61;  two  nephews,  Ben 
Humphreys  McGee,  Jr.,  SMA'71, 
who  is  married  to  Melinda  Keppler, 
SMA'71 ,  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  Briel  Keppler  of  Sewanee,  and 
Ralph  Waldo  McGee,  SM  A'69. 

Burrell  McGee  is  married  to  the 
former  Anne  Ross  Gee.  The  McGees 
have  two  daughters,  Elizabeth 
Maury  McGee  Cordes  and  Anne 
Strudwick  McGee,  SA'79. 


Distinguished  Alumnus  of  the  Year  Burrell  McGee  accepting  his 
award  from  Vice-Chancellor  Williamson  at  the  alumni  dinner. 


Memorial  Stone  to 
Honor  SMA  and  John 
Ashby  Marshall 


A  stone  tablet  to  commemorate  the  Sewanee 
Military  Academy  and  to  honor  Cadet  Lt.  Col. 
John  Ashby  Marshall,  Battalion  Commander  of 
the  1938-39  cadet  corps  at  the  Academy,  will  be 
dedicated  on  April  27, 1991,  during  SMA's 
alumni  weekend.  The  stone,  which  will  stand  in 
front  of  the  renovated  Quintard  Hall — once 
Quintard  Barracks — will  carry  a  bronze  plaque 
on  the  front  honoring  Marshall.  On  the  back  will 
be  a  second  bronze  plaque  listing  all  those  ca- 
dets who  gave  their  lives  in  the  wars  of  the  20th 
century. 

SMA  alumni  Elbert  Jemison  and  Digby 
Seymour,  both  members  of  the  Class  of  1940, 
have  taken  the  lead  in  making  arrangements  for 
the  slone,  the  plaque,  and  the  dedication  cer- 
emony. They  report  that  as  the  project  has 
gained  momentum,  gifts  of  nearly  $14,000  have 
come  to  them  from  80  contributors. 

Persons  who  wish  to  participate  in  this  pro- 
ject are  encouraged  to  write  Elbert  S.  Jemison,  Jr., 
at  4008  Old  Leeds  Circle,  Birmingham,  Alabama 
35213  or  to  call  him  at  (205)  879-0180. 


Becker  New  Public 
Relations  Director 


Stephen  Becker,  retired  United  States  Navy 
commander  and  former  vice-president  for  university 
relations  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  began 

his  duties  as  director  of  public  relations  at  The 
University  of  the  South  on  ]uly  1 .  A  collegiate  sports 
enthusiast,  he  makes  his  Sewanee  debut  as  a  sports 
reporter  in  this  issue  o/Sewanee  News,  pages  17-18. 


New  Faculty  and  Staff 
for  Advent  Semester 

Nicole  Bella  Barenbaum,  an  assistant  professor 
of  psychology  who  has  done  extensive  research 
in  family  behavior,  holds  an  A.B.  from  Cornell 
University  and  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  from 
Boston  University.  She  formerly  taught  at 
Wright  State  University  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Visiting  Professor  of  French  Frances  Calder 
comes  to  Sewanee  from  Agnes  Scott  College, 
where  she  served  as  chair  of  the  Department  of 
French,  1980-1986.  Ms.  Calder,  a  member  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  earned  her  bachelor's  degree  at 
Agnes  Scott  College  and  her  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  at 
Yale  University. 

Louis  Furmanski  joins 
the  faculty  of  the  De-       ! 
partment  of  Political 
Science  as  a  visiting 
assistant  professor.  The 
recipient  of  aB.A.  from   j 
Union  College  and  an      i 
M.A.  and  Ph.D.  from 
Purdue  University,  Mr. 
Furmanski  has  taught 
at  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Louis  Furmanski         Institute  and  State 
University  and  has 

recently  served  as  a  legislative  assistant  in 

Washington,  DC. 

Susan  Maneck,  instruc- 
tor in  the  Department 
of  History  for  the  aca- 
demic year,  comes  to 
Sewanee  from  the  facul- 
ty of  Northern  Arizona 
University.  She  is  a 
Ph.D.  candidate  at  the 
University  of  Arizona, 
with  an  M.A.  in  orien- 
tal studies  from  the 
University  of  Arizona 
and  an  A.B.  in  religious 
studies  from  the  University  of  California  at  Santa 
Cruz.  Her  interest  in  religious  studies  is  reflected 
in  two  publications,  "The  Presbyterians  and  the 
Parsis"  (Fides  et  Hisioria,  1989)  and  "Early  Zoro- 
astrian  Conversions  to  the  Baha'i  Faith  in  Yazd, 
Iran"  (from  Iran  East  and  West,  1984).  Also  join- 
ing the  Department  of  History  as  lecturer  is 
Thomas  Niehaus,  a  student  at  The  School  of 
Theology.  Dr.  Niehaus  holds  a  bachelor's  degree 
from  Xavier  College,  a  master's  degree  from  the 
University  of  Cincin- 
nati, and  a  master's 
degree  and  doctorate 
from  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin. 

Rum  Sanchez-Imizcoz, 

C86,  is  a  Ph.D.  candi- 
date in  Spanish  litera- 
ture at  the  University 
of  Kentucky,  where  she 
Ruth  Sanchez-Imizcoz     has  served  as  an 


Maneck 


Karl-Ludwig  Selig 


instructor.  A  native  of  Valencia,  Spain,  she  re- 
ceived her  master's  degree  in  1989  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky.  She  fills  a  one-year  appoint- 
ment at  the  University  while  Professor  Eric 
Naylor  is  on  sabbatical  leave.  Also  joining  the 
Department  this  semester  are  William  E. 

Temple,  visiting  pro- 
fessor of  Spanish,  and 
Karl-Ludwig  Selig, 
Brown  Foundation 
Fellow  and  visiting 
professor  of  Spanish 
and  comparative 
literature.  Dr.  Temple 
holds  a  Ph.D.  from 
Tulane,  M.A.  from  the 
University  of  Okla- 
homa, and  B.A.  from 
the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy.  Dr.  Selig,  a  graduate  of  Ohio  State 
University  who  holds  a  Ph.D.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  at  Austin,  has  taught  at  a  number  of 
institutions  including  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, and  Columbia  University.  He  has  held  a 
wide  range  of  fellowships  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  His  list  of  published  articles  is  lengthy, 
and  he  has  served  as  editor  for  a  number  of 
publications  in  the  field  of 


Janet  Schrenk  has  accepted  a  one-year  position 
in  the  Department  of  Chemistry  while  Professor 
Edward  Kirven  enjoys  his  sabbatical.  Assistant 
I  Professor  Schrenk  holds  a  Ph.D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  and  a  B.A.  from  Carleton 
I  College.  She  has  most  recently  been  a  post- 
I  doctoral  research  fellow  at  the  Smithsonian 
|  Institution  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  a  chemist 
;  doing  research  and  testing  at  the  National  Ar- 
.  chives.  She  has  also  been  an  assistant  professor 
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in  the  art  conservation  program  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware. 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Russian  Ann 
Swint  holds  a  B.A.,  M.A.T.,  and  Ph.D.  from 
Vanderbilt  University.  She  comes  to  this  one- 
year  appointment  from  the  Chattanooga  School 
for  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  where  she  has  taught 
since  1985.  She  has  also  taught  at  George  Pea- 
body  College  and  Montgomery  Bell  Academy  in 
Nashville  and  at  Alabama's  Auburn  University. 

Assistant  Professor  of 
English  Kathryn  Sue 
Freeman,  a  specialist 
in  English  romanti- 
cism, joins  the  Depart- 
ment of  English  this 
year  as  a  sabbatical 
replacement  for  Profes- 
sor Pamela  Macfie.  Dr. 
Freeman  earned  her 
B.A.,M.A.,  and  Ph.D. 
Kathryn  Sue  Freeman      at  Yale  University. 

Kimberly  D.  Hatfield,  a  1989  graduate  of  The 
University  of  the  South,  has  joined  the  Office  of 
University  Relations  as  assistant  director  of 
annual  giving.  Her  duties  will  include  manage- 
ment of  the  annual  student  phonathon.  Upon 
graduation  from  Sewanee,  Ms.  Hatfield  served 
as  a  fund-raising  consultant  for  Don  Elliott  & 
Associates  of  Nashville,  assisting  with  the  fund- 
raising  needs  of  such  clients  as  the  Nashville 
Symphony,  Fisk  University,  and  the  Jesse 
Holman  Jones  Hospital  in  Springfield,  Tennes- 
see. At  Sewanee,  she  was  a  member  of  the  Order 
of  the  Gownsmen  and  the  student  coordinator 
for  the  annual  student  phonathon. 


Guerry  Hall  Was  "Alive  with  the  Sound  of  Music' 


Large  enthusiastic  audiences  filled  Guerry  Hall  this  summer  as  the  student  and  faculty  artists  of  the  Sewanee 
Summer  Music  Center  performed  some  30  concerts  of  chamber  music,  original  compositions,  and  symphonic 
favorites.  Two  hundred  sixteen  young  instrumentalists  representing  12  countries  joined  an  exceptional  faculty 

of  40  artist-teachers  to  study  and  perform  some  of  the  world's  finest  music.  Once  again,  the  music  center 

earned  an  Award  of  Merit  from  the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs  for  the  promotion  and  performance  of 

American  musk. 
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Report  of  the  Alumni  Council 


Message  from  Robert  Rust, 
President,  Associated  Alumni 

/  have  a  somewhat  unusual  request  of  you,  the  reader. 
Before  you  read  the  report  of  the  Alumni  Council 
found  on  this  page,  purchase  and  read  the  just  pub- 
lished memoirs  of  Dr.  Robert  S.  Lancaster  entitled 
The  Better  Parts  of  a  Life.  In  so  doing,  you  will 
refresh  your  memory,  enhance  your  perspective  of 
this  place,  and  gain  an  enlivened  sense  of  what  it 

means  to  be  a  committed 
Sewanee alumnus  or 
alumna.  Then  you  might 
better  understand  the 
seemingly  mundane,  in- 
the-trenches  work  of  the 
Associated  Alumni 
described  on  this  page  as 
critical  to  nurturing  one 
of  "the  better  parts"  of 
your  life — your  years  at 
Sewanee. 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATED  ALUMNI  ROBERT 
Rust,  C'61,  opened  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Alumni  Council  on  August  16  with  an 
introduction  of  Vice-Chancellor  Williamson,  who 
extended  a  warm  welcome  to  the  nearly  70  club 
presidents,  trustees,  officers,  volunteers,  and 
class  reps  in  attendance.  In  voicing  his  aspiration 
for  Sewanee  to  be  one  of  the  top  twenty-five 
liberal  arts  colleges  in  the  country  by  the  end  of 
next  year,  he  emphasized  the  necessity  of  making 
Sewanee  attractive  to  both  faculty  and  students 
with  appropriate  housing,  health  services,  and 
facilities  for  athletics  and  fine  arts.  He  high- 
lighted the  extension  of  federal  aid  to  education 
as  the  key  to  survival.  Public  Relations  Director 
Steve  Becker  spoke  of  his  goal  to  integrate  the 
public  relations  function  throughout  the  Univer- 
sity, providing  service  to  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  The  School  of  Theology,  and  the  Office 
of  University  Relations.  Tom  Kepple,  vice-presi- 
dent for  community  relations,  addressed  the 
group  on  land-use  and  housing  issues,  noting 
that  the  June  story  in  The  Sewanee  News  about 
the  land-use  study  brought  responses  from 


several  alumni.  Pro- 
vost Fred  Croom 
spoke  of  the  surplus 
in  the  operating 
budget  which  will  be 
used  to  cover  a  deficit 
in  the  health  insur- 
ance fund  and  of  the  bond  issue  which  generated 
the  funds  for  the  renovation  of  Quintard  and  the 
installation  of  the  telecommunications  system. 
Tom  Watson,  vice-president  for  University 
relations,  praised  the  recent  growth  in  alumni 
support  and  noted  that  Sewanee  has  "the  stron- 
gest foundation  ever  for  launching  a  successful 
capital  campaign."  Interim  School  of  Theology 
Dean  Don  Armentrout  spoke  of  the  transition 
period  at  the  seminary  with  the  departure  of 
Dean  Giannini  and  the  search  for  a  new  dean. 

Afternoon  workshops  opened  with  a  report 
from  admissions  director  Bob  Hedrick,  who 
lamented  our  drop  in  the  number  of  minority 
students  in  the  freshman  class  but  noted  that 
average  SAT  scores  of  the  students  admitted 
were  up  13  points.  He  reminded  alumni  that 
their  encouragement  of  applicants  is  critical. 

Jock  Tonissen,  C'70,  presented  the  Hall  Trophy 
to  Bob  Holloway,  who  represented  the  Class  of 
1936.  According  to  Jane  Eaves,  C'80,  director  of 
annual  giving,  100%  of  Bob's  class  participated 
in  this  year's  giving.  Congratulations,  Bob! 

Other  officers  of  the  Alumni  Association 
made  brief  presentations.  Dwight  Ogier,  C'64, 
noted  that  we  have  about  40  Sewanee  Clubs  and 
that  their  success  depends  in  part  on  variety  in 
the  programs  and  on  good  use  of  faculty  and 
alumni  guests.  Lisa  Howick,  C'81,  spoke  of  the 
success  of  the  "city  reps"  program  in  which  11 
major  cities  in  the  southeast  have  been  targeted 
for  promotion  of  the  University  through  such 
events  as  college  fairs  in  large  malls.  She  also 
referred  to  the  alumni  survey  that  will  be  con- 
ducted by  Yogi  Anderson  and  Bob  Hedrick  in  an 
effort  to  collect  the  names  and  addresses  of 
potential  candidates  for  admission.  Jock  Tonissen 


thanked  the  class  reps  for  their  part  in  bringing 
in  $120,000  over  last  year's  giving,  putting  this 
year's  percentage  of  giving  at  approximately 
57%.  Our  goals  for  next  year:  $1.2  million  with 
60%  participation.  With  regard  to  planned  giv- 
ing, Penn  Rogers,  C'72,  announced  that  the 
"volunteer  system"  will  be  in  place  in  the  classes 
soon  and  that  Beeler  Brush,  C'68,  director  of 
planned  giving,  is  actively  exploring  the  various 
areas  in  which  deferred  gifts  can  be  encouraged. 

A  resolution  honoring  the  life  and  work  of 
William  Porter  "Pete"  Ware  was  presented  by 
Judy  Ward  Lineback,  C'73,  alumni  trustee.  The 
resolution  was  approved  and  adopted  by  the 
council. 

A  second  resolution  was  presented  to  the 
council  by  Henry  Parsley,  C70,  vice-president 
for  church  relations,  calling  for  the  University  to 
fill  the  position  of  director  of  church  relations  as 
soon  as  funding  could  be  obtained.  The  church 
relations  committee  expressed  strong  feelings 
about  increasing  and  enhancing  Sewanee's 
relationship  with  the  1 ,850  parishes  in  the  own- 
ing dioceses.  This  resolution  was  approved  and 
adopted. 

Yogi  Anderson,  C'72,  executive  director  of  the 
Associated  Alumni,  adjourned  the  meeting  with 
words  of  thanks  to  the  University  relations  staff 
for  their  support  and  an  invitation  to  council 
members  to  tour  Quintard  Hall  and  Clement 
Chen  Hall. 


Vice-Chancellor  Samuel  R.  Williamson  awards 
Hall  Trophy  to  Bob  Holloway,  representing  the 
Class  of  1936 


Above:  The  fune  30  reception  held  by  the  Sewanee 
Club  of  the  Delta  brought  some  familiar  faces 
together:  (I.  to  r.)  Harold  Eustis,  C37,  Vice- 
Chancellor  Williamson, 
Peyton  Splane,  C65, 
president  of  the  club,  Yogi 
Anderson,  C'72,  and  Ralph 
McGee,  C74. 


Left:  Boyd  Spencer,  C'70, 
director  of  development, 
places  his  order  with  "waiter 
of  the  evening"  Dwight 
Ogier,  C'64,  while  Jock 
Tonissen,  C'70,  looks  on  in 

filled  evening,  the  result  of  a 
competition  between  the 

Classes  of  1964  and  1970  in 
which  the  class  with  the 

greater  participation  in  the 

1990  annual  fund  drive  was 
treated  to  dinner  by  the  other. 


The  Vice-Chancellor's  Corner 


The  summer  of  1990  saw 
countless  renovation  and 
construction  projects 
across  the  Domain.  When 
students  returned  in  Au- 
gust, they  found  a  com- 
pletely renovated 
Quintard  Hall,  a  newly 
refurbished  Gorgas  Hall, 
and  a  telephone  in  each  of 
their  rooms.  This  activity, 
along  with  much  repair 
and  maintenance  work  on 
houses  and  parking  lots,  reflects  efforts  to  keep 
Sewanee  an  attractive  and  pleasant  campus. 

Quintard  Hall,  completed  90  years  ago  this 
summer,  has  been  renovated  at  the  cost  of  $4 
million.  Designed  to  house  112  students,  it  is  air- 
conditioned  for  use  during  summer  conferences 
and  will  constitute  a  major  asset  for  our  summer 
programs.  Students  have  found  it  an  exception- 
ally comfortable  new  residence  hall.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
facade  from  the  older  Quintard  and  to  preserve 
features  that  were  unique  to  its  use  for  so  many 
years  by  Sewanee  Military  Academy  and  then 
by  Sewanee  Academy.  Neighboring  Gorgas  Hall 
has  been  updated,  with  ample  parking  space  for 
dormitory  students,  for  visitors  to  Cravens  Hall, 
and  for  students  at  The  School  of  Theology. 

A  concurrent  project— with  digging  and  lay- 
ing new  walks  and  access  ramps  for  the  handi- 
capped—has been  the  telecommunications 
project  linking  the  entire  campus  electronically. 
With  our  former  telephone  service  to  the  point 
where  every  new  phone  installed  meant  the 
elimination  of  an  old  phone,  the  system  had 
reached  the  limits  of  its  expansion.  The  new  sys- 


tem will  take  Sewanee  well  into  the  next  century, 
permitting  all  students  to  have  phones  in  then- 
rooms  and  allowing  connections  from  all  build- 
ings to  the  computer-based  catalogue  in  duPont 
Library  and  to  our  mainframe  computing  facili- 
ties With  this  step  Sewanee  stays  on  the  edge  of 
academic  and  administrative  computing,  while 
getting  an  enhanced  telecommunications  system 
as  well.  The  computerization  of  the  duPont 
Library  catalogue,  begun  several  years  ago,  is 
also  being  completed  as  a  part  of  this  project. 

Funds  for  both  projects  come  from  the  recent 
issuance  of  tax-exempt  bonds  of  $75  million, 
with  pledged  bequests,  a  slightly  expanded 
enrollment,  and  user  fees  acting  as  the  mode  of 
repayment  for  the  bonds. 

The  construction  of  Clement  Chen  Hall,  the 
new  residence  for  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  and  his  family, 
also  nears  completion.  The 
project,  begun  in  the  spring 

of  1988  before  Joan  and  I 

invited  to  come  to 

Sewanee,  is  the  gift  entirely 

of  Mr.  Clement  Chen  and 

members  of  the  Board  of 

Regents.  We  expect  Clement 

Chen  Hall  to  be  ready  for 

occupancy  in  October  with  a 

formal  dedication  to  come 

later.  Joan  and  1  look  forward 

to  moving  into  it,  although 

we  have  enjoyed  our  two 

years  across  from  the 

Women's  Center  and  the 

steady  weekend  noise  of 

many  fraternity  parties. 

The  formal  living 


THE  SEWANEE  NEWS 

The  University  community  is  gTateful  to 
Clement  Chen,  to  the  Chen  family,  to  members 
of  the  Board  of  Regents,  to  the  architect.Randolph 
C  Marks,  C'67,  to  interior  decorator  Maury 
McGee,  and  to  the  many  others  who  have  worked 
to  make  the  project  a  success.  The  beauty  of  its 
stonework,  its  location  across  from  All  Saints', 
and  its  juxtaposition  with  the  quiet  elegance  of 
the  Hodgson  House  all  make  Clement  Chen  Hall 
a  special  place  for  Sewanee.  Mr.  Chen,  Class  of 
1953,  truly  expressed  his  love  for  Sewanee  in 
providing  such  a  gTacious  centerpiece  for  his 
University. 

With  its  spaciousness,  openness,  and  location, 
Clement  Chen  Hall  becomes  a  major  part  of  the 
University  and  the  Sewanee  community.  Joan 
and  1  are  pleased  to  be  the  first  to  share  it;  we 
want  you,  as  our  Sewanee  family,  to  feel  welcome 
to  come  and  see  us  and  Clement  Chen  Hall. 


>/  Chen  Hall,  new  residence  of  the  Mice-Chancellor 


This  summer's  International  Arts  In-Service 
Institute,  headed  by  James  Hart,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  history,  brought  forty  teachers  repre- 
senting twenty  schools  in  Franklin,  Grundy, 
Marion,  and  Coffee  counties  to  the  campus  for 
classes  designed  to  improve  their  understanding 
of  international  culture.  Eight  Sewanee  profes- 
sors participated  in  their  respective  areas  of 
interest  and  offered  mini-classes  on  the  history 
and  culture  of  Asia,  Western  Europe,  Eastern 
Europe,  the  Muslim  world  in  the  Middle  East 
and  Africa,  the  Caribbean,  and  Great  Britain. 
The  institute  was  made  possible  by  a  major 
grant  from  the  Tennessee  Humanities  Council. 

f^^.  Hugh  Wolff,  Sewanee 

AkS^BA  Summer  Music  Center 

^f      ^^B  conductor-in-residence, 

W  -•>  m  1  1979-1984,  returned  to 

L  [TM  Sewanee  on  September  27 

1     -^J.    I '  to  open  the  Performing 

i  m 

Hugh  Wolff 


Arts  Series.  He  appeared 
with  the  St.  Paul  Chamber 
Orchestra,  which  he  serves 
as  principal  conductor. 


The  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Kenya,  The  Hon.  Smith 

Hempstone,  C'50,  right,  chats  with  the  Rev.  W. 

Richard  Kew,  executive  director  of  SPCK/USA.on 

the  grounds  of  the  ambassador's  residence  in  Nairobi 

last  January. 

Carl  McColman,  manager  of  the  University 
Book  and  Supply  Store  since  1988,  has  been 
selected  by  Brennan  College  Service  as  one  of 
five  "Managers  of  the  Year."  Winners  of  this 
award  were  chosen  from  among  65  managers  of 
similar  operations  in  the  Brennan  system,  based 
on  their  dedication  and  service  to  the  campus 
community. 


T7ic  Rev.  Will  D.  Henderson,  T58, 
the  100th  anniversary  of  his  birth  with  a  citatum 

from  Vice-Chancellor  Williamson  and  a  new  Sewantt 
sweatshirt.  A  parish  missioner  serving  the  aging  in 
(lie  Diocese  of  Southwestern  Virginia  for  11  years, 

Henderson  retired  only  in  I  980,  when  he  moved  to  a 
retirement  home  in  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina.  A 
tireless  advocate  for  Hie  elderly,  Henderson  was  the 

recipient  of  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Dim'nity  degree  in 

1S77.  Bearing  the  good  wishes  of  the  University  is 

the  Rev.  Dwight  Ogier,  CM,  rector  of  St.  Michael  i 

Episcopal  Church  in  Chapel  Hill. 


OCTOBER  1990 


Robert  Lancaster 
Autobiography  Now 
Available 


Emeritus  Professor 
Robert  Lancaster 
has  completed  his 
autobiography.  The 
Better  Parts  of  a  Life. 
The  book  is  dedi- 
cated to  all  Sewanee 
alumni  and  to  a 
favorite  grade- 
school  teacher.  An 
introduction  has 
been  written  by 
Douglas  Paschall,  C'66,  former  member  of  the 
University  Department  of  English  and  currently 
headmaster  of  Montgomery  Bell  Academy  in 
Nashville. 

Better  Parts  takes  Lancaster  from  boyhood  on 
his  family's  Blue  Ridge  Virginia  farm  through 
forty-three  years  of  teaching  at  Sewanee.  The 
journey  is  punctuated  by  a  Depression-years  law 
practice  and  World  War  II  military  service.  One 
later  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  Fulbright  lecture- 
ship in  Iraq.  Another  is  given  over  entirely  to 
dogs. 

Throughout  this  fast-paced  book— rilled  with 
family,  friends,  and  colleagues— Red  Lancaster's 
characteristic  wit  and  eloquence  prevail  yet  do 
not  dilute  occasional  deliberations  upon  life, 
particularly  life  among  the  liberal  arts,  and  in 
particular  life  at  Sewanee. 

Robert  S.  Lancaster  came  to  Sewanee  in  1931 
as  a  junior  instructor  at  Sewanee  Military  Acad- 
emy and  rose  to  professor  of  political  science  at 
the  University  before  he  retired  in  1979.  During 
those  years,  he  became  commandant  of  cadets  at 
SMA,  served  as  dean  of  students  in  the  college, 
dean  of  the  college,  and  acting  director  of  devel- 
opment His  leadership  was  a  key  factor  in  the 
success  ofthe$10million  Ford  Campaign  and  in 
the  restoration  of  Rebel's  Rest  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Bishop's  Common.  He  holds  an 
honorary  degree  from  Sewanee  as  well  as  from 
his  alma  mater,  Hampden  Sydney. 

Dr.  Lancaster  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  make 

Bl     their  home  on 
I     Sherwood  Road 
I  near  Sewanee. 
I       The  Better  Parts 
I  of  a  Life  is  being 
I  offered  by 
I  Proctor's  Hall 
I  Press  of  Sewanee 
f  at  a  special  price 
|  of  $14.95.  Part  of 
go  to  the  Lancaster 
Scholarship  Fund 
and  the  Allston 
Fund.  Orders  may 
be  sent  to  Proctor's 
Hall  Press,  P.O. 
Box  856,  Sewanee, 
■  J  Tennessee  37375. 


A  Review  of  Edward  McCradVs 

SEEN  AND  UNSEEN 


by  Jack  Lorenz 

During  my  first  decade  at  Sewanee,  Edward 
McCrady,  while  Vice-Chancellor  and  later  in 
retirement,  offered  a  course  entitled  simply 
Philosophy  of  Science.  At  first  it  was  listed 
under  biology,  but  later  it  gravitated  toward  the 
more  appropriate  catalogue  heading  of  interdis- 
ciplinary or  non-departmental  courses. 

I  advised  all  of  our  physics  majors  to  take  this 
course  and  some  of  them  did.  My  motivation 
was  that  it  was  the  only  place  in  the  curriculum 
that  presented  an  overview  of  science,  but,  nun 
importantly,  it  exposed  them  to  a  brilliant  teach- 
er's wit,  wisdom,  and  breadth  of  scholarship. 

The  "textbook"  for  the  course  was  a  manu- 
script, several  versions  of  which  I  read  as 
McCrady  honed  and  fine-tuned  in  response  to 
his  students.  That  document,  as  edited  by 
Edward  McCrady  III,  now  has^ee^published 
by  The  University  of  the  South  as  Seen  and 
Unseen:  A  Biologist  Views  the ■thiweiSe*,    '"•-"."^v, 

In  the  foreword  McCrady  destiril^toeprce 
cess  and  his  goals.  X^j-^Jy 

I  decided  to  offer  a  separate  «nii 
junior  and  senior  sdeiu^^siSwhW>*? 
students  would  be  en*Wg^%.5oolcback'  ; 
at  the  science  courses  tKe^iad  ilread/aken  ' 
and  to  question  virtually  everytnmgyheyjhad' 
come  to  believe  until  they  uncovered  what,  if^" 
anything,  they  could  not  escape  from 
accepting 

This  book,  then,  is  a  distillate  of  thinking 
about  relations  among  science,  philosophy, 

and  religion 1  have  taken  a  gourmet's 

delight  in  savoring  the  elixir  as  it  condensed, 
and  I  hope  there  may  be  others  who  will  find 
a  taste  of  it  rewarding. 

The  above  quotation  reveals  the  flavor  of  the 
work.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  once  said,  "Sri 
ence  writes  of  the  world  as  if  with  the  cold 
finger  of  a  starfish."  Not  so  in  Seen  and  Unseen! 
The  excitement  and  adventure  of  learning 
coupled  with  the  sense  of  wonder  that  the  uni- 
verse invokes  projects  from  every  page. 

In  chapter  one,  the  sciences  are  introduced 
with  mathematics  as  their  language,  and  expert 
mentation,  rather  than  reason,  as  the  keystone  o 
validity.  Physics,  chemistry,  geology,  biology, 
psychology  (listed  in  order  of  increasing  com- 
plexity), and  even  the  subsciences  are  shown  to 
have  developed  historically  in  a  more  or  less 
separate  fashion,  but  today  a  union  of  these 
fields  is  well  under  way. 

Causality,  probability,  uncertainty,  and  practi- 
cal free  will,  the  topics  threaded  through  the 
next  five  chapters,  lead  to  a  discussion  of  the 
nature  of  life,  consciousness,  and  the  relation- 
ship of  mind  and  matter. 

Chapters  seven  and  eight  outline  the  view  of 
the  universe  provided  by  physics,  astronomy, 


and  cosmology.  Chapter  nine,  a  discussion  of 
evil,  seems  out  of  context  in  the  exposition.  In 
the  original,  this  was  followed  by  five  very 
detailed  chapters  on  cosmology.  The  reader 
should  be  aware  of  their  omission  because  it 
seems  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  the  selected 
topics.  The  editor's  suggestion  that  Stephen 
Hawking-s  A  Brief  History  of  Time  be  consulted 
for  a  recent  survey  of  cosmology  is  good  advice. 

The  remaining  chapters  are  more  difficult  to 
summarize.  Following  background  material  on 
thermodynamics  and  entropy,  evolution  and  the 
organization  of  life  are  examined  in  great  detail. 
Here,  and  throughout  the  book,  McCrad/s 
views  about  God  and  religion  are  the  unifying 
element.  He  tells  us: 

At  the  root  of  both  religion  and  science, 
experience  is  the  source  ofallnewleaming. 
and  reason  is  primarily  our  means  of  coming 
to  understand  what  we  have  already  learned. 

and  religion  are  compatible 
to  understanding  the  universe, 
seems  to  have  anticipated  the 
ing  used  by  certain  contem- 
Fritjof  Capra, 
trScesparallels  between 
stkai Biggjhj.^ 
-^-  -^tet  facCriay  would 
n^W-rtijcipIe  whfch.notes>, 
iqueset  of  initial  coY^t^sHvalues  of    ' 
tal  constants)  resultea^a-uruver*^^ 
itted  the  evolution  bf  conscibus«b- 
of  the  universe,      '"i;-  ;  ;v'  -       \ 
^  iders  of  Seen  and  Unseen  surely',  ^ril|  firBi 
'than  "a  taste  of  it  rewarding."  Ifpresents 
isic  ideas  and  thinking  of  the  man  who  led 
University  of  the  South  during  a  crucial 
iod  in  its  history. 

Edward  McCrady  DJ  has  edited  and  selected 
with  great  sensitivity.  The  presence  of  Edith 
McCrady  can  be  sensed  behind  the  scene  in 
every  chapter.  Elizabeth  Allston  McCrady  did 
the  cover  design.  Don  Keck  DuPree,  C73,  is  to 
be  commended  for  guiding  the  work  to  success- 
ful publication. 

— Jack  Lorenz,  former  professor  of  physics,  is  now 
director  of  the  University  Observatory 


Orders  for  Seen  and  Unseen  may  be 
sent  to:  Books,  SPO 1145,  The  Uni- 
versity of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Ten- 
nessee, 37375.  Please  include  $14.95 
plus  $250  for  shipping  and  handling 
for  each  book.  Tennessee  residents 
please  add  7J/<%  sales  tax.  Make 
checks  payable  to  The  University  of 
the  South. 


THE  SEWANEE  NEWS 


Continuity,  Change, 
and  the  Real  World: 

EcceQuamBonum 


yourg 


1990  Valedictory  Address 
by  Nancy  DuBois 

"Behold  how  good  and  pleasant  it  is,  when 
brethren  live  together  in  unity."  I  don't  know 
how  many  Sewanee  valedictions  have  opened 
with  Ecce  Quean  Bonum;  but  as  familiar  as  this 
phrase  has  become,  it  says  a  lot  about  Sewanee:     | 
what  Sewanee  stands  for  and  what  we  should 
remember  as  we  leave  Sewanee.  1  am  sure  all  of 
us  are  tired  of  hearing  it's  time  to  go  back  to  "the 
real  world."  That  the  popular  phrase  "when  we 
go  into  the  real  world"  is  not  synonymous  with 
"when  we  leave  Sewanee"  is  the  focus  of  my 
brief  reflections  on  commencement 

The  phrase  "when  we  go  into  the  real  world" 
turns  on  a  supposed  radical  discontinuity  be- 
tween our  lives  at  Sewanee  and  after  today. 
Some  say  dwelling  in  uni*y  upon  an  idyllic 
mountain-top  is  a  fairy  tale.  They  say  that  we 
must  leave  this  insulated  paradise  and  enter 
"the  real  world."  The  one  thing  I  hope  to  convey 
is  the  mistakenness  of  the  myth  that  Sewanee 
graduates  have  to  leave  behind  the  ideals, 
beauty,  and  unity  they  have  experienced,  and 
enter  into  the  harsh,  competitive  real  world.  I 
challenge  you  to  consider  whether  there  is  some 
continuity  rather  than  a  radical  leap  into  a  "real 

Of  course  our  lives  next  year  will  be  very 
different  from  the  life  we  have  shared  the  past 
four  years  at  Sewanee,  and  change  may  often 
seem  to  be  the  only  thing  that  is  not  changing  in 
our  lives.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  the  ideals 
of  this  University  are  among  some  of  the  most 
real  we  shall  ever  find,  and  that's  what  we  came 
here  to  team  and  what  draws  others  to  the 
Mountain,  I  think  it  is  ironic  to  see  Sewanee 
graduates  agree  with  those  who  say  that  after 
graduation  we  shall  enter  the  real  world.  1  am 
saddened  by  apologizing  for  a  liberal  arts  edu- 
cation— not  in  the  sense  of  a  defense  such  as 
Socrates'  Apology  for  philosophy  or  Sidney's  for 
poetry — but  in  the  negative  sense  of  making  an 
excuse  and  saying  one  is  sorry  for  living  in  such 
an  unreal  world.  Certainly  our  lives  at  Sewanee 
are  insulated,  but  that  does  not  make  what  we 
do  less  real.  It  truly  saddens  me  to  think  that  we 
might  remember  as  a  fairy  tale  the  place  in 
which  we  discovered  the  gifts  we  have  to  offer 
the  world.  The  place  where  you  painted  your 
first  landscape  at  the  Cross  or  a  tree  at  Manigault 
Park,  or  took  your  first  perfect  photograph,  or 


the  poems  you  wrote,  or  a  paper 
you  worked  on  really  hard,  or  a 
special  anthem  you  sang  in  choir, 
or  a  play  you  acted  in,  or  a  special 
friendship,  getting 
your  work  in  student 
and  university  publi- 
cations, getting  to  be  an  EMT  or 
fireman,  serving  the  chapel,  being 
part  of  an  athletic  team,  joining  a  fraternity  or 
sorority,  and  the  countless  other  memories  we 

have  of  our  life  here 

Amid  secluded  natural  beauty  and  in  a  small 
community  dedicated  to  the  actualization  of  our 
founders'  vision,  we  realize  our  interdepend- 
ence and  are  thrown  back  upon  ourselves:  en- 
couraged to  reflect  about  life,  who  we  are,  what 
we  believe,  where  our  lives  are  going,  what  gifts 
we  have  to  offer  the  world — the  gifts  we  may 
have  found  for  the  first  time  at  Sewanee.  Such  a 
time  of  intense  reflection  and  learning  to  live  in 
unity  as  brethren  is  not  an  illusion  or  a  fairy  tale. 
Only  if  one  judges  Sewanee  from  the  values 
which  permeate  the  so-called  "real  world"  does 
Sewanee  appear  to  be  a  naive  backward-looking, 
unreal  world.  If  we  reflect  on  what  we  have 
learned  at  Sewanee,  we  shall  not  so  easily  agree 
that  the  values  of  the  larger  culture  are  unques- 
tionably superior  to  those  Sewanee  fosters.  The 
so-called  "real  world"  says  that  every  man  is  for 
himself,  crime  is  inevitable,  and  money  is  the 
highest  priority.  With  all  the  international  politi- 
cal changes  in  just  our  senior  year,  especially  the 
tearing  down  of  the  Berlin  Wall  and  the  student 
uprisings  in  Beijing — such  reconciliation  and 
such  courage  to  pursue  the  truth — do  we  really 
want  to  ally  ourselves  with  the  values  that  think 
unity  and  reconciliation  are  illusions  only  rele- 
vant in  ivory  (or  sandstone)  towers? 

My  reflection  on  the  phrase  "going  into  the 
real  world"  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
should  laugh  at  ourselves  for  saying  things  like: 
What  is  my  Sewanee  degree  worth?  Will  I  be 
able  to  buy  a  new  car  and  have  a  luxurious 
house  with  the  job  a  Sewanee  degree  can  get 
me?  Can  I  even  get  a  job  with  a  philosophy 
major?  If  we  think  that  the  worth  of  our  degree 
is  in  its  cash  value,  I  think  we  are  belittling  our- 
selves and  our  university  and  "selling  out"  to 
values  which  are  less  real  than  the  ones  Sewanee 
represents.  Some  people  may  not  understand 
the  values  Sewanee  stands  for  and  fosters,  but 
we  as  graduates  and  friends  of  the  University 
should  be  clear  that  it  has  no  price  tag  (except- 
ing, parents  please  note,  the  cost  of  a  private 
college  education).  Bills  and  loans  aside,  there 
really  is  no  price  tag  on  what  we  have  learned 
and  how  we  have  changed  our  lives  over  the  last 
four  years.  There  is  no  way  to  put  a  price  tag  on 
one  of  the  trees  in  the  Quad.  One  sunset  at  the 
Steep.  One  night  of  star-gazing  at  the  Dairy  or 
Lake  Cheston.  The  feeling  of  having  passed  your 


comprehensive  exams.  Deep  understanding  of 
others,  self-knowledge,  and  learning  how  to 
examine  one's  most  basic  beliefs  are  enduring 
values,  unlike  being  the  most  wealthy  or  being 
first,  or  the  most  successful,  or  the  most  popular. 
Sewanee  does  not  teach  us  to  ignore  the  need  to 
work  and  make  a  living.  Sewanee  reminds  us  to 
keep  that  which  endures  as  our  highest  priority 
or,  pensh  the  thought,  our  "ultimate  concern." 

We  all  know  we  would  be  much  different 
people  if  we  had  not  chosen  to  come  to  Sewanee, 
making  the  friends  we  did  in  the  student  body, 
the  faculty,  and  the  community.  Learning  how  to 
question  what  we  believe  in,  to  recognize  the 
difference  between  appearance  and  reality,  rhet- 
oric and  argument,  learning  how  to  be  a  contrib- 
uting member  of  a  community —  these  are  not 
illusions,  but  rather  are  essential  to  living  a 
rational  and  moral  human  life.  Each  of  our  lives 
...  is  truly  a  work  of  art,  and  it  is  all  too  easy  to 
make  it  a  forgery  and  not  an  original,  by  con- 
forming to  the  pervasive  values  of  the  so-called 
"real  world "  Sewanee  calls  us  to  look  in- 
ward and  find  who  we  really  are  and  what  is 
genuinely  real.  The  so-called  "real  world"  is  not 
out  there  to  be  found  after  we  leave  the  Moun- 
tain; the  real  world  is  something  of  which  you 
can  get  "hints  and  glimpses"  and  about  which 
the  only  true  wisdom  is  humility. . . . 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  like  a  Hallmark  card,  I 
would  like  to  remind  you  of  the  fortunate  ambi- 
guity in  what  we  call  this  ritual — graduation 
and  commencement.  For  it  is  both  an  end  and  a 
new  beginning;  we  celebrate  today  our  fulfill- 
ment of  all  our  work  at  Sewanee,  and  we  move 
on  to  continue  the  dreams  we  have  dreamed  in 
this  place  and  to  carry  our  taste  of  "how  good 
and  pleasant  it  is"  to  those  who  have  never 
questioned  their  beliefs  and  never  experienced 
such  a  spirit  of  community  and  desire  for  truth. 
Each  of  us  will  meet  people  for  whom  we  are  the 
only  glimpse  and  hint  they  have  of  what  is 
genuinely  real  beyond  what  the  six  o'clock  news 
tells  us  is  the  real  world.  We  who  have  been 
given  such  glimpses  and  hints  should  joyously 
and  humbly  foster  such  a  vision  of  the  genuinely 
real  wherever  we  are  to  go  and  however  difficult 
or  easy  life  after  Sewanee  is  for  us.  When  we 
make  our  new  beginning,  I  hope  we  have  the 
courage  to  foster  the  values  Sewanee  stands  for 
and,  in  spite  of  the  so-called  "real  world,"  fol- 
low the  dreams  which  were  bom  here.  For 
Sewanee  has  kindled  "in  our  hearts  and  minds" 
a  spark  of  the  real;  to  let  this  spark  be  extin- 
guished by  the  so-called  "real  world"  would  be 
to  move  from  what  is  genuinely  real  to  what 
merely  seems  to  be  real.  Until  we  meet  again, 
may  God  hold  you  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand. 

—Nancy  D.  DuBois,  C90,  is  enrolled  in  a  five- 
year  doctoral  program  in  the  Department  of 
Philosophy  at  Emory  University. 


First  \A4iters'  Conference  a  Great  Success 


"A  Celebration  of  Contemporary 
Writing/'  Says  One  Faculty  Member 

Participants  came  from  all  walks  of  life  and 
geographic  areas.  Some  came  with  plays  already 
produced,  novels  published,  or  poetry  placed  in 
literary  journals.  Others  came  as  beginners.  They 
were  college  professors,  journalists,  doctors, 
lawyers,  entrepreneurs,  high  school  teachers, 
and  mothers  of  young  children.  What  they 
shared  was  their  desire  to  write  and  to  leam 
more  about  the  craft  of  writing  from  those  who 
have  made  a  success  of  it.  By  all  reports,  they 
got  what  they  came  for.  In  the  words  of  one 
participant,  Sewanee  became  "a  Shangri-la  of 
companions  to  talk  with  about  writing." 

Howard  Nemerov,  former  poet  laureate  and 
recipient  of  the  National  Book  Award,  the  Bollin- 
geri  Prize,  and  the  Pulitzer  Prize,  opened  the 
Sewanee  Writers'  Conference  on  the  evening  of 
July  17  with  a  reading  from  his  work.  For  the 
next  two  weeks,  the  ten  distinguished  writers 
who  served  as  conference  faculty  members 
provided  literary  instruction  and  criticism  as 
well  as  readings  from  their  works.  The  faculty 
codirected  five  different  workshops  which 


Peter  Taylot 


focused  on  reading 
and  critiquing  stu- 
dents' manuscripts. 
Small  discussion 
groups  dealt  with 
aesthetic  issues.  Par- 
ticipants also  received 
marketing  advice  from 
visiting  editors,  pub-     ». 
lishers,  and  literary       I 
agents  from  New  York 
and  Boston. 

Students  profited 
from  the  close  contact  with  faculty  members  and 
the  individual  attention  paid  to  their  submitted 
manuscripts.  The  one-on-one  conferences  be- 
tween students  and  faculty  members  impressed 
one  student,  who  remarked  that  Tim  O'Brien 
had  gone  through  his  short  story  "word  by 
word!"  Another  student  is  quoted  as  saying, 
"I've  learned  more  by  osmosis  in  a  week  here 
than  from  years  of  remote  study." 

Sewanee's  own  writers— Andrew  Lytle,  Peter 
Taylor,  Monroe  Spears,  and  Wyatt  Prunty— gave 
readings  which  attracted  large  audiences.  Play- 
wrights Tina  Howe  and  Wendy  Hammond 

selected  faculty  and  staff 
to  take  parts  in  the 
readings  of  their  plays, 
giving  William  Clark- 
son,  conterence  associ- 
ate director  and  profes- 
sor of  English,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  his  theat- 
rical debut  narrating  the 
scenes  from  Ms.  Howe's 
The  Art  of  Dining. 

Nine  Sewanee  alumni 
returned  to  the  campus 
to  participate  in  the  con- 
ference. Jed  Bierhaus, 
C'54,  received  a  play- 
writing  scholarship,  and 


Peter  Huggins,  C73,  was  awarded  a  scholarship 
based  on  his  poetry  submission.  Lee  Taylor,  C'79, 
and  John  Wall,  C'51,  participated  in  the  fiction 
workshop;  Lawrence  Irvin,  C'85,  Virginia  Ottley, 
C82,  Robert  Ayres,  Jr.,  C'80,  Helen  Pruitt  Wallace, 
C80,  and  Carol  Elliott,  C'76,  attended  the  poetry 
workshops.  Diann  Blakely  Shoaf,  C'79,  whose 
first  book  of  poems.  Hurricane  Walk,  will  be 
published  this  fall  by  BOA  Editions,  Ltd.,  served 
as  conference  coordinator,  and  Thomas  Lake- 
man,  C'86,  currently  employed  by  Universal 
Studios  in  Los  Angeles,  worked  with  the 
playwriting  group.  Conference  staff  members 
also  included  Liza  Field,  C84,  Carlotta  Cooper, 
C'84,  Preston  Merchant,  C90,  Catherine 
Edwards,  C'93,  and  Leigh  Lentile,  C'91. 

To  unwind  from  the  rigorous  conference 
schedule,  participants  took  in  Summer  Music 
Center  concerts,  the  Jack  Daniel's  Distillery,  and 
plenty  of  golf,  cycling,  and  tennis.  Poetic  utter- 
ances were  heard  echoing  even  over  the  rum- 
blings of  Fiery  Gizzard.  Rebel's  Rest  hosted 
many  a  late-night  discourse,  and  one  evening  a 
special  reading  of  "Dead  Poets"  was  held,  dur- 
ing which  the  works  of  Walt  Whitman,  Emily 
Dickinson,  Percy  Shelley,  and  Robert  Frost  were 
incarnated. 

The  Sewanee  Writers'  Conference  was  made 
possible  by  the  estate  of  the  late  Tennessee  Wil- 
liams. His  wish  to  establish  a  program  for  cre- 
ative writing  has  been  honored  in  a  way,  as  Tina 
Howe  observed,  "that  would  have  pleased  him 
very  much."  As  one  Sewanee  resident  so  aptly 
put  it,  "You  brought  out  the  best  in  the  place  by 
bringing  the  best  to  it." 

For  more  information  about  next  year's  con- 
ference, write  Wyatt  Prunty,  Director,  The 
Sewanee  Writers'  Conference,  310  Saint  Luke's 
Hall,  Sewanee,  Tennessee  37375,  or  call  (615) 
598-1141. 

—Priscilla  Carter  Fort  with  Marjorie  Fellner 


Left:  Tina  Howe  with 
Marianne  Gingher  (in  tree) 


Above-  Howard  Nemerov  has 
an  attentive  audience  in 
Catherine  Edwards,  C'93,  and 
Preston  Merchant,  C'90 


Challenge  Gifts 
Spark  Plans 
for  New 
£  Equestrian 
Center 


The  story  of  the  tragic  May  11  fire  which  totally 
destroyed  the  University  stable  may  have  a 
happy  ending.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  none 
of  the  livestock  in  the  bam  suffered  any  injury,  a 
friend  of  the  University  has  made  a  challenge 
gift  in  the  amount  of  $50,000  to  begin  building  a 
new  equestrian  center. 

"This  is  an  opportunity  to  give  our  riding 
students  the  kind  of  facility  equal  to  their  tal- 
ents," said  Jean  Raulston,  director  of  the  eques- 
trian program.  This  challenge  gift  from  the  Elis 
Olsson  Memorial  Foundation  in  Richmond, 
Virginia,  gave  us  the  incentive  to  secure  plans 
for  a  new  riding  center,  one  with  some  of  the 
amenities  lacking  in  our  previous  stable.  Since 
we're  looking  at  a  $400,000  project,  we  are  grate- 
ful for  the  gifts  from  other  friends  and  parents 
that  have  already  started  to  come  in." 

The  24,000-square-foot  complex  will  be  cen- 
tered around  an  indoor  riding  arena,  with  stalls 
for  36  horses  on  two  sides  and  a  fully-equipped 
clubhouse  at  the  entrance. 


News 
of 

Other 
Gifts 
and  Grants 

A  true  "Sewanee  Angel"  has  made  one  heavenly 
gift  to  the  University.  The  Office  of  University 
Relations  received  the  news  this  summer  that 
the  estate  of  Walter  Parkin  of  Chicago  had  been 
earmarked  for  a  scholarship  endowment  at  The 
School  of  Theology.  The  unexpected  gift 
amounted  to  more  than  $1  million. 


The  US.  Forest  Service  has  made  a  gift  in  the 
form  of  Sewanee  sandstone,  mortar,  and  the 
transfer  of  title  to  the  University  for  the  building 
which  housed  the  former  silviculture  labora- 
tories. The  building,  valued  at  approximately 
$750,000,  now  houses  the  Department  of  Music 

The  estate  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  and 
Houston  businessman  Curtis  Blaffer  Quarles, 
C'26,  has  come  to  the  University.  This  gift  is  in 
the  amount  of  $266,000. 

The  University  has  received  a  grant  of  $200,000 
from  the  Jessie  Ball  duPont  Religious,  Charitable, 
and  Educational  Fund  for  the  creation  of  a  mi- 


nority summer  outreach  program,  scheduled  to 
begin  in  June  1991.  Approximately  30  high 
school  students  will  be  chosen  from  the  Chatta- 
nooga area  and  from  the  Franklin  County  school 
system  for  the  monuVlong  program  which  will 
encourage  students  to  finish  high  school  and  go 
on  to  college.  Participants  will  be  enrolled  for 
three  summers,  with  follow-up  and  evaluation 
following  each  summer  session.  The  program 
has  been  designed  as  a  form  of  intervention  in 
the  lives  of  minority  students,  of  whom  statistics 
say  only  35%  consider  any  kind  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Additional  funding  for  this  program  will 
come  from  the  Hearst  Foundation  and  from  the 
Southeast  Tennessee  Private  Industry  Council  as 
well  as  from  other  private  sources. 

Landon  Hall  Barker,  daughter  of  former  Vice- 
Chancellor  (1909-1914),  Regent  (1914-1934),  and 
retired  teacher  of  science  William  Bonnell  Hall, 
established  a  scholarship  fund  in  memory  of  her 
father  and  mother.  The  income  from  this  fund, 
now  in  excess  of  $173,000,  is  to  be  used  for 
scholarships  to  aid  pre-medical  students  or 
students  majoring  in  chemistry  or  biology. 
Landon  Hall  Barker,  who  was  bom  in  the  house 
now  known  as  the  French  House,  was  the  wife 
of  George  Henry  Barker,  C'26,  captain  of  the 
1924  Sewanee  football  team  (the  last  year  in 
which  Sewanee  defeated  Vanderbilt). 

The  University  of  the  South,  along  with  nearly 
100  other  selected  colleges  and  universities,  has 
been  invited  by  the  Howard  Hughes  Medical 

Institute  to  compete 
for  $305  million  in 
grants  to  strengthen 
undergraduate  science 
education.  The  institu- 
tions, chosen  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  and  proportion  of 
their  graduates  who  have  gone  on 
to  medical  school  or  who  have  earned 
doctorates  in  the  sciences,  will  compete  for 
five-year  grants  ranging  from  $500,000  to  $2 
million.  A  major  objective  of  the  program  is  to 
help  attract  women  and  minorities  to  the  sci- 
ences. Awards  will  be  made  based  on  the  most 
creative  and  effective  programs  for  students, 
faculty,  and  curriculum  development  presented 
by  the  competing  institutions.  The  HHMI  pro- 
gram is  the  largest  initiative  for  science  educa- 
tion ever  mounted  by  a  private  philanthropic 
organization. 


THE  SEWANEE  NEWS 

Corporate  Matching 
Gifts  Show  Dramatic 
Increase 

Bravo!  Those  of  you  who  responded  to  the 
corporate  matching  gifts  program  and  in  essence 
doubled  your  own  gift  to  the  University  in  the 
year  just  ended  have  broken  all  previous 
records!  As  of  June  30,  the  gifts  of  274  parents, 
alumni,  and  friends  generated  $90,976  in  corpo- 
rate matching  funds. 

During  the  previous  fiscal  year,  ending  June 
30, 1989,  there  were  203  matched  gifts,  yielding  a 
total  of  $59,959.  With  this  year's  successful 
increase  in  participation,  donors  have  well 
exceeded  that  figure. 

If  you  missed  the  opportunity  this  year  to 
participate  in  this  worthwhile  program  which 
doubles  your  gift  to  the  University  at  no  cost  to 
you,  please  check  with  your  employer  for  the 
coming  year. 

And  to  those  of  you  who  did  move  this  past 
year  "on  the  double" — many,  many  thanks. 

Residential  Library  in 
Wales  Offers  Scholarships 

St.  Deiniol's  Residential  Library,  located  in  North 
Wales,  Great  Britain,  is  perhaps  the  only  library 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Founded  by  the  Rt  Hon. 
W.E.  Gladstone  "for  readers  of  all  religions  or 
none,"  the  library  includes  200,000  volumes  and 
offers  accommodations  for  46  guests.  In  1991  St. 
Deiniol's  inaugurates  a  program  of  fully-paid 
residential  scholarships  to  applicants  studying 
various  aspects  of  church  life  and  theology.  Visi- 
tors may  use  the  library  facilities  for  short  periods 
of  time  or  stay  the  length  of  a  sabbatical.  For  more 
information  contact:  Booking  Secretary,  St  Dein- 
iol's Library,  Hawarden,  Deeside,  Clwyd.,  CH5 
3DF,  North  Wales,  Great  Britain;  Tel.  0244  532350. 


Summer  Seminar 
Brings  Large  Response 


Boasting  a  total  enrollment  of  120  for  two  sessions,  the 
1990  Sewanee  Summer  Seminar  was  a  big  success. 
Pictured  here  on  an  expedition  to  Coolers  Rift  are 

(I.  to  r.)  Marie  Hammond  with  her  son;  Maude  Sharpe; 
Wiley  Sharpe;  and  Wes  Quesenberry. 


by  Bruce  Dobie 


Editing  my  own  newspaper  is  not  unlike  writing 
papers  for  Ted  Stirling's  romantic  poetry  class. 
Writing  papers  for  Ted  Stirling,  as  I  recall,  was 
marked  by  an  onrush  of  fear  around  nightfall, 
which  at  some  later  point  in  the  evening,  say 
2:36  am.,  would  spark  a  Landslide  of  Great 
Understanding,  whereupon  I  would  begin 
scribbling  down  page  after  page  of  wondrous 
prose.  Upon  completion  of  the  paper  (about  the 
break  of  dawn),  1  would  sprint  to  Mr.  Stirling's 
office  to  slide  the  work  under  his  door  so  that  it 
would  not  be  marked  down  a  grade.  It  was 
always  important  to  get  my  paper  in  at  that 
instant  because  it  was  usually  two  days  late  by 
then,  and  I  had  already  been  marked  down  two 
grades.  I  remember  how,  after  running  to  Mr. 
Stirling's  office,  I  would  stand  on  the  balcony  at 
Walsh-Ellett  and  look  out  over  the  empty  quad- 
angle,  wondering  whether  I  would  be  better  off 
majoring  in  spot  welding  at  a  community  col- 
lege in  Louisiana.  Then  I  would  go  and  lie  down 
and  try  to  sleep,  while  thoughts  of  Blake  or 
Keats  or  Wordsworth  snapped  through  my  head 
in  tiny  electric  bursts. 

Indeed,  editing  a  newspaper  is  not  much 
different  from  writing  papers  for  Ted  Stirling's 
class— the  very  thought  which  came  to  mind 
when  I  was  asked  to  write  about  my  job  as 
editor  of  the  Nashville  Scene. 

After  graduating  from  Sewanee  in  1980, 1 
worked  in  publishing  in  New  York,  then  got  a 
master's  degree  in  journalism  from  Columbia 
University,  then  went  to  work  covering  politics 
for  the  Nashville  Banner.  When  the  Scene  came  up 
for  sale  (because  it  was  failing),  I  was  asked  to 
become  part  of  a  group  purchasing  the  paper.  At 
the  time  of  the  purchase,  it  was  losing  gobs  of 
money.  Now  it's  losing  less  gobs. 

The  Scene  is  part  of  a  new  breed  of  newspa- 
pers, targeting  a  younger  audience,  specializing 
in  aggressive  reporting  and  stories  of  a  progres- 
sive nature.  Our  paper  is  free  of  charge,  with  a 
circulation  of  60,000,  and  exists  solely  on  adver- 
tising revenues  (up  240  percent  from  the  same 
period  last  year,  while  mainstream  daily  news- 
papers are  experiencing  drops  of  10  percent  and 

The  deadlines  are  what  keep  us  moving. 
Without  them  I  wouldn't  lift  a  finger.  As  I  ap- 
proach middle  age,  if  s  good  to  have  something 
that  keeps  me  on  this  routine.  My  old  roommate, 
Andy  Kegley,  is  a  dairy  farmer,  and  his  routine 
»s  relieving  udders  swollen  with  milk.  Whether 
il's  this,  or  the  fact  he  reads  so  much  Wendell 
Berry,  I'm  sure  he'd  agree  that  the  routine  of  life 
we  spent  so  much  time  trying  to  rebel  against  as 
students  is  what  later  provides  our  lives  some 


structure.  It  gives  meaning.  It  fills  time.  Some- 
times it  brings  satisfaction. 

When  Ted  Stirling  dropped  my  paper  a  grade 
every  day  it  was  late,  I  thought  he  was  an  evil 
man.  Now  I  see  he  was  letting  me  off  easy  and 
was  teaching  me  a  painless  lesson.  These  days 
when  I'm  late  with  something  I  write,  I  must 
face  our  printers,  the  Gannett  Corporation,  a 
multi-national  media  conglomerate.  They  don't 
like  late  papers,  either. 

I  think  I  am  well-suited  for  what  I  do,  but  not 
especially  well-prepared.  When  I  went  to 
Sewanee,  my  father  told  me  he  didn't  care  what 
I  majored  in  as  long  as  I  took  two  courses:  com- 
puter science  and  accounting.  My  father  is  a 
very  smart  man.  I  dropped  both.  As  a  result,  I 
am  now  computerizing  my  paper  with  all  the 
modern  know-how  of  Gutenberg.  And  as  for 
accounting,  I'm  totally  confused  in  those  meet- 
ings with  the  venture  capital  firm  that  bought 
the  paper  for  us.  That's  why  I  am  now  taking 
Principles  of  Accounting  101  at  7  am.  three  days 
a  week  at  a  local  Baptist  college,  a  ritual  that 
makes  me  wish  I  were  in  Iraq. 

I  see  Sewanee  students  frequently,  since  my 
newspaper  is  not  far  from  Sewanee,  and  the 
jobless  leave  there  at  graduation  time  in  droves. 
I  can  see  myself  in  a  lot  of  those  fresh  young 
graduates.  I  can  report  if  s  worrisome.  One  who 
came  through  in  June  was  particularly  touching. 
Dave  (not  his  real  name)  had  moved  to  Nash- 
ville and  had  taken  up  residence  in  one  of  the 
city's  massive,  planned-community,  mega-condo 
complexes  of  the  plantation-revival  variety.  The 
place  reeked  of  limited  partnership  gone  bad. 
Dave  said  it  wasn't  like  Sewanee.  You  couldn't 
ride  your  bike  to  the  store  for  a  six-pack  because 
first,  the  store  was  six  miles  away,  and  second, 
you'd  get  run  over  if  you  tried.  There  was  no 
place  to  take  a  hike. 

Besides  the  psychic  readjustment  he  was 
experiencing,  Dave  was  also  in  a  professional 
quandary.  He  had  worked  at  the  Purple,  which 
he  thought  could  help  get  him  a  job  in  journal- 
ism. He  was  also  considering  landscape  architec- 
ture, because  he  had  a  degree  in  art  and  an 
interest  in  being  out-of-doors.  He  termed  it  "the 
aesthetics  of  yard  design."  Dave  said  his  dad 
was  a  banker  in  Alabama,  and  there  were  al- 
ways banking  jobs  in  Alabama.  That  left  me 
wondering  if  sons  of  bank  presidents  can  keep 
their  earrings  when  they  become  tellers  in  Bir- 
mingham. I  thought  I  knew  the  answer  to  that. 
I  didn't  really  have  any  concrete  suggestions 
for  Dave  (or  any  of  the  other  graduates  who 
have  come  through).  I  usually  tell  them:  Don't 
worry  about  what  you  do  today,  or  the  next  day, 
or  next  week,  month,  or  couple  of  years,  for  that 
matter.  Because  you're  just  now  sifting  it  all  out. 
You're  coming  from  a  place  of  poetry  and  his- 
tory and  music,  and  you're  trying  to  land.  You'll 
quit  a  couple  of  jobs  before  you  settle  down,  and 
you'll  probably  undergo  a  spiritual  sojourn  of 
sorts  along  the  way. 

Some  day  soon,  I  assure  them*  you'll  figure 
out  how  you  fit  into  the  world.  And  when  you 


figure  this  out,  you'll  start  a  routine,  like  milking 
cows  or  putting  out  newspapers.  At  the  same 
time,  the  lessons  of  Keats  and  Blake  and  Words- 
worth, those  various  voices  that  now  occupy  a 
sweet,  honey-tipped  segment  of  your  brain,  will 
become  less  audible,  less  thought  of,  less  on-the- 
tip-of-your-tongue.  Deep  down,  though,  their 
voices  will  stay  with  you,  little  built-in  mantras 
that  speak  to  you  from  between  the  lines  of  the 
balance  sheet.  They're  gone,  but  not  far  away. 

I  tell  them  that  I've  made  my  peace  with  these 
voices  and  the  job  I  do  at  the  Scene.  What  I  don't 
tell  them  is  that  they  too  will  some  day  grow  up 
and  make  the  same  sort  of  compromise.  I  don't 
tell  them  that  the  days  after  you  leave  Sewanee 
are  scary  days.  Nor  do  I  tell  them  that  once  they 
grow  up,  those  days  will  seem  just  a  tad  more 
honest,  truthful,  and  real. 

Bruce  Dobie,  C'80,  is  editor  of  the  Nashville 
Scene,  a  two-year-old  alternative  newspaper  which 
was  highlighted  in  a  recent  Wall  Street  Journal 
feature  on  the  success  of  alternative  weeklies.  "In  case 
you're  interested,"  says  Dobie,  "being  quoted  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  is  one  of  those  things  that  bring 
you  validation  as  a  human  beingl"  According  to  the 
WSJ  feature,  "Alternative  weeklies  appeal  to  the 
coveted  young  adult  market  that  mainstream  news- 
papers are  having  trouble  attracting."  And,  like  its 
larger  counterparts  in  other  cities,  the  Scene  counts 
on  its  classified  advertising  for  both  circulation  and 
revenue.  The  popular  personal  ads  make  the  Scene  "a 
bulletin  board'  for  young  people.  While  circulation 
and  advertising  revenue  is  slipping  at  the  nation's 

tiopolitan  daily  newspapers,  Nashville  Scene 
owners  project  revenues  of  $900,000  this  year  and 
$2-2.5  million  in  five  years. 


THE  SEWANEE  NEWS 
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History  in  the  Making: 


In  a  year  of  sweeping  changes  around  theglobe,  a 
number  of  Sewanee  faculty  have  been  involved  as 
participants,  observers,  or  interpreters  of  these  his- 
toric events.  This  section  includes  stories  on  current 
situations  in  Liberia,  the  Soviet  Union,  East  Ger- 
many, and  the  Middle  East,  based  on  interviews  with 
members  of  the  faculty. 

Sewanee  Professor 
Participates  in 
Liberian  Peace  Plan 

El  wood  Dunn,  professor  of  politi- 
'  science,  has  become 
ie  resident  "news- 
maker" in  his  role  as 
participant  in 
the  formation  of 
the  current 
interim  govern- 
n  his  native 


Liberia.  Following  his 
return  from  meetings 
in  The  Gambia  last 
month,  he  has  been 
interviewed  by  several 
..swspapers,  the  MacNeill 
Lehrer  News  Hour,  and  National  Public  Radio. 
Once  chief  of  staff  under  former  Liberian  presi- 
dent William  Tolbert,  Dunn  has  a  deep  personal 
interest  in  the  resolution  of  the  civil  strife  in  his 
homeland.  "It's  my  country,  and  my  people  are 
suffering,"  he  says  in  speaking  of  the  place  where 
he  once  served  as  a  top  government  official.  "The 
number  of  deaths  since  last  December  could  be 
as  high  as  8,000,"  states  Dunn  in  describing  the 
reprisal  massacres  and  blatant  annihilation  of 
entire  communities  by  one  faction  against  an- 
other. "And  the  number  of  refugees  who  have 
fled  into  neighboring  countries  is  estimated  at 
500,000.  This  is  truly  a  state  of  anarchy,  a  total 
breakdown  of  law  and  order.  And  every  Libe- 
rian suffers  as  the  conflict  continues."  With  the 
death  in  mid-September  of  president  Samuel 
Doe,  who  took  power  ten  years  ago  in  a  bloody 
coup,  a  new  specter  threatens  the  chances  for  a 
peaceful  transition  to  a  freely-elected  govern- 
ment in  this  West  African  nation.  Two  other  rebel 
groups,  one  led  by  Charles  Taylor  and  the  other 
by  Prince  Johnson,  are  now  playing  for  time 
with  the  leaders  of  the  interim  government 
which  Dunn  helped  put  in  place  during  his 
September  visit.  "It  is  now  a  matter  of  wait  and 
see, "  Dunn  summarizes.  If  all  goes  according  to 
the  ECOWAS  (Economic  Community  of  West 
African  States)  peace  plan,  the  interim  govern- 
ment now  ready  to  take  control  will  provide  an 
environment  for  free  and  fair  elections— open  to 
international  observation— to  take  place  within 
the  next  12  months.  Always  the  diplomat,  Dunn 
is  hopeful  that  negotiation  and  compromise  will 
prevail. 

— Priscilla  Carter  Fort 


Sewanee  Has  Long  History  of 
Connections  with  Liberia 

There  is  a  special  interest  in  Liberia  on  the  part 
of  several  Sewanee  residents.  The  family  of 
Professor  Elwood  Dunn,  who  moved  to 
Sewanee  in  1981,  awaits  news  of  the  fate  of  Dr. 
Dunn's  mother,  still  somewhere  in  Liberia. 
Other  connections  between  Sewanee  and 
Liberia  have  come  through  Cuttington  University 
College,  which,  along  with  Sewanee,  has  mem- 
bership in  the  Association  of  Episcopal  Colleges. 
A  few  years  ago  the  Association's  presidents 
met  at  Cuttington,  with  former  Vice-Chancellor 
Robert  Ayres  and  Dr.  Dunn  in  attendance. 

Dr.  Edward  Holmes,  who  taught  history  at 
Sewanee  last  year,  and  wife  Shirley  Holmes  of 
the  SPCK  staff  spent  six  years  at  Cuttington, 
where  he  was  academic  dean  and  director  of  the 
Rural  Development 
Institute  and  she 
taught  English. 
Their  son,  Graham, 
was  a  student  at 
Sewanee  Academy. 
Three  current  stu- 
dents in  the  college 
have  spent  a  semes- 
ter at  Cuttington: 
Mary  Gump,  C91, 
Jennifer  Sutton, 
C'91,and  Ariana 
Hannum,  C'92. 
Graduates  Dorothy 
DeforeBuck,SA80, 
C'84,  and  Andrew 
Jones,  C'86,  also 
studied  at  Cutting- 
ton. Two  Sewanee 
alumni  who  have 
taught  at  Cutting- 
ton are  Henry  Prior, 
C'46,  and  the  Rev. 
Wade  Egbert,  T'56. 

The  earliest 
connection  between 
the  Mountain  and 
Liberia  came 
through  the  Episco- 
pal Church,  which 
established  the 
Missionary  District 
of  Liberia  in  1850. 
The  Order  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  an 
Episcopal  monastic 
order  for  men, 
which  was  in  charge 
of  St.  Andrew's 
School  from  its 
beginning  in  1905 
until  1972,  sent 
many  members  to 


was  a  hospital,  monastery,  and  school  at  Bolahun. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Billy  Rogers  Beasley,  C43,  were  at 
Bolahun  when  their  son  Battle,  T'86,  was  born. 
Col.  Edmund  Kirby-Smith,  C'36,  with  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  during  World  War  II  helped 
in  the  construction  of  Liberia's  Robertsfield 
(airport)  and  was  awarded  the  Star  of  Liberia  for 
his  work. 

—Elizabeth  N.  Chitty,  associate  historiographer 

Reprinted  in  part'from  the 

Sewanee  Mountain  Messenger 


As  we  go  to  press,  news  of  a  cease-fire  has  been 
announced  by  rebel  leader  Charles  Taylor.  Mr. 
Taylor  and  his  chief  rival  Prince  Johnson,  have 
been  invited  to  hold  talks  in  Sierra  Leone. 


Liberia.  A  major  f  ^TV. 
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Sewanee  Stays  on  Top  of  it  All 


Harold  Goldberg 


Sewanee  Professors 
and  Students  Bring 
Home  Soviet  Views 
on  Glasnost 


Two  Sewanee  professors 
visited  the  Soviet  Union 
this  summer.  In  early  June 
Harold  Goldberg,  profes- 
sor of  history  and  chair  of 
the  Third  World  Studies 
program,  led  a  group  of 
nine  University  students 
on  a  whirlwind  tour  of 
Moscow,  Kiev,  Odessa, 
Yalta,  and  Leningrad. 
Taking  in  the  monuments 
and  museums,  the  Bolshoi,  the  Winter  Palace, 
and  even  the  circus,  the  Sewanee  group  turned  a 
two-week  tour  into  a  once-in-a-lifetime 
experience. 

"People  were  happy  to  talk  to  us,  but  even 
more  anxious  to  exchange  American  T-shirts, 
cigarettes,  and  chewing  gum  for  anything  we'd 
take  from  them,"  recalls  Goldberg.  Reflecting  on 
a  more  serious  aspect  of  this  insatiable  appetite 
for  things  western,  Goldberg  spoke  of  the  most 
pressing  concerns  of  the  people  he  met. 

"While  the  spirit  of  glasnost  prevails  in  conver- 
sation, the  reality  on  the  streets  is  that  Gorba- 
chev's attempted  reforms  have  not  brought 
substantial  benefits  to  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  people  we  spoke  with  are  frustrated 
by  the  economic  situation,  particularly  by  things 
like  the  distribution  of  food.  The  average  Russian 
has  to  wait  in  long  lines  at  'state  stores'  where 
supplies  are  scarce  and  quality  is  poor.  A  few 
privileged  Party  members  shop  at  the  well- 
stocked  'party  stores,'  where  there  are  no  wait- 
ing lines.  For  economic  inequities  such  as  these, 
and  in  spite  of  his 
perestroika,    Gorbachev 
criticism,  especially  by  the 
the  Russian  Republi 
Yeltsin."  Once  . 


Gorbachev  appointee  whom  Gorbachev  himself 
removed  from  office  for  his  blatant  criticisms, 
Yeltsin  is  now  head  of  the  largest  of  the  fifteen 
republics  in  the  Soviet  Union,  elected  this  year 
by  a  mandate  of  the  people. 

"I  last  visited  the  U.S.S.R.  during  the  Brezh- 
nev years,  a  time  when  people  spoke  of  their 
homeland  as  a  'perfect'  state,  where  housing, 
medical  care,  and  education  were  the  best  any- 
where. On  this  trip  I  heard  people  describe  their 
system  as  anything  but  good.  For  me,  it  was 
unsettling  to  see  people  move  from  one  extreme 
to  another — neither  one  of  which  is  totally  true." 

According  to  Goldberg,  Yeltsin  proponents 
want  to  move  more  quickly  toward  a  free-mar- 
ket economy  and  the  ways  of  the  West.  "Unfor- 
tunately, the  Russians  don't  know  enough  about 
how  our  system  works,  about  the  subtleties  of  a 
market  economy,"  cautioned  Goldberg.  "  While 
it  is  true  that  a  developed  capitalist  system  can 
produce  a  lot  of  wealth,  the  Russians  do  not    ' 
want  to  hear  about  unemployment,  homeless- 
ness,  unaffordable  medical  care.  In  substituting 
a  free-market  god  for  their  current  command 
economy,  they  are  denying  that  problems  exist 
in  both  economic  systems.  They  need  to  under- 
stand the  implications  of  what  they'll  get — if 
they  get  what  they're  asking  for." 

More  to  the  point  of  Goldberg's  remarks  is 
the  fact  that  most  of  Eastern  Europe  is  now 
caught  in  this  transition  from  command  to  free- 
market  economies,  with  political  repercussions 
that  could  be  devastating  if  a  sound  economic 
balance  of  supply  and  demand  is  not  found 
quickly.  In  the  worst-case  scenario,  total  eco- 
nomic breakdown  could  return  Eastern  Europe 
to  the  chaos  of  the  1930s,  when  totalitarian 
powers  were  able  to  grab  the  reins  of 
government.  "It  all  hinges  on  economic 
recovery,"  says  Goldberg.  "Without  it, 
there  will  be  civil  war  and  ethnic  vio- 
lence among  the  republics  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  possibly  spreading  to  Eastern 

Ironically,  this  year's  wheat  harvest 
;,  but,  because  there 
distribution  system  in  place,  the 
Russian  people  are  not  getting 
bread.  "This  is  the  kind  of  break- 
down in  the  economic  structure 
that  must  be  corrected.  One  means 
of  alleviating  the  situation  would 
beGorbachev's  institution  of  a 
500-day  economic  plan,  an 
option  that  pleases  the  Yeltsin 
forces  because  it  would  transfer 
economic  decision-making  to 
the  republics,  and  the  repub- 
lics in  turn  could  move  to  a 
market  system  which  might 
nclude  private  ownership  of 
land,  private  industry,  and 
a  supply-and-demand 
|f     price  structure," 
£     explains  Goldberg. 


"The  people  we  met  in  the  universities  and  on 
the  streets  were  of  one  mind  about  their  future: 
They  want  to  have  what  is  popularly  portrayed 
as  'the  good  life' — food,  housing,  employment, 
transportation,  and  medical  care  in  a  variety  of 
choices,  not  in  the  limited  supply  with  which 
they  have  been  forced  to  live.  And  as  far  as  we 
could  see,  they  are  demanding  that  their  politi- 
cal leaders  find  the  way  to  make  it  happen 

The  students  were  struck  by  the  basic  differ- 
ences in  the  two  economic  systems.  Noted  Ed- 
ward Seagram,  C92,  "You  had  to  wait  in  line  for 
everything.  A  person  would  lose  half  a  day's 
work  to  stand  in  line  for  three  hours  at  the  fa- 
mous Moscow  McDonald's,  and  then  pay  an- 
other half-day's  pay  for  a  Big  Mac.  If  s  no  won- 
der the  black  market  is  such  a  popular  route  of 
exchange.  Even  though  the  people  who  trade  on 
the  black  market  are  viewed  as  'criminals,'  if  s 
the  only  way  to  get  what  you  need."  Leslie 
Trimble,  C'92,  was  impressed  by  the  Soviet  mass 
transit  system.  "It's  much  better  than  ours,  but  it 
has  to  be — very  few  people  own  their  own  cars. 
I  guess  thaf  s  the  difference  between  the  two 
countries:  In  the  U.S.  we  are  so  much  more 
geared  to  the  individual."  Merick  Spiers,  C92, 
was  reminded  of  the  American  obsession  with 
material  goods  and  how  this  obsession  makes  it 
difficult  for  us  to  understand  the  hardships 
suffered  by  the  Soviets  even  today. 

Assistant  Professor  of 
History  James  Hart  was 
one  of  fifty  American 
f.ji  educators  traveling  this 
summer  in  the  Soviet 
Union  with  Comparative 
Education  Seminars  of 
New  Paltz,  New  York.  The 
!(*•  group  spent  ten  days  on 
^B  jA  board  a  Soviet  cruise  ship 
James  Hart  on  the  Volga,  stopping  at  a 

number  of  historic  sites 
and  enjoying  close  personal  exchanges  with  the 
one  hundred  Soviet  educators  also  on  board. 
Says  Hart,  "Russia  is  at  an  important  juncture  in 
her  history,  and  we  were  given  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  leam  how  her  people  are  re- 
sponding to  the  changes.  The  Soviets  are  free  to 
speak  their  minds  these  days,  and  we  were  able 
to  provide  companionship  and  sympathy  as 
they  carried  on  a  process  of  soul-searching." 
Home  visits  in  Moscow  before  and  after  the 
cruise  added  another  dimension  of  personal 
interaction  among  participants.  A  return  visit  is 
scheduled  for  next  summer.  Interested  travelers 
may  contact  Dr.  Hart  at  (615)  598-1460. 

— Priscilla  Carter  Fort 
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A  Southern  Exposure  to  "East  Meets  West' 


Dr.  Wolf  Kohler,  a  faculty  member  of  the  Technical 
University  of  Dresden  who  came  to  Sewanee  in  the 
fall  of  1988  to  teach  German  as  fames  Davidheiser's 
sabbatical  replacement, has  carried  on  a  continuous 
correspondence  with  Sewanee  friends.  Some  of  his 
observations  about  the  changing  situation  in  his 
country  appeared  in  the  March  issue  of  Sewanee 
News.  In  light  of  the  official  reunification  of  East 
and  West  Germany  on  October  3,  J990,weare 
pleased  to  continue  this  discussion  in  the  form  of  an 
interview  with  Kohler's  colleague,  Dr.  Peter  Zimmer- 
mann,  who  lectured  at  the  German  House  in  Sewanee 
in  September.  Dr.  Davidheiser,  who  spent  several 
weeks  in  East  Germany  this  past  summer,  spoke  with 
Zimmermann  during  his  Sewanee  visit. 

D:  Dr.  Kohler  wrote  to  us  last  Christmas,  "We 
have  forced  a  government  to  resign — but  the  old 
apparatus  is  still  functioning  with  the  same 
bureaucrats."  In  your  opinion,  has  this  situation 
changed? 

Z:  I  do  not  think  that  the  old  Party  apparatus 
still  plays  a  significant  role,  but  it's  hard  to  deter- 
mine what  the  role  is.  No  one  knows  what  parts 
of  the  structure  have  survived  and  are  perhaps 
underground.  Nothing  has  been  done  about 
punishment  of  the  Secret  Police.  No  retribution. 
Those  who  were  seeking  to  establish  concentra- 
tion camps  for  Party  opponents  have  not  been 
punished  either,  even  though  their  names  ap- 
peared in  the  press.  This  cannot  be  tolerated,  but 
no  one  knows  who  should  punish  them.  It  was 
almost  impossible  to  become  a  judge  without 
being  a  Party  member,  so  these  people 
expected  to  — .-^  punish  state 

people.  It  will 


take  years  to  retrain  new  judges. 
D:  Wolf  Kohler  mentioned  the  role  of  the  church 
in  the  process  of  democratization.  Are  people 
still  turning  to  the  church  for  help  because,  as  a 
pastor  told  me,  the  state  has  relinquished  its  self- 
proclaimed  role  as  advocate  of  the  people? 
Z:  Yes,  the  church  did  play  a  huge  role.  Sermons 
were  often  the  starting  point  for  peaceful  dem- 
onstrations. The  crowds  in  the  churches 
grew  until  the  churches  were  full  to 
overflowing.  The  church  prevented 
violence  from  breaking  out,  par- 
ticularly in  Leipzig.  This  brought 
about  a  general  upswing  in  the 
church's  prestige.  It's  difficult  to 
say  if  the  people  will  stop  going  to 
church  now  that  they  no  longer 
need  its  advocacy,  but  the  general 
reputation  of  the  church  has  risen 
greatly.  Some  Lutheran  clergy  are 
members  of  the 


D:  Kohler  stated  in  his  Christmas 
letter:  "By  no  means  do  we  want  to  be 
swallowed  up  by  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. . . ."  Do  you  share  this  sentiment? 
Z:  This  is  Wolf's  personal  opinion,  which  I  re- 
spect and  which  is  shared  by  many,  especially 
left-wing  intellectuals.  On  the  other  hand  the 
political  and  economic  realities  are  such  that 
there  is  no  other  way  out.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, unification  should  come  as  quickly  as 
possible.  First,  to  drag  it  out  will  lead  to  chaos. 

the  Soviet  Union 
succeed.  We 
380,000  Rus- 


troops  in  East  Germany.  They  have  not 
interfered  in  our  changes  yet.  But  we  should 
keep  equilibrium  in  Europe  without  Russian 
troops.  In  1953  the  Russians  used  tanks  against 
our  people  when  we  rose  up.  It  was  the  same  in 
Hungary.  In  1968  they  forced  us  to  send  our  own 
troops  against  the  Czechoslovakian  freedom 
movement.  One  of  the  first  actions  of  our 

Peoples  Chamber,  newly  elected  in 
March,  was  to  express  public 
apology  to  Czechoslovakia  for 
this  act  of  aggression. 
'•'    RerlinX     D:  Describe  your  visit  to  the 
;  \     West  in  December  1989. 

DusseldOTf  V         Z:  It  was  very  moving.  We 

; '     t  Ab  I    fc^J        traveled  by  car  on  Decem- 
GERMANY  ber  26,  the  same  day  West 
Germans  were  allowed  to 
East  for  the  first  time  with- 
border  controls.  When  we 
toss  Thuringia,  every- 
?  was  preparing  for  the  ar- 
1  of  West  Germans.  Posters 
along  the  highway  said:  'Tree 
Thuringia  welcomes  its  visitors."  The  spirit  was 
highest  in  the  villages  along  the  border  where 
controls  had  been  the  most  stringent.  Now, 
much  of  the  spirit  of  euphoria  evident  in  Decem- 
ber— the  dancing  in  the  streets  and  setting  off  of 
fireworks — has  disappeared  because  the  eco- 
nomic realities  have  set  in,  but  the  freedom  still 
is  being  enjoyed  by  everyone. 
D:  You  were  not  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party.  Didn't  this  cause  you  and  your  family 
problems? 

Z:  I  refused  to  enter  the  Party  despite  several 
attempts  to  win  me  over.  "Join  now  and  your 
chances  for  promotion  will  be  better,"  they  told 
me.  I  decided  to  do  what  was  correct  and  told 
my  wife:  "When  I  shave  in  the  morning,  I  want 
not  to  be  disgusted  by  the  image  staring  back  at 
me  in  the  mirror."  So  my  promotion  at  the  Tech- 
nical University  of  Dresden  came  very,  very 
slowly.  Now  I'm  delighted  that  I  did  not  join. 
My  conscience  is  clear. 

D:  What  do  you  foresee  in  the  coming  months 
now  that  reunification  is  a  reality? 
Z:  With  the  uniting  of  the  German  people,  Ger- 
many will  have  a  population  of  80,000,000. 
There  will  be  a  big  economic  boom  and  the 
European  community  will  be  strengthened  by 
the  new  market.  Germany  will  help  with  the 
reconstruction  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union  as  long  as  perestroika  lasts.  We  should, 
on  the  other  hand,  avoid  anything  like  nation- 
alism and  should  view  our  neighbors  as 
partners.  Our  infrastructure  is  terrible  and  its 
repair  alone  will  cost  a  pretty  penny.  In  the 
immediate  future  we  shall  see  collapsing 
enterprises,  high  unemployment,  and  the 
reorganization  of  business.  We  carry  the 
burden  of  an  unpleasant  heritage:  Com- 
munist mentality,  secret  police,  the  legal 
system.  This  mentality  will  change  only 
gradually.  The  distant  future  looks  good, 
but  the  immediate  future  is  not  so  rosy 
because  of  the  problems  left  over  from 
the  old  system. 
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Will  the  Real 
Saddam  Hussein 
Please  Stand  Up? 

by  Dr.  Arthur  Knoll 

Who  is  Saddam  Hussein?  The  answer  really 
depends  on  whom  you  ask.  Time  magazine 
suggests  he  is  a  schizophrenic.  The  refugees  call 
him  a  madman.  Privately,  Arab  leaders  refer  to 
him  as  a  megalomaniac,  one  with  grand  delu- 
sions about  himself  and  his  power.  In  the  1980s 
we  thought  he  was  a  good  guy  and  called  him  a 
pragmatist  because  he  cooperated  with  us.  The 
Palestinians  think  he  is  a  hero  and  see  him  as 
their  champion.  He  has  been  called  diabolically 
clever  and  the  practitioner  of  Middle  Eastern- 
style  politics.  Some  would  compare  him  with 
Hitler,  and  I  think  he  does  indeed  share  traits 
with  the  late  Fiihrer — paranoia,  self  absorption, 
lack  of  conscience  in  the  pursuit  of  power — all 
traits  associated  with  Hitler.  The  man  indulges 
in  the  cult  of  personality  and  it  is  typical,  per- 
haps, in  the  third  world  to  build  support  by 
indulging  in  this  sort  of  consensus  building.  But 
it  is  interesting,  too,  that  the  leader  principle  is  a 
big  part  of  fascism.  And  if  Hussein  is  indeed 
partial  to  the  leader  principle,  then  we  can  make 
the  comparison  between  Saddam  Hussein  and 
Adolf  Hitler.  There  are  enough  grounds  for 
comparison  here  to  get  excited.  A  number  of 
prominent  Americans  think  he  is  a  dangerous 
character,  including  Senator  Richard  Lugar  of 
Indiana,  who  has  said,  "Saddam  Hussein  must 
either  leave  or  be  removed."  When  Senator 
Lugar  suggests  force,  you  know  things  are  quite 

So — considering  this  range  of  dubious  per- 
sonal qualities — I  think  we  have  to  ask,  "Why 
do  some  Arabs  like  him?"  I  believe  it  is  because 
he  stands  up  to  what  Arabs  see  as  Western 
imperialism.  The  Arabs  feel  that  their  oil  re- 
sources are  for  their  disposal  only,  not  to  be 
shared  with  anyone.  Consider  also  America's 
relationship  with  Israel.  Israel  is  our  ally  in  the 
Middle  East,  still  holding  military  occupation 
over  Arab  lands  and  still  repressing  Palestinians. 
It  rankles  in  Arab  memory  that  this  American 
ally  launched  two  very  successful  wars  against 
Lebanon.  So  Saddam  has  said,  "Well,  we  aren't 
going  to  let  that  happen  again."  The  Arab 
people  desperately  want  and  need  a  hero,  a 
liberator.  Unfortunately,  they  haven't  had  a  real 
leader  since  Nasser.  There's  Gadaffi,  a  man  who 
thinks  he  is  a  political  philosopher  and  also 
fancies  himself  a  religious  leader.  But  many 
think  he  is  a  joke,  so  he  doesn't  qualify  as  a  hero. 
There's  Assad  of  Syria,  a  cool  practitioner  of 
Realpolitik — an  image  that  also  doesn't  play  well 
in  the  Arab  world.  That  leaves  Khamenei,  and 
he's  not  even  an  Arab.  By  default,  then,  Saddam 
is  the  would-be  Arab  hero. 

Ironically,  he  has  done  more  harm  than  good 
to  the  Arab  cause.  First,  he  has  taken  the  Mid- 


East  spotlight  off  the  Palestinians — who  thinks 
about  them  these  days?  If  s  all  Iraq.  Second, 
Saddam's  actions  have  spurred  the  US.  Congress 
to  do  the  very  thing  the  Arabs  did  not  want  to 
happen — it  voted  another  billion  dollars  of 
military  aid  to  Israel.  So  through  the  actions  of 
Saddam  the  great  archenemy  of  the  Arab  world 
is  being  armed  even  more  than  it  would  have 
been  if  he  had  left  the  situation  alone.  Third,  the 
Saudis  are  making  more  money  now  than  ever! 
The  shortfall  for  oil  was  four  billion  barrels  a 
day  as  a  result  of  the  removal  of  Kuwaiti  and 
Iraqi  oil  production.  The  Saudis  have  increased 
their  production  and  their  price,  making  up 
three  million  barrels  a  day  at  over  $30  a  barrel. 
Further,  the  Saudis  will  be  better  armed —  per- 
haps $20  billion  worth.  So,  this  would-be  unifier 
of  the  Middle  East  has  split  the  Arab  world. 

Where  did  he  come  from?  What  makes  him 
tick?  He  was  bom  in  1937  to  a  landless  peasant 
family  in  the  town  of  Tikrit.  His  father  died 
before  he  was  born,  so  he  was  raised  by  his 
paternal  uncle.  This  uncle  apparently  said  to 
him,  "People  will  always  manipulate  you, 
Saddam,  just  the  way  they  have  manipulated 
me.  I  have  lost  my  job  because  I  got  on  the 
wrong  side  of  a  military  coup  in  1936.  So  you 
have  to  be  careful  of  people  manipulating  you. 
Be  the  grand  manipulator  of  others."  I  don't 
know  if  this  is  why  he  became  a  lawyer,  but  he 
did  become  one  in  1971.  Then  his  real  talents 
were  displayed  in  organizing  and  purifying  the 
Baath  party  in  Iraq,  the  only  party  allowed  thpre. 
Within  the  party  structure  he  became  the  spe- 
cialist in  underground  conspiratorial  activities — 
interparty  manipulations,  setting 
person  against  person.  Need  we  ask 
who  his  hero  is?  Stalin,  of  course. 
Why?  Because  Stalin  dominated  the 
Communist  party,  coming  up  from 
the  general  party  secretary  to  the  one 
who  called  the  shots.  Near  the  end  of 
his  career  as  a  lawyer,  Saddam 
decided  that  he  was  going  to  be  the 
chief  manipulator.  We  all  witnessed 
his  manipulative  skills  when  he 
paraded  the  hostages  in  front  of  the 
television  cameras  before  sending 
them  to  various  hot  spots  all  over 

What  does  this  man  believe  in? 
Thaf  s  not  so  easy  to  decipher.  Iraq 
has  made  many  strides  in  what  you 
might  call  secularist  activity.  For 
instance,  women  in  Iraq  are  much 
freer  than  those  in  Saudi  Arabia.  But 
with  his  secularist  history,  it  is  inter- 
esting that  he  now  invokes  Islam  and 
speaks  of  a  Holy  War.  The  man  is  not 
a  believer  but  talks  of  protecting  the 
holy  places. 

The  thing  that  propels  Saddam 
Hussein  at  the  moment  is  his  quest 
for  money  and  territory.  The  Iran/ 
Iraq  war  cost  $300  billion,  a  very 
heavy  debt  for  a  country  like  Iraq. 
He  is  said  to  have  borrowed  $150 
billion  from  the  various  Gulf  states, 
primarily  Kuwait,  Saudi  Arabia,  and 


the  UAE.  And  he  doesn't  plan  to  pay  them  back. 
When  he  went  to  a  meeting  in  Amman,  Jordan, 
in  February,  he  not  only  said  he  wouldn't  pay 
the  money  back,  he  also  asked  for  $30  billion 
more.  Of  course,  when  refused,  he  went  away 
mad.  Perhaps  even  more  important  than  getting 
the  money  was  being  in  debt  to  people  he  could 
not  consider  friends,  the  Kuwaitis  and  the  Sau- 
dis. Here  the  arch-manipulator  was  forced  into  a 
situation  of  dependence.  You  can't  be  the  Arab 
powerhouse  in  the  Arab  world  if  you  are  in 
debt. 

What  about  the  future?  I  am  cautiously  hope- 
ful that  the  Middle  East,  instead  of  being  the 
cold-war  playground  for  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States,  will  be  the  arena  of  coopera- 
tion. Indeed,  it  already  is;  the  Soviet  Union  is 
backing  the  U.S.  in  its  Persian  Gulf  policy.  If 
these  superpowers  continue  to  work  together, 
they  might  impose  on  the  Middle  East  a  joint 
American-Soviet  peace.  It  would  then  be  pos- 
sible at  a  comprehensive  Middle  East  conference 
to  handle  all  outstanding  problem  areas: 
Kuwait,  the  Palestinians,  Lebanon,  and  OPEC. 

—Professor  Arthur  Knoll  teaches  in 
the  Department  of  History 


Wherefore  the  liberal  arts 
graduate?  At  least  two  physics 
majors — Bill  Bertrand,  C'65, 
and  Lynne  Steele,  C'89— did 
not  have  to  go  far  from  their 
alma  mater  to  find  challenging 
careers.  Both  specialize  in 
optics  associated  with  environ- 
mental testing  of  spacecraft 
and  their  components  just  26 
miles  from  Sewanee  (down  the 
Nashville  side  of  the  Moun- 
tain) at  the  VS.  Air  Force's 
Arnold  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Center.  Surrounded  by 
lakes  and  forest,  AEDC  is  the 
site  of  some  of  the  largest  and     £f 
most  advanced  flight  simula- 
tion facilities  in  the  world. 


While  directing  his  second  episode  of  LA  Law,  Miles  Watkins, 
C'67,  found  that  his  Sewanee  sweatshirt  drew  immediate 
comment  from  his  colleagues  on  the  set.  Dick  Dysart,  who 
plays  Leland  McKenzie,  said  that  he  was  a  longtime  subscriber 
to  the  Sewanee  Iteuiew,  and  Diana  Muldaur,  known  to  viewers 
as  the  acerbic  Rosalind  Shays,  confided,  "One  of  the  most 
fascinating  men  I  ever  dated. ..was  a  Sewanee  Man."  Watkins 
was  an  assistant  director  on  the  series  Hill  Street  Blues  and 
hopes  to  direct  future  episodes  of 
LA  Law  as  well  as  other  dramas. 
Along  with  directing,  he 
manages  the  Beverly 
Hills  Playhouse. 
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Margaret  P.  Mankin,  C78,  has  been 
named  senior  deputy  assistant  adminis- 
trator in  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  (AID).  She  will 
serve  as  the  number-two  official  in  the 
Bureau  for  Food  for  Peace  and  Volun- 
tary Agencies,  which  administers  the 
$1.2  billion  U.S.  food  assistance  pro- 
gram. Prior  to  assuming  her  new  posi- 
tion, Ms.  Mankin  was  AID'S  chief  White 
House  liaison.  She  has  also  served  as 
regional  finance  director  for  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee,  and  during 
the  first  Reagan/Bush  term  she  served 
as  a  White  House  aide  to  Vice-President 
Bush.  Ms.  Mankin  was  an  English  major  J 
at  Sewanee  and  participated  in  the 
British  Studies  program  at  Oxford.  Shi 
is  a  former  president  of  the  Sewanee 
Club  of  Washington. 


Nashville  attorney  F.  Clay  Bailey, 
C'50,  has  been  elected  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Nashville  School  of  Law. 
Bailey,  a  partner  in  the  presti- 
gious firm  of  Dearborn  & 
Ewing,  has  taught  at  the  79- 
year-old  school  since  1964  and 
is  jubilant  over  the  law  school's 
from  the  downtown 
YMCA  building  to  new  quarters 
>n  Sidco  Drive.  Popularly  known 
i  the  "YMCA  Law  School,"  the 
Nashville  School  of  Law  was 
founded  in  1911  by  three  Vanderbilt 
Law  School  graduates  who 
recognized  a  need  for  a 
school  for  persons 
unable  to  attend  law 
classes  during 
daytime 
hours.  Bailey 
is  a  graduate 
of  the 
Vanderbilt 
,-g    Law  School,    j 
if,    where  he  was 
Law  Review 
editor. 
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Dr.  Linda  Carol  Mayes,  C73,  summa  am  laude,  was  valedicto- 
rian of  the  first  class  at  Sewanee  to  graduate  both  men  and 
ien.  But  she  knew  her  way  around  the  Sewanee  campus 
before  she  applied  for  admission,  having  enjoyed  three 
years  as  a  student  at  the  Sewanee  Summer  Music  Center.  At 
Vanderbilt  Medical  School,  she  won  the  Amos  Christie  Award 
in  pediatrics.  She  then  served  her  internship  and  residency  at 
Vanderbilt  and  stayed  on  as  a  fellow  in  neonatology,  1980-1982. 
Since  1982,  Dr.  Mayes  has  been  at  Yale  University  doing  clinical 
pediatric  research.  As  the  Elizabeth  Mears  and  House  Johnson 
assistant  professor  of  child  development  at  the  Yale  Child 
Study  Center,  she  continues  her  research  involving  the  atten- 
tion span  and  curiosity  development  of  infants.  One  part  of  her 
research  focuses  on  cocaine-addicted  infants,  from  which  she 
has  hypothesized  that  babies  bom  addicted  to  cocaine  have  a 
much  shorter  attention  span  than  those  whose  mothers  took  no 
drugs  during  pregnancy. 

Along  with  her  research.  Dr.  Mayes  is  a  practicing  infant 
psychiatrist  She  is  quoted  as  saying  in  a  recent  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Yale  Review:  "Early  experience  is  vastly  important, 
probably  in  ways  that  we  don't  understand  yet.  In  the  last 
decade,  we've  learned  that  babies  are  different.  The  good  news 
is  that  if  you  provide  a  rich  early  experience  for  your  baby,  if  s 
probably  having  an  impact.  The  bad  news  is  that  we  now  have 
a  better  idea  of  all  the  things  that  can  go  wrong." 


Jim  Dezell,  C'55,  IBM  corporate  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  IBM 
Education  Systems  (IES),  is  responsible 
for  IBM's  programs  and  related  prod- 
ucts in  America's  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  He  founded  IES  in  April 
1985  as  an  outgrowth  of  his  interest  in 
improving  the  way  we  educate.  Serving 
as  IBM's  foremost  K-12  education 
spokesperson,  Dezell  spends  much  of 
his  time  meeting  with  educators  and 
policymakers.  He  is  frequently  inter- 
viewed by  the  media  in  their  coverage 
of  educational  technology.  The  WW/ 
Street  Journal,  among  other  national 
publications,  has  noted  lES's  extraordi- 
nary business  success  in  the  K-12  edu- 
cation market 


FAC 


der  David  C  Nichols,  United  States 
Navy,  C72,  is  serving  aboard  the  aircraft  carrier 
USS  Independence,  one  of  the  first  carriers  on 
scene  when  trouble  began  brewing  in  the  Middle 
East  last  August  Now  stationed  in  the  Gulf  of 
Oman,  the  carrier  is  home  to  nine  A6  Intruders  of 
the  196th  squadron.  Just  last  February,  Nichols 
assumed  command  of  this  medium  attack 
squadron.  He  is  responsible  not  only  for  the 
bombers,  but  also  for  hundreds  of  men.  In  letters  to 
his  family  he  writes  that  his  men  are  "taking  off 
day  and  night,  patrolling  the  gulf  continuously.  " 
In  his  career  as  a  naval  flight  officer,  Nichols 
has  logged  over  3,800  flight  hours.  In  1982,  he 
was  named  Tailhooker  of  the  Year"  by  the 
naval  air  force  commander  of  the  US.  Pacific 
fleet.  Says  his  family,  Nichols  also  is  'Top  Gun" 
with  his  men.  While  hopeful  that  he  will  be 
leading  his  squadron  home  before  year's  end,  this 
commander  and  his  men  are  prepared  for 
whatever  happens  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 


<*) 


The  1990-91  intercollegiate  season  is  well 
underway  with  Sewanee  fielding  3  men's 
and  4  women's  teams  this  fall.  Athletic 
director  Bill  Huyck  advises  field  hockey  has 
been  restored  to  varsity  status  and  women's 
softball  added,  bringing  the  number  of  men's 
and  women's  teams  to  9  each.  Head  coaches  are 
listed  for  your  information  in  this  issue  of 
Sewanee  News.  The  men's  teams  compete  in  the 
College  Athletic  Conference  (CAC)  and  most  of 

's  teams  compete  in  the  Women's 
Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference  (WIAC).  All 
intercollegiate  teams  compete  in  the  NCAA 
Division  in. 

Stacey  ]uckett  (I.)  and  Merick  Spiers  (r.) 


THE  SEWANEE  NEWS 

Field  Hockey 

The  field  hockey  team  is  competing  in  the  Tri- 
State  Conference  in  its  first  intercollegiate  season 
since  1988.  New  coach  J.  Chapman  Davis,  a 
graduate  of  Bates  College  with  a  master's  degree 
from  Springfield,  has  10  years  experience.  After 
7  games,  the  team  sports  a  perfect  6-0  intercol- 
legiate slate,  with  wins  over  Centre,  1-0  and  2-0; 
Berea,  1-0  and  6-1;  Bellarmine,  1-0;  and 
Transylvania,  3-1.  The  squad  also  lost  a 
tough  match,  2-1,  in  sudden-death 
overtime  against  Vanderbilt, 
which  fields  a  club  team. 
Coach  Davis  indicates 
junior  Leslie  Trimble, 
Cynthia  Elledge, 

goalie  Alice  Nazro  have  led  the  team 


Cross  Country 

Both  the  men's  and  women's  teams  are  looking 
at  rebuilding  years.  The  women's  team  espe- 
cially is  lean  on  experience  with  only  one  vet- 
.  junior  Simone  Phillips,  returning.  The 
placed  2nd  in  the  WIAC  in  1989  and 

the  NCAA  nationals.  After  3 
meets  this  season,  the  team  is  progressing  to- 
ward the  WIAC  championship  meet  October  26 
in  Sewanee.  Coach  Afton  feels  team  leader 
junior  Merik  Spiers,  sophomore  Stacy  Juckett, 
and  freshman  Beth  Haynie  will  vie  for  the 
conference's  three  top  positions.  Juckett  and 
Haynie  performed  well  at  the  Emory  Invita- 
tional in  September  and  the  women  were  9th  of 
13  mostly  scholarship  teams  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee— Chattanooga  (UTC)  Invitational. 


Compiled  by  Steve  Becker 


squad  returns  only  three  of  the  top  six  competitors,  although  the  quality  of  the  freshman 
class  is  one  of  the  best  in  years.  Coach  Huyck  reports  competition  has  been  fierce  for  the  7  positions. 
Sewanee  finished  3rd  in  the  recent  Emory  Invitational  in  Atlanta  and  opened  the  season  with  a 
highly  respectable  5th  place  finish  in  the  Sewanee  Invitational  on  September  14.  On  September  22, 
the  harriers  also  placed  9th  at  the  UTC  Invitational. 


Soccer 

ason  opened  with  mixed  results  for  both 
teams.  The  men's  squad  was  deatt  an 
early  blow  when  senior  Dennis  Damoi  suffered 
a  broken  leg  in  the  initial  3-0  win  over  Hunting- 
don. Darnoi  played  in  the  following  1-1  tie  with 
Birmingham-Southern  and  5-0  victory  over 
Christopher-Newport  College,  but  was  un- 
able to  play  thereafter.  He  has  recently 
returned.  New  coach  Mart  Kern's 
strikers  went  on  to  lose  six  con- 
secutive games  before  rebound- 
ing against  Division  I  University 
of  Alabama-Birmingham,  5-2. 
Heading  into  October,  the  team's 
record  stands  at  3-7-1.  Coach  Kem 
feels  the  Tigers  will  be  competitive  in 
the  CAC  tournament  in  Memphis  and  indicated 
sophomore  sweeper  Mark  Peters,  senior  forward 
Jonathan  Hawgood  and  junior  midfielder/ 
forward  The©  Sereebutra  have  paced  the  team  to  this  point.  Coach  Kern  is  a  graduate  of  Hartwick 
College,  a  Division  1  school  which  twice  competed  in  the  NCAA  final  four  during  his  playing  tenure 
The  women's  group  fared  a  little  better  record-wise,  standing  at  4-6,  but  also  suffered  a  serious  loss 
when  sophomore  nght  back  Margaret  Knight  broke  her  leg  in  a  5-0  loss  to  Lynchburg.  Knight  will 


Football 

The  Purple  Tigers  opened  the  season  with  3 
impressive  wins.  The  first  was  a  17-9  triumph 
over  Davidson.  Freshman  fullback  Carl  Cravens 
rushed  for  130  yards  with  a  14-yard  TD  and 
junior  tailback  Alan  Broom  scored  the  other  TD 
on  an  11-yard  run.  Sophomore  Mark  Peters 
added  a  22-yard  field  goal.  Senior  strong  safety 
Bill  Ward  earned  player  of  the  week  honors, 
sophomore  comerback  Frank  Greer  intercepted 
2  passes,  and  sophomore  defensive  end  Mike 
Johnson  recovered  a  fumble  and  caused  a  big 
Davidson  turnover  with  a  sack. 

Sewanee  next  bested  a  determined  Millsaps 
team  6-3  on  a  32-yard  Peters'  field  goal  with  40 
seconds  remaining.  Peters'  34-yarder  tied  the 
score  early  in  the  first  quarter.  The  ensuing 

defensive  struggle  featured  8  Millsaps 
turnovers  including  4  intercep- 

tions    by      Frank    fffte    Greer— a 
new  **TS 


record— and  2  by  fellow  sophomore  Mike 
Mondelli.  Greer  also  recovered  a  fumble.  He  had 
6  interceptions  after  2  games,  only  one  shy  of  the 
season  record  of  7,  and  led  NCAA  Division  III 
in  interceptions  at  the  three-week  mark. 

The  3rd  win  and  5th  straight  including  the  2 
wins  at  the  end  of  the  1989  campaign  came 
against  Cumberland  College  24-7.  This  was 
Cumberland's  second  game  after  a  41-year 
hiatus.  Cumberland  holds  the  dubious  record 
for  the  worst  loss  in  the  history  of  college  foot- 
ball, 222-0,  to  Georgia  Tech.  After  breaking  on 
top  21-0  at  halftime.  Coach  Samko  played  every 
player  on  the  Sewanee  roster.  Touchdowns  were 
scored  by  sophomore  wide  receiver  David 
Merrel[  on  a  24-yard  reception  from  senior 
quarterback  John  Shoop;  Allan  Broom,  and  Carl 
Cravens  both  added  1-yard  TD  runs.  Peters'  25- 
yard  field  goal  closed  out  the  offense  in  the  third 
quarter. 

On  Parents'  Weekend,  the  Tigers  lost  a  7-6 
heartbreaker  to  a  tough  Centre  eleven,  scoring 
only  with  2  Peters'  field  goals.  The  first,  a 
42-yarder,  gave  Sewanee  a  3-0  lead,  but 
Centre  connected  on  a  16-yard  scoring 
toss  in  the  second  quarter. 
J^  X      Peters' 37-yard  field  goal 

\    finished  the  scoring  just 
)   before  the  end  of  the  first  half. 
/     Sewanee's  offensive  problems 
\      were  credited  largely  to  the 
v       first-quarter  loss  of  quarter- 
1      back  John  Shoop  with  a 

knee  injury.  Shoop  appears  to 
be  lost  for  the  season.  Cravens 
paced  the  Tigers  on  the  ground 
with  115  yards  on  30  carries.  The 
superb  defensive  effort,  which 
limited  Centre  to  less  than  200 
yards  of  total  offense,  was  led 
by  senior  defensive  lineman 
Ray  McGowan,  player  of  the 
week,  who  recorded  15  tack- 
les, including  1  for  a  loss  and 
another  for  a  sack. 


be  out  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  Junior  captain 
Cathy  Billups  has  also  been  ill  and  may  not  play 
again  this  year.  Sewanee's  four  wins  have  been 
at  the  expense  of  Tusculum,  3-0;  Liberty,  3-2 
(overtime);  UTC,  3-2;  and  Millsaps,  2-1.  Coach 
Mittelstadt  said  sophomore  midfielder  Judy 
Batts,  sophomore  goalkeeper  Miriam  Street,  and 
sophomore  stopper  Carla  Finch  have  all  per- 
formed well. 


Volleyball 


The  early  season  pacesetter 

on  campus  in  terms  of 

wins  has  been  the 

women's  volleyball 

squad.  After  start- 
ing the  season  5-0, 

the  Lady  Tigers 

remain  solid  at  10-5. 

Junior  Kathryn 

McDonald  and  sopho 

more  Robin  Snyder 

return  as  letter 

winners  and  along 

with  three  outstanding  freshmen — 

Emily  French,  Missy  Trushel,  and 

Emily  Nash — provide  the  nucleus  of  i 

squad  which  is  highly  respected  in  the  WIAC. 

Coach  Ladd  indicated  that  sophomore  transfer 

Carol  Jones  has  also  started  well.  The  team  is 

pointing  toward  the  league  tournament  and  the 

NCAAs  in  November. 


HEAD  COACHES  FOR  1990-91 

Director  of  Athletics  Bill  Huyck 

(615)598-1284 
fall 

Men's  Cross  Country Bill  Huyck 

Women's  Cross  Country Cliff  Afton 

Field  Hockey ).  Chapman  Davis 

Football  BfflSamko 

Men'sSoccer MattKem 

Women's  Soccer Cathy  Mittelstadt 

Women's  Volleyball Nancy  Ladd 

Winter 

Men's  Basketball Daniel  Chu 

Women's  Basketball  ... Cathy  Mittelstadt 

Men'sSwimming Cliff  Afton 

Women's  Swimming Cliff  Afton 

Spring 

Baseball Bill  Samko 

Golf  TimTranmam 

Softball Nancy  Ladd 

Men'sTennis John  Shackelford 

Women's  Tennis Conchie  Shackelford 

Men's  Track...... ...Alan  Logan 

Women's  Track Cliff  Afton 


Dean's  Column, 
The  School  of 
Theology 

The  Very  Reverend  Robert  E.  Giannini,  now 
dean  and  rector  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
Indianapolis,  was  the  eleventh  dean  of  The 
School  of  Theology,  serving  from  August  1986  to 
August  1990. 

During  his  tenure  at  The  School  of  Theology 
several  major  goals  were  achieved.  The  school's 
budget  was  stabilized  and  giving  to  the  One- 
Percent  Program  significantly  increased.  The 
Disciples  of  Christ  program,  which  began  in 
1975  at  Trinity  Church,  New  Orleans,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Rev.  John  Stone  Jenkins,  was 
moved  to  Sewanee  and  placed  under  the  man- 
agement of  The  School  of  Theology  Extension 
Center.  Now  called  the  Disciples  of  Christ  in 
Community  program,  it  is  headed  by  Karen 
Keele. 

The  reorganization  of  the  St.  Luke's  journal  of 
Theology  was  accomplished  during  Bob's  tenure 
The  lourml,  originally  established  by  George 
Moyer  Alexander,  eighth  dean  of  The  School  of 
Theology,  began  publication  on  St.  Luke's  Day, 
1957.  It  was  edited  by  students  of  The  School  of 
Theology  until  July  1976,  when  Professor  John 
M.  Gessell  became  the  first  faculty  editor.  In 
September  of  last  year  Vice-Chancellor  William 
son  appointed  an  ad  hoc  review  committee  to 
study  the  future  of  the  Journal.  This  committee 
made  several  recommendations,  including  the 
strengthening  of  ties  between  the  journal  and 
The  School  of  Theology  faculty. 

During  Bob's  tenure  the  Master  of  Divinity 
curriculum  was  completely  revised.  This  pro- 
gram, intentionally  designed  to  educate  a  criti- 
cally informed  priest  for  ministry  in  a  changing 
world,  stresses  the  integration  of  the  various 
areas  of  theological  study  within  a  basic  core 
curriculum  The  guiding  norm  of  this  program  is 
the  orderly  progress  of  learning.  This  means  that 
students  are  introduced  to  all  the  major  areas  of 
theological  study  in  the  junior  year  and  then 
offered  more  advanced  courses  during  the 
middler  and  senior  years. 

All  of  us  here  wish  Bob,  Jo  Ann,  Mary  Marg- 
aret, and  Gillian  much  happiness  in  their  new 
'    home  and  new  ministry. 

With  the  opening  of  another  school  year,  our 
1    faculty  continues  to  make  the  business  of  teach- 
'    ing  the  bedrock  of  this  institution.  It  is  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  who  determine  what  is  taught 
and  how  it  is  taught.  It  is  they  who  make  The 
School  of  Theology  a  school. 

We  have  eight  full-time  teaching  faculty.  They 
are,  in  order  of  seniority,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marion 
Josiah  Hatchett,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Donald  Smith 
Armentrout,  the  Rev.  Dr.  M.  J.  Christopher 
'    Bryan,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Davis  Hughes  III,  Dr. 

Joseph  Ernest  Monti,  the  Rev.  Dr.  William 
\    Hoover  Hethcock,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  LeRoy 
Culbertson,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rebecca  Abts 
Wright. 


Bob  Hughes  will  be  on  sabbatical  leave  as 
visiting  scholar  at  the  Church  Divinity  School  of 
the  Pacific  in  Berkeley,  California,  during  second 
semester.  His  replacement  will  be  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  P.  Price,  professor  emeritus  of  systematic 
theology  at  Virginia  Theological  Seminary. 

Rebecca  Wright  joined  the  faculty  this  fall  as 
assistant  professor  of  Old  Testament,  replacing 
William  Griffin,  professor  of  Old  Testament 
Language  and  Interpretation  at  the  time  of  his 
sudden  death  in  July  1988.  After  a  two-year 
search,  during  which  Dr.  Sharon  Hels  served  as 
visiting  assistant  professor  of  Old  Testament, 
Rebecca  has  been  hired.  She  holds  a  Ph.D.  from 
Yale  University. 

There  are  three  other  persons  who,  while  not 
members  of  the  faculty,  participate  in  faculty 
meetings  and  teach  indirectly.  Ed  Camp  is  The 
School  of  Theology  librarian  and  lecturer  in 
theological  bibliography.  Charles  Dubois  is 
associate  dean  for  student  affairs  and  director  of 
field  education.  Carleton  Hayden  serves  as 
associate  dean  for  extension  education. 

These  eleven  persons  have  given  a  cumula- 
tive total  of  ninety  years  of  service  to  The  School 
of  Theology  and  The  University  of  the  South.  All 
are  deeply  committed  to  theological  education 
in  an  Anglican  context  and  continue  to  provide  a 
true  sense  of  continuity  in  our  life  and  work  at 
the  seminary.  For  this,  an  interim  dean  is  most 
grateful. 


THE  SEWANEE  NEWS 

Lately  I  have  been  reading  in  the  works  of 
William  Temple  (1881-1944,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  from  1942  to  1944)  and  1  am  struck 
again  by  his  understanding  of  the  incarnation. 
Temple  believed  that  we  come  to  know  the  true 
God  and  discover  true  humanity  only  in  the 
incarnation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  He  said: 

In  Jesus  Christ  we  shall  find  the  one 
adequate  presentation  of  God— not  adequate, 
of  course,  to  the  infinite  glory  of  God  in  all 
His  attributes,  but  adequate  to  every  human 
need,  for  it  shows  us  God  in  terms  of  our  own 
experience.  But  in  Jesus  Christ  we  shall  find 
also  the  one  adequate  presentation  of  Man- 
not  man  as  he  is  apart  from  the  indwelling  of 
God,  but  Man  as  he  is  in  his  truest  nature, 
which  is  only  made  actual  when  man 
becomes  the  means  to  the  self-expression  of 
God  (Christus  Veritas,  pp.  124-125). 

Our  task  at  The  School  of  Theology  is  the 
constant  and  faithful  study  of  God  and  human- 
ity as  revealed  in  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus 
Christ.  This  critical  study  is  for  the  sake  of  the 
church  as  the  church  seeks  to  serve  the  world 
and  be  a  sign  of  the  coming  Kingdom  of  God. 

— Donald  S.  Armentrout,  interim  dean, 
The  School  of  Theology 


library  Automation  Project  on  Schedule 

"Preparations  for  the  auto-      1    HPIUiUl  IK  IfIHEJI  KS5S.    fliJHIj  I  \  ~^1  [T 

mation  of  duPont  Library  tlMp  |v'    jfl       I      *"*"     99Rfi  I  \ 

are  progressing  well," 

according  to  David  Kearley, 

University  librarian. 

"Barcode  labels  have  been 

placed  on  almost  300,000 

books  and  materials  for 

automated  circulation,  and 

the  library  staff  began 

training  programs  for  the 

use  of  the  VTLS  system  in 

late  September." 

The  University  signed  a 
contract  with  VTLS  Incor- 
porated of  Blacksburg, 

i  Virginia,  in  April,  the  first       t  ._    _  . .  _,      . _.     — -    — 

I  step  in  establishing  an  "Let  the  barcoding  begin!"  University  Provost  Fred  Croom  (I.)  and  Patricia 

|  integrated  on-line  library  Phillips  (r.),  coordinator  of  technical  services,  witness  the  first  official 

■  system  which  will  automate       barcoding  event  at  duPont  Library  as  University  librarian  David  Kearley 
j  all  traditional  library  and  coordinator  of  public  services  Wayne  Maxson  do  the  deed. 

!  functions. 

Once  the  automated  system  is  installed,  and  at  The  School  of  Theology  will  have  access 

!  circulation  staff  will  be  able  to  read  barcodes  to  the  computerized  catalogue. 

'  with  a  laser-light  pen  and  automatically  charge  Noting  that  The  School  of  Theology  is  ap- 

out  books  to  individuals.  The  automated  system      proximately  one  mile  from  the  library,  Kearley 

will  accommodate  the  circulation  of  over  200,000      emphasized  the  importance  of  catalogue  termi- 

items  per  year.  nals  for  use  W  SCfT  feculrv  and  students,  who 

!       Mr.  Kearley  plans  to  have  a  computerized  will  be  able  to  do  much  of  their  work  without 

,  catalogue  available  to  library  staff  by  December 

1990  and  to  all  others  who  use  the  library  by 
;  January  1991 .  The  automated  circulation  system 
i  will  be  in  place  in  March,  and  the  acquisitions 
system  will  be  ready  for  use  in  July.  Early  in  the 
new  academic  year  users  in  offices,  dormitories. 


leaving  the  SOT  campus 


OCTOBER  1990 


Soap  Paper 
Becomes 


One  man's  trash 
being  another  man's 
treasure  is  certainly 
true  in  the  case  of 
Matt  Costello,  C'84, 
IVTOTIPV  who  two  years  ago 
*XW%-J     founded  Corporate 
Conservation  in 
Cambridge,  Massa- 
■j-j         -.      chusetts.  This  sum- 
tJaJlk  mer,  Costello  was 
noted  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  as  one 
of  several  new  entre- 
preneurs in  the  busi- 
ness of  recycling.  His 
fledgling  environmental  business  assists  compa- 
nies in  setting  up  in-house  recycling  programs, 
particularly  for  scrap  white  paper.  For  each 
client  Costello  analyzes  the  amount  and  type  of 
daily  waste  in  the  office  and  then  designs  a 
program  which  includes  installation  of  recycling 
bins,  education  of  the  employees  about  what  to 
recycle,  and  negotiation  with  the  paper  dealers 
to  carry  away  and  recycle  the  collected  materi- 
als. Some  of  Corporate  Conservation's  clients 
include  the  Greater  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Ocean  Spray,  and  General  Electric.  Work- 
ing with  Costello  are  two  other  Sewanee 
graduates,  Ed  Mosel,C90,  and  John  Varden, 
C'89.  Baron  Jordon,  a  junior  at  the  college, 
worked  for  Corporate  Conservation  last  sum- 
mer. Costello  hopes  eventually  to  open  offices  in 
Atlanta  and  Nashville. 

"One  man's  trash"  is  really  "another  man's 
treasure"  in  this  case — Costello  is  giving 
Sewanee  1%  of  his  company's  profits. 

Recycling  efforts  continue  on  the  Mountain  as  the 
Sewanee  Recycling  Program  has  added  glass,  news- 
paper, and  motor  oil  to  its  list  of  collectibles.  Cash 
gifts  to  date  include  $3J)00  from  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  Discretionary  Fund,  $2,000  from  the 
Sewanee  Community  Chest,  $2,000  from  the  Frank- 
lin County  Beautification  Committee,  and  several 
gifts  from  area  businesses.  As  further  incentive,  the 
program  now  offers  "cash  for  cans"  in  its  collection  of 
scrap  aluminum  for  resale  to  Alcoa  Industries. 


Below:  The  Sewanee  Club  of  Southern  Catifi 


University  Mission  to 
Be  Held  at  Sewanee 


The  Rt.  Rev.  Michael  Marshall,  former  bishop  of 
Woolwich,  England,  will  lead  the  University 
Mission,  a  preaching  and  teaching  event  con- 
ducted by  the  staff  of  All  Saints'  Chapel,  No- 
vember 11-13.  Bishop  Marshall's  topic  is  "How 
on  Earth  Can  I  Believe  in  God?"  The  University 
Mission  is  a  major  event  in  the  University's 
participation  in  the  Decade  of  Evangelism  of  the 
Episcopal  Church. 


Mildred  Reid  and  friend  Marcel  in  Mildred's  office  at 
the  Bishop's  Common,  where  she  served  as  secretary 
for  nine  years.  Other  posts  covered  by  Mildred  in  her 
nearly  50  years  with  the  University  included  the 
Office  of  Student  Activities,  the  Sewanee  Union 
Theatre,  the  University  Health  Office,  Union  Sand- 
wich Shop,  the  University  Supply  Store,  and  the 
Sewanee  laundry.  Mildred  also  worked  as  an  office 
assis  tant  for  Dr.  C.  Briel  Keppler,  1 952-69,  and  as  an 

EKG  technician  at  Emerald-Hodgson  Hospital, 

1969-81.  With  this  kind  of  active  career  behind  her, 

it's  no  surprise  that  Mildred  plans  to  volunteer  her 

time  at  an  area  nursing  home  in  her  "retirement." 


Chaplain  Sam  Lloyd  characterizes  the  Univer- 
sity Mission  as  "a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
hear  a  powerful  and  eloquent  presentation  of 
the  Christian  Gospel — not  just  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing sermon,  but  a  chance  to  hear  and  experience 
the  Christian  Gospel  with  breadth  and  depth." 

Bishop  Marshall,  at  one  time  the  youngest 
bishop  in  the  Church  of  England,  is  now  found- 
ing director  of  the  Anglican  Institute  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  Through  his  international  preaching 
and  lecture  tours,  he  has  become  recognized  as  a 
provocative  teacher,  preacher,  and  witness  to  the 
relevance  of  Christianity  in  contemporary  society. 

During  his  residency  on  the  campus.  Bishop 
Marshall  will  preach  at  All  Saints'  Chapel,  ad- 
dress the  University  community,  and  meet 
informally  with  students,  faculty,  community 
members,  and  visitors. 

For  further  information,  contact  the  Office  of 
the  Chaplain,  All  Saints'  Chapel,  (615)  598-1274. 


Sewanee  Club  News 

Alaska:  The  first  meeting  of  the  Sewanee  Club  of 
the  Yukon  is  described  by  guest  visitor  and  alum- 
nus Willie  Cocke,  C'51,  on  page  2  of  this  issue. 
Atlanta:  The  "13th  Annual  W&L  Softball  Game" 
was  held  August  25. 

Birmingham:  The  club  held  a  "Summer  Cocktail 
Reception"  on  August  2  with  special  guest  Steve 
Becker,  director  of  public  relations. 
Charlotte:  A  jubilant  tailgate  picnic  was  enjoyed 
September  1,  when  the  Sewanee  Tigers  took  on 
Davidson  College  and  won,  17-9. 
Chicago:  "A  Summer  Family  Picnic"  was  held  at 
the  Morton  Arboretum  on  August  18. 
Mississippi  Delta:  Vice-Chancellor  and  Mrs. 
Williamson  joined  club  members  for  a  cocktail 
and  dinner  reception  on  June  30. 
Nashville:  A  picnic  supper  was  held  at  the 
home  of  Rosic  and  Douglas  Paschall,  C'66,  on 
September  16. 

San  Francisco:  An  August  6  reception  brought 
special  guests  Willie  Cocke,  C'51,  and  Yogi 
Anderson,  C'72,  "Westward  Ho!" 
Seattle:  William  T.  Cocke  and  Yogi  Anderson 
were  also  special  guests  at  a  "Sewanee  in  Seattle" 
party  on  August  8. 

Spartanburg:  The  club's  "2nd  Annual  Ham- 
burger Cookout"  with  special  guests  Dean  of 
Women  Mary  Susan  Cushman  and  Professor 
Joseph  Cushman  was  held  on  July  19. 
Southern  California:  The  club  held  its  alumni 
dinner  August  3  in  Cal  Tech's  Athenaeum.  Willie 
Cocke,  C'51,  gives  a  full  description  of  the  event 
on  page  2  of  this  issue.  (See  photo  at  left.) 
Tampa  Bay:  Beeler  Brush,  C'68,  director  of 
planned  giving,  spoke  on  club  revitalization  at 
the  club's  July  31  cocktail  reception  held  at  the 
home  of  Linda  Leigh  and  Tom  Scarritt,  both  1979 
graduates  of  the  University. 
Texas  Gulf  Coast:  A  picnic  supper  for  the  Class 
of  1994  and  their  parents  was  given  August  12  at 
the  home  of  Sandy  and  Richard  Wilkens,  C'69. 
The  "Wangle:  The  club  met  for  the  Durham 
Bulls'  last  home  game  August  30. 
Washington:  "Alumni  Party  Weekend"  was  the 
theme  of  the  club's  June  15  celebration. 
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college  football. 

Sadly,  the  situations  at  N.  C.  State  and  Florida 
seem  to  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  in 
major  college  athletics  today.  College  athletics 
once  brought  prestige  to  a  university  and  were  a 
source  of  pride  tor  students.  Today,  athletics  more 
often  bring  shame  to  an  institution.  Schools  such 
as  Tulane,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  SMU,  and  Mary- 
land are  just  a  few  names  that  come  to  mind. 

The  reason  that  so  many  schools  cheat  to  get 
ahead  athletically  is,  simply  put,  money.  Televi- 
sion contracts  provide  schools  with  vast  rev- 
enues—so long  as  schools  field  winning  teams. 
This  increases  the  pressure  on  coaches  to  get  the 
best  athletes  to  come  play  for  their  teams.  Un- 
ethical recruiters  resort  to  offering  illegal 
inducements,  ranging  from  cash  to  cars.  The 
"win  at  any  cost"  attitude  has  led  to  several 
institutions'  being  damaged  by  the  actions  of 
their  athletic  programs. 

Division  111  regulations  do  not  allow  schools 
to  give  athletic  scholarships  to  prospective 
students.  Schools  that  compete  at  this  level  also 
do  not  appear  on  television  and  are  therefore 
unaffected  by  the  money  that  television  showers 
on  Division  1  programs.  These  factors  take  away 
the  incentive  for  Division  III  recruiters  to  cheat. 
Athletics  at  this  level  are  conducted  the  way 
they  should  be,  with  student  athletes  competing 
against  one  another  for  the  enjoyment  of  their 
particular  sport. 

Division  I  athletics  offer  schools  a  chance  for 
greater  financial  reward  than  in  Division  111,  but 
there  is  also  the  greater  chance  that  a  school  will 
suffer  damage  to  its  reputation  and  its  integrity. 
Increasingly,  Division  I  athletics  demonstrate 
what  is  wrong  with  society  today,  while  the 
rl'y  star' center  Dwayne       \JW  "<    \  Division  III  level  allows  schools  to  compete  and 

Mntzhis,  and  this  season     N^       \  still  maintain  their  integrity. 

:veral  years  for  the  Gators, 
he  turmoil  experienced  by 
ie  basketball  team  fol- 
iwed  the  suspension  of 
;veral  Florida  footba" 
layers  for  gambling 


Ireed  and  Big  College 
athletics 

i  Will  Barnette 

lite  some  time  ago  the  administration  of  this 
Jversity  decided  to  de-emphasize  athletics, 
ireby  placing  Sewanee  in  competition  with 
lools  similar  in  size  and  academic  standing, 
cent  developments  at  North  Carolina  State 
d  the  University  of  Florida  show  just  how 
rrupt  major  college  athletics  have  become  and 
monstrate  why  it  is  better  for  a  school  to 
mpete  at  the  Division  111  level  as  opposed  to 
vision  I. 

N.  C.  State  has  been  hit  with  charges  ranging 
im  illegal  payments  to  players  to  point  shav- 
5.  Coach  Jim  Valvano's  players  have  had  little 
ncem  for  academics,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact 
at  nearly  the  entire  team  was  on  academic 
obation  by  the  end  of  last  season. 

The  situation  at  Florida  is  not  much  better. 
>ach  Norm  Sloan  was  forced  to  resign  prior  to 
e  beginning  of  this  season  amid  charges  of 
egal  payments  to  players.  Don  DeVoe,  former 
ach  at  Tennessee  and  a  nu 
town  for  his  honesty  and 
tegrity,  was  brought  in 

straighten  out  the 
tigram.  Unfortunate- 

forDeVoe.he   gl^pgFg 

bellion  from      |j[       W 
ie  Florida 
ayers,  partial- 


Recipient  of 
University's  First 
Literary  Scholarship 
Still  Earns  Kudos  for 
His  Work 

Poet  and  novelist  George  Scarbrough,  C'45,  has 
a  new  book  of  poems.  Invitation  to  Kim,  which 
was  nominated  this  year  for  the  Pulitzer  Prize. 
The  author  calls  the  book  a  "family  parable," 
Kim  in  the  book's  title  being  Scarbrough's 
youngest  brother. 

Scarbrough  has  received  many  prizes  during 
his  writing  career.  In  1941  he  was  the  first  stu- 
dent to  receive  a  literary  fellowship  to  The  Uni- 
versity of  the  South.  He  was  the  recipient  of  the 
Ferguson  Award  from  the  Sewanee  Review  in 
1964  and  has  been  given  the  Governor's  Out- 
standing Citizens  Literary  Award.  Most  recently, 
Scarbrough  was  named  the  1990  winner  of  the 
Distinguished  Tennessee  Writer  Award  by  the 
Tennessee  Mountain  Writers'  Conference. 

Invitation  to  Kim  is  Scarbrough's  sixth  book. 
The  others  are  books  of  poetry  and  one  work  of 
young  adult  fiction,  A  Summer  Ago. 


Letters  to  the  "Editor 


Dear  Editor, 

1  graduated  from  Sewanee  in  1976  and  recently 
received  a  copy  of  a  Southern  Living  article  on 
the  school.  I  just  had  to  write  and  tell  you  of  the 
explanation  1  received  as  a  freshman  for  the 
apparent  misuse  of  the  spiral  stairs.  It  would 
have  been  a  wonderful  story  for  the  magazine. 

After  I  was  nearly  stampeded  by  a  group  of 
upperclassmen  descending  what  appeared  to 
me  to  be  the  "up"  staircase,  1  was  told  that  the 
stairs  were  used  in  the  tradition  of  the  knights  of 
old  England  (not  at  all  a  rebellious  act).  The 
knights,  armed  with  large  spears  in  their  right 
hands,  were  forced  to  keep  the  wall  of  the  turret 
on  their  left,  thus  allowing  the  spear  to  dangle  in 
the  center  of  the  spiral.  The  explanation  seemed 
reasonable  to  me  and  so  romantic. 

I  have  always  believed  that  one  of  Sewanee's 
I  greatest  strengths  lies  in  its  strong  spirit  of  tradi- 
tion, even  in  times  of  growth  and  change.  1  hope 
the  traditions,  and  the  wonderful  stories  behind 
them,  will  live  on. 

Congratulations  to  you  on  the  wonderful 
work  you  do  in  a  beautiful  place. 


Anna  Daughtry  Burg: 
Savannah,  Georgi 


Will  Barnette,  C'92,  is  the  former  sports  editor  of  the 

Purple.  A  political  science  major  from  Evanslon, 

Illinois,  he  has  played  varsity  basketball  at  Sewanee 

since  his  freshman  year. 

This  article  first  appeared  in  The  Sewanee  Purple 
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John  Perkins  recently  moved  from  Bartow 
Florida,  to  Troy,  Alabama.  Ward  Richie's 
latest  book.  Of  Bookmen  and  Printers,  was 
published  recently. 
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Dallas,  Texas  75219 


'30 


1065  South  Lakemont  Circle,  Apt.  #102 


r  Park,  Florida  32792 
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Roanoke,  Virginia  24015 
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Alex  Post  Icth  waite  Is  nearing  r 
a  senior  partner  in  the  accounting  firm  of 
Postlethwaite  &  Netteiville  In  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana,  where  he  lives  with  his  wife,  Lisa 


'34 


Tuscaloosa,  Alabama  35403 

Ike  Ball  went  into  full-time  retirement  in 
March.  Spencer  Fast  and  wife,  Jane,  cruised 
the  North  Cape  of  Norway,  then  spent  t 


Came  Reserve.  While  there  they  slept 
along  the  river,  played  golf  at  7000  feet  at  the 
Mt  Kenya  Safari  Club,  had  a  champagne 


n  Lake  Manyaka  in  Tanzania. 

35     55th  Reunion  Year 


Pensacola,  Florida  32501 

The  October  reunion  was  held  at  the  home 
of  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Stiles  Linn  in  the  old 
Elliott  house  near  Tuckaway. 


'36 

Robert  A.  Holloway 


daughters  to  go  along  with  his  17- year -old 
twin  grandsons.  Ralph  Sims  is  very  active  ii 
retirement;  he  volunteers  with  Rotary  and 
United  Way  and  does  a  lot  of  traveling. 
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Columbia,  South  Carolina  29169 
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Norwood  C.  Harrison 

533  Twin  Drive 

Spartanburg,  South  Carolina  29302 
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Port  Charlotte,  Florida  3 


'40     50th  Reunion  Year 

Dr.  Shubael  T.  Beasleu 


The  reunion  dinner  was  held  at  the  home  of 
the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  DuBose 
Juhan — "Copperhead" — overlooking  Lost 

'41 

The.  Rev.  William  L  Jacobs 


'42 


Stanhope  Elmore,  Jr,  is  proud  i 
grandson)  on  June  22.  The  Rev.  Luther  Is 
acre  farm  in  Valleycenter,  California. 
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W.Sperryiee 

4323  Forest  Park  Road 

Jacksonville,  Florida  32210 

Samuel  Scales  was  recently  invested  as  the 
civilian  aide  to  the  secretary  of  the  army  for 
the  state  of  Mississippi.  He  currently  resides 


three  children. 


e  with  his  wife,  Berte,  and  their 
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'45     45th  Reunion  Year 

Dr.  Ensor  R.  Duns  ford 


left  Sewanee  for  medical  school  in  World 


'46 


Paul  Hawkins  and  his  wife,  Rosalie,  moved 
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The  Rev.  Frank  McKenzie  retired  in  Jur*  at 
rector  of  St  Paul's  in  Wilkesboro,  North 
Carolina,  after  35  years.  Richard  Bland 


'48 


1^3HarberMr«riie 
Memphis,  Tennessee  38104 

The  Rev.  George  C  Eates,  formerly  archdes 
con  of  Southern  Virginia,  is  now  rector  of  St 
John's  Episcopal  Church  in  CentreviDe, 
Virginia. 


'49 


'50     40th  Reunion  Year 


Houston,  Texas  77057 

Parker  Fnwrigh  t  is  doing  some  writing  and 
main  tuning  a  limited  practice  in  alcoholism 
counseling  in  Orlando,  Florida. 


'51 


Bradenum,  Florida  33529 


in  Germany.  Switzerland,  and  Austria.  CoL 
Frankbn  Class,  Jr,  retired  from  the  VS.  Air 
Force  in  November  1989  and  now  travels 
with  his  wife,  Agnes,  in  a  36-ft  5  th-  wheel 
trailer.  They  are  heading  for  all  50  states  and 
highly  recommend  retirement 


'52 


315  Hyde  Part 

Tampa,  Florida  33606 


Glacier  National  Park  and  are 
looking  forward  to  visiting  the  Mountain 

ales.  John,  an  EFM  mentor  and  diocesan 

coordinator,  begins  his  twelfth  year  as  rector 
of  St  James'  Church  in  Bozeman,  Montana. 


Georgia  Orthopedic  Society.  Dr.  5 
earned  his  Ml)  at  Yak  Unrversity,  b  raw  pro- 
fessor of  orthopedic  surgery  at  Harvard  Medical 
School  and  chief  of  orthopedic  surgery  at  Brigham 

and  Women's  Hospital  in  Boston.  Introducing 
Dr.  Sledge  is  John  R.  Stephenson.  C64,  (l.)an 

orthopedic  surgeon  in  Columbus,  Georgia,  and 
past  president  of  the  Georgia  Orthopedic  Society. 

'53 

HHotiHogan 


conferences  and  workshops  based  on  his 
new  book.  Beyond  Bravery:  The  Courage  to 
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Laurens,  South  Carolina  29360 

The  Rev.  George  Hall  and  his  wife,  Beverly, 
were  at  All  Saints'  Church  in  Lockerbie, 
Scotland,  this  summer  on  their  second  clergy 
exchange.  Hart  T.  Mankin  has  been  named 
an  associate  judge  of  the  US.  Court  of  Veter- 
ans Appeals  in  Washington,  D.C  by  Presi- 
dent Bush.  Judge  Mankin  will  hear  the 
appeals  of  denied  claims  of  US.  veterans. 
Mankin  has  served  as  general  counsel  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  and  the  General 
Services  Administration.  After  10  years  as 
headmaster  of  The  Masters  School  (22  years 
total  as  a  Headmaster),  John  (Jack)  Wright 
jr,  and  his  wife,  Winston,  are  moving  to 
Bermuda,  where  he  will  become  the  first 
American  headmaster  of  Bermuda  High 
SchooL 

55     35th  Reunion  Year 


lattsvUle,  Kentucky  40206 

Dr.  Edwin  Bowman  was  elected  president  of 
the  Southern  Gynecological  &  Obstetrical 

University  of  the  South.  Bill  Donvell  and 

Mes  Hall's  School,  a  girls'  boarding  school 
in  the  Berkshire  Mountains  of  Massachusetts. 
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Florida.  Starkey  Ftythe,  Jr. 
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>r  of  the  Parkside 
Lodge  of  Mobile,  an  alcohol  and  drug  de- 
pendency treatment  center. 
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Dr.  Oliver  Wheeler  Jervis 
1013  Catalpa  Lane 
JapervHU,  Illinois  60540 

Dr.  Christopher  Horafleld  is  an  associate 
dean,  College  of  Letters  and  Sdences, 
Jackson ville  State  University,  in  Jacksonville, 
Alabama.  He  is  also  a  professor  of  mathe- 

9. J.  Robert  Shirley,  headmaster  of 
Heath  wood  Hall  Episcopal  School  i 


'58 


P.O.Box  2069 
Montgomery,  Al 


'59 


Houston,  Texas  77036 

Arnold  Bush,  priest  of  St  Peter's-by-thc- 
Lake  in  Brandon,  Mississippi,  is  serving  as 
field  associate  for  the  Office  of  Congrega- 
tional Development  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
Center.  James  Bumll  and  his  family  recently 
returned  from  a  cruise  on  the  Rotterdam  and 
a  vacation  in  Alaska.  He  is  an  operations 
manager  at  Rule  Industries  in  Gloucester. 


marathoner  and  race  organizer,  most  notably 
the  Cow  Town  Marathon,  still  lives  in  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  with  his  wife,  Ann.  Charles 
Hat  horn  is  the  new  organization  consultant 
at  Sun  Microsystems  in  Mountain  View, 
California.  Butch  Henning  has  left  teaching 
to  become  director  of  development  at  All 
Saints'  Episcopal  School  in  Fort  Worth. 
Texas.  He  was  also  elected  president  of  the 
Southwest  Association  of  Episcopal  Schools. 


Operations  at  Immuquest  Laboratories 
Looney  owns  his  own  car  dealership  ir 
Rogersville,  Tennes 


live  in  Kingsport.  Jin 


his  wife,  Caroline,  live  in  Palm  Beach, 
Florida.  Curtis  Scanritt  is  working  his  ranch 
in  Utah  and  racing  quarter  horses  in  the 
western  states.  Carl  Whatley  has  been  busy 
developing  and  installing  an  "industry-new" 
blend  optimizer  at  Texaco's  domestic  lubri- 


'60     30th  Reunion  Year 

Howard  W.  Harrison,  Jr. 
435  Spring  Mill  Road 


aims 


Peter  Thomas  is  canon  director  of  outreach 
ministries  at  the  Cathedral  Church  of  the 
Advent  In  Birmingham,  Alabama. 
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Robert  N.Rusl  111 
4461  Kohler  Drive 
Allenlown,  Pennsylvania  18103 


Keck  Is  working  for  the  VS.  Forest  Service 
in  Eustis,  Florida.  Dr.  James  D.  LazelL  Jr, 

of  the  South  China  Sea  from  May  through 
August  of  this  year.  Roy  Gilbert  Parks,  Jr, 
received  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Soda)  Sci- 
ences degree  from  the  University  of  the 
Ozarks  in  ClarksvLlle,  Arkansas.  The  Hon. 
Edwin  D.  Williamson,  a  prominent  Wash- 
ington, DC,  lawyer,  v 


October  4, 1990. 


e  Department  of  State  o 
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2  North  Court  Sire 


the  Florida  Division  of  Consumer  Services  ir 
Tallahassee,  Florida.  Bradford  M.  Gearin- 
ger,  a  partner  in  Scanlon  and  Gearinger  Co. 
of  Akron,  Ohio,  has  been  elected  a  fellow  in 
the  International  Society  of  Barristers. 
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GeroU  H.  Summers 
500  Lindsey  Strut 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee  37402 

On  September  1,  the  Rev.  G.  Randolph 


'64 


Dallas  where  he  works  as  a  systems  engine* 
*.  His  son,  Heath,  is  a 
Sewanee,  Class  of  1993.  Waring  McCrady  i; 
setting  out  tor  a  semester  sabbatical  in 


,e  College  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine at  the  University  of  Georgia.  Donald 
Phelps  practices  law  with  Adams  and  Reese 
In  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  B.  B.  Sory  and 


,  Larry  Beasley  is  editor  and  publisher  fori 

Hartselle  Enquirer  in  Alabama.  His  wife, 
Kittv,  is  circulation  manager;  his  daughlei 

i  lenniier.  is  business  manager 

1  Thomas,  is  studying  pumali: 

i  Cobbs,  daughter  < 


nngii 


n  Airlines.  Vic  Slant 
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Douglas  ].  Milne 


Jerry  Adams  has  enjoyed  his  first  term  as  a 
trustee  of  The  University  of  the  South  from 
the  Diocese  of  Arkansas.  It's  a  great  reason 


in  San  Jose,  California.  He  and  his  family 
have  an  Ecuadorian  exchange  student  this 
year.  Douglas  Milne  and  Douglass  Myers, 
jr,  proudly  announce  the  formation  of 
MUne,  Rizk,  Myers  &  Boney,  PA.,  on  June  1 
In  Jacksonville,  Florida.  James  Taylor,  a 
partner  in  the  Washington,  D.C,  law  firm  of 
Dorsey  &  Whitney,  will  oversee  his  firm's 
new  office  In  Brussels,  Belgium. 
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P.  R.  Walter  is  a  "teacher  of  notorit 
Linden  Hill  School  in  Northfield,  N 
Peter  Stackpot 


nlle.  Flo 

da,  with  his  wife,  Lee  A 

!'■.:■(.■  i-.n 
ndpharm 

h  Center  at  the  Universi 

a  College 

of  Medicine.  Bill  Thomt 
1  worker  in  Greensboro, 

where  he  lives  with  his 

and  hiss. 

ins,  William  and  Thoma 

'  Englis 


Bom  on  a  Tuesday,  naturally  she  was  named 


Doug  Stirling  is  rector  of  All  Saints'  Church 
In  Mobile,  Alabama.  Sam  Marynick  prac- 
tices in  the  area  of  general  endocrinology 
and  metabolism  at  Baylor  University  Medi- 
cal Center,  Dallas.  Bert  Polk  left  the  US. 
Navy  to  pursue  a  career  in  engineering.  Jim 
Sleeves  is  owner/manager  of  D.J.'s  Green- 


in  Colorado  Springs  and  still  keeps  ii 
with  his  old  roomie,  Lcdr.  Terry  Payi 
is  stationed  in  San  Diego,  California. 
wondering  if  there  is  anyone  else  fro 
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Thomas  S.  Rue 
P.O.  Box  1988 
Mobile,  Alabama  36633 

From  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  Craig  Bledsoe 
writes  that  he  is  now  commander  of  the  new 
mission  support  squadron  for  the  168th  Air 
Refueling  Group  at  Eielson  AFB.  Dr. 
Frederick  Elmore  is  practicing  general  and 

started  his  own  company  (Alexerin  Produc- 
tions, Inc.,  named  after  his  children)  which 
produces  medical  videotape  programs  for 
physicians  and  patients.  James  Klnsey  Is 


interim  pastor  at  St.  Matthew's  In  Buffalo, 
New  York.  David  Norton  was  sworn  in  as  a 
MS.  district  judge  for  the  District  of  South 
Carolina  in  Charleston  on  August  13.  Hav- 
ing retired  from  the  U.S.  Navy  in  1989, 
Christopher  Roesbach  is  now  the  regional 
oil  spill  coordinator,  Florida  Marine  Patrol, 
and  Is  responsible  for  the  entire  west  coast  of 
the  state.  Larry  Thompson  and  his  wife, 
JudL  have  moved  from  Las  Vegas,  New 
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Dennis  M.  Hall 

2919  Momington  Drive,  RW. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30327 

Frederick  B.  Dent  Jr.,  has  been  named  to  the 
statewide  board  of  directors  of  South  Caro- 
lina National  Bank.  He  is  currently  president 
of  Mayfair  Mills,  Inc.,  in  Arcadia,  South 
Carolina.  Eugene  Jenkins,  Jr.,  is  vice-presi- 
dent, corporate  banking  division,  with 
BancFlorida.  Photography  teacher  and 
media  specialist  John  Lynch,  Jr.,  of  Memphis 
was  the  "Artist  of  the  Month"  at  Hundred 

May.  Don  McCammon  recently  graduated 
from  Rollins  College  with  an  M.A.  in  coun- 
seling and  now  works  as  a  professional 
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John  W.  Toni 
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John  Trice  Fasig 

2928  Windemere  Circle 

Nashville,  Tennessee  37214 

Terrell  Bean  is  currently  stationed  at  the 
U.S.  Naval  Hospital  in  Okinawa.  He  is  a 
captain  and  the  executive  officer  of  the 
I  largest  navy  military  treatment  facility 
j   overseas,  and  is  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
I  Ubby,  and  their  three  children.  G.  Raleigh 
I   Brothers  111  recently  changed  jobs  in  Phenix 
I  City,  Alabama,  where  he  lives  with  his  wife, 
I  Sandee.  He  now  works  in  pest  control  doing 
1  consulting,  service,  and  sales  and  is  still 
I  involved  with  sailing,  photography,  and 


>r  Mother  Nature 
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Charles  Lokey  111  an 
a  purchasing  agent  ft 


her  internship  in  marriage,  child  and  family 
therapy.  David  Brandon  is  doing  bonsai, 
housework,  and  going  to  classes  to  get 
certification  as  a  medical  technologist  in 
Mililani,  Hawaii.  He  and  his  wife,  Amy, 
have  two  children  and  are  enjoying  hiking. 


swimming,,  and  Ihe  ethnic  melange  ol  Hawaii. 
Charles  M.  Jones  III  traveled  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  summer  oi  1 988  and  to  France 
to  visit  friends  in  1989.  He  is  vice-president 
lily  business) 
t  nphony 

Orchestra.  In  March  Emily  Sheller  Williams, 
who  lives  in  Los  Altos,  California,  ran  into 
Deacon  Chapin,  C'73,  at  the  Corporate  Ski 
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Martin  R.TUson,  Jr. 
Director,  OADI 
1075  South  13th  Street 

Birmingham,  Alabama  35205 

Joel  Blakcslee  just  finished  his  California 
licensing  exams  to  practice  traditional  Chi- 
nese medicine  and  acupuncture.  He  and 
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losiah  M.  Daniel  II! 

W'instuut,  McCuire,  Sechrest  &  Mh 

5400  Renaissance  Tower 

1101  Elm  Street 

a  75270 


pathology.  Tom  Macgrudi 
electronics  technician  with  NASA  at  the 
Marshall  Space  Flight  Center  in  Huntsville, 
Alabama.  Dave  Mason,  who  recently  gradu- 
ated from  Louisville  Theological  Seminary, 
*  " !,  Indiana,  to 
jachdale  Presby- 


firm  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Tun  is 
minister  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Wayne, 
New  Jersey.  Jim  Palmer  is  chairman  of  the 
English  Department  at  the  Randolph  School 
in  Huntsville,  Alabama.  Rusty  Ross,  M.D., 
wntes  to  say  that  he,  his  Wife,  Marie,  and 
their  three  children  are  doing  wonderfully  in 
Mobile,  Alabama.  Gaylord  Walker  and  his 
wife,  Teresa,  are  also  living  in  Mobile,  Ala- 
bama, where  Gaylord  is  an  assistant  profes- 
sor at  the  University  of  South  Alabama. 
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fitly  assigned  to 
headquarters,  U.S.  Air  Forces,  central  Europe. 
says,  "If  s  a  real  challenge  with  the  changing 
political  climate."  He,  his  wife,  Hve  Yong, 


eting  of  the  Sewanee  Club  of  Birmingham?  Close— It's  the  wedding  party  for  Kathryn  V 
Corey,CB2,ami Men  Corey,  C'8Q,7narried  September  1988.  Happy  a     ' 


TheCi 

Gambia  National  Insurance  Corporation.  She 

':  yet  to  the  states.  She 
sends  best  wishes  to  her  Sewanee  friends 
Elwood  Dunn,  who  re- 
in early  September  from  a  conference 
of  Liberia.  The 
Rev.  H.  Miller  Hunter,  Jrv  was  appointed 
canon  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  the  Ad- 
vent in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  where  he  is 
responsible  for  young  adult  ministries.  Zach 
Hutto  is  the  managing  partner  of  Campco 

John  Menge  is  vice-president  and 

manager  for  Hubbard  Construction 

Co.  in  Jacksonville,  Florida.  Thomas  Piggott 

has  been  transferred  to  Montgomery,  Ala- 

'    '     mville,  Florida,  as  a  sales 

lager  in  his  company.  Lynn  Wellman 

t  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana, 


ilton  is  living  and  working  in  Birminghai 


John  R.  Cunningham  III  on  July  14.  F.  Daniel 
Rock  111  and  his  wife,  Angela,  are  thrilled  to 
announce  the  birth  of  their  third  child,  Cath- 
erine Fairfield,  bom  May  1.  They  are  also 
excited  about  their  recent  move  back  to 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  where  Daniel  is 
managing  the  Chesapeake  Corporation's 
wood  treating  plant.  Ken  Schuppertand  his 
wife,  Lynn  Belt,  C'78,  announce  the  birth  of 
their  daughter,  Elizabeth  Lynn,  bom  on  June 
9.  Leighton  Smith  III  is  living  in  Rancho 
Cucamonga,  California,  with  his  wife,  Lon 
Jean,  and  their  daughter.  He  is  a  regional 
facilities  manager  with  Ashland  Chemicals, 
Inc.  Marcia  McFadden  Wyatt  and  her 
'      J  Mark,  livein  Mobile,  Alabama. 


I.Mississippi  39211 


Columbus,  Indiana.  Their  young- 
est, Martha  Currey  Brown,  was  born  on 
September  25, 1989.  She  would  be  in  the 
Class  ot; 

Columbia  University.  She  is  an  adjunct 

'"5s  at  Cooper-Union 

...    ^ACLUinNewYorl 

City.  Rosemary  Clark  passed  the  Alabama 
past  spring,  which  brings  th( 

.is  she  has  passed  to  four  ON, 

CT,  NY,  AD.  Sing  Cong  III  was  recently 


- ---ll  he  begins  a  graduate  program 

D.  Stanford  University.  The  Rev.  Ralph 
Howe,  Jr.,  is  rector  of  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church  in  Crowley,  Louisiana.  Sally 
McAden  Mclnemey  is  a  columnist  and 
feature  writer  for  The  State  in  Columbia, 
Carolina.  She  writes  to  say  she  has  "I 

ind,  1  kid,  2  dogs,  1  cat,  and  a  job  that 

pays  squat."  Sally  Carter  Meyer  is  moving 


ing  for  a  pediatrician /immunologisl/ AIDS 
specialist?  William  Barry  Ray  is  principal  of 
the  Lower  School,  Memphis  University 
School,  in  Memphis,  Tennessee  Lynn  Belt 
Schuppcri  and  her  husband.  Ken  Schuppert, 
C'77,  announced  the  birth  of  their  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Lynn,  bom  on  June  9.  Thomaa 
Sinclair  recently  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Florida  Architects  Association  as  their  direc- 
tor of  public  relations  and  is  still  active  as 
youth  director  at  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
Advent,  Tallahassee.  Suian  Wilkes  Sunseri 
lives  and  works  in  Auburn,  Washington,  as  a 
quality  engineer  for  Boeing  Commercial 


r.  Her  husband,  Allan,  taught  math  u 
Sewanee' s  summer  school.  Congratulations 
o  Patricia  Paige  Browning  V" 


Kate  Eagltby,  CBS,  married 


becca  De  Prins-Hall  wrote  to  say  tha 
husband,  Christian,  and  their  first 
Christian-Patrice,  bom  April  10,  198' 
are  doing  well  in  Jennings,  Louisiana.  Jam 
Flowers,  Jr.,  was  recentlv  elected  deputy  ti 
the  1990  Episcopal  General  Convention  to 
held  in  Phoenix,  Arizona  James  lives  in 
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come  visit  her  and  her  family  in  Pensacola, 
Florida.  Anne  is  a  realtor  with  JME  Realty 
Company.  Gregg  (Chip)  Caldwell,  Jr,  is  a 
purchasing  and  merchandising  agent  in 
Mount  Dora,  Florida.  He  lives  there  with  his 
wi/c,  Paula  Wilkinson,  C80,  and  their  two 
children.  Mary  Eitel  Home  recently  opened 
a  branch  office  of  Thomas  F.  White  &  Co. 
Investments  in  Port  Chester,  New  York- 
Thomas  Scarrin.  Jr,  who  is  living  in  Tampa, 
Florida,  with  his  family,  was  recently  i 


trial  practice 


a  bar  a 


o  lee- 


Florida  State  University  College 
of  Law.  Bayard  Tynes,  Jr,  has  returned  with 
family  from  London  to  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama, where  he  is  director  of  export  sales  for 
Drummond  Coal  Co.  Warner  S.  Watkins  IV 
was  bom  to  "Sot*  Watltins  and  his  wife. 
Sue,  on  March  15  in  Birmingham. 
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Bob  and  Margy  Bowers  Ayres  are  doing 
well  in  Austin,  Texas.  Bob  was  at  the 
Sewanee  Writers'  Conference  this  summer. 
Jonathan  Britten  is  now  teaching  English  in 
Japan.  He  and  his  wife,  Josephine,  had  then- 
first  baby  in  June.  Lanrie  Fowler  spent  last 
year  in  Seattle  working  on  a  degree  in  ma- 
rine affairs  and  environmental  law  at  the 
University  of  Washington  Law  School .  She 


and  continues  her  work  with  bite  Legal  En' 
ronmental  Assistance  Foundation.  Peggy 
Barr  and  Chris  Smart  proudly  announce  the 
birth  of  Georgia  Karhcrine,  their  first  child, 
on  May  4.  Ernie  Reddick  has  put  out  the  call 
for  Larry  Sanderson,  C81 .  Has  anybody 

husband,  Ben,  wrote  to  say  that  their  first 
child,  Harrison  Blaine,  was  born  on  January 
1 5.  Paula  Wilkinson  O  Id  we  11  leaches  at 
Triangle  Elementary  in  Mount  Dora,  Florida. 
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BrenfT.Mnur 

Alexandria..  Virginia  22301 


Tuscaloosa  Noes.  She  and  her  husband. 
Drew,  have  a  baby  girl,  Marie  Rudolf,  bom 

May  31.  Tamara  Brown  V 


Australia.  Overton  Col  ton  and  his  wife. 
Amy,  also  welcomed  a  new  member  to  their 
family.  The  arrival  of  Andrew  gives  them 
three  children  under  3  years  of  age!  They 
love  Los  Angeles  and  encourage  visitors. 
Bemie  Ellis  graduated  from  UVA  Law 
School  and  after  the  bar  exam  will  begin 
working  for  Breed,  Abbott  &  Morgan  in  New 
York.  Leslie  and  Jim  Fleming  are  making 
their  home  in  Boise.  Idaho.  Jim  is  a  defensive 
coordinator  for  the  football  team  at  Boise 
State  University  and  Leslie  is  a  law  clerk  for 
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become  vice-president  of  the  family-owned 
business,  Dixie  Cun  Works.  The  Rev.  Mark 
Lewis,  was  ordained  June  2  at  Christ  Church 

John's  Church,  Lafayette  Square,  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  he  now  serves  at  St.  Stephen's 
Church  in  Culpeper,  Virginia.  Michael 
McHale  IV  recently  sat  for  the  VS.  Virgin 

West  Palm  Beach,  Honda.  Virginia  OtUey 
recently  married  Charles  S.  CraighuL  The 


married  October  14, 1989.  He  and  his  wife, 
Christina,  then  moved  to  Tallahassee,  Flor- 
ida, where  John  is  continuing  his  judicial 
education.  Margaret  Allen  Northen  has 


-  Ruder-Finn,  Inc., 
n  Washington, 
Margaret  Allen  Northen       D.C  Harry  Tuft* 

nal  medicine  residency  in  June.  Ann  Griffin- 
Wahlberg  and  her  family  are  enjoying  life  \ 
Sweden.  Mildred  Inge  Wakefield  has  a  ne 
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jokann  Ray  Manning,  }r. 
in  Upland  Road 
Decatur,  Georgia  30030 


in  art  consultation,  colleen  on  resale,  and  a 
tours  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  Mike  Ball 
says  he  is  part  of  that  motley  crew  trying  tt 


his  wife.  Vera,  C83,  welcomed  the  arrival  of 
Marshall  Ayres  on  December  18, 1989.  Joel 

fellow  Lumber  Co.  in  Birmingham,  Alabama. 
Marcos  Childere  is  an  investment  broker  for 
Morgan  Keegan  &  Co..  In  c  in  Mobile,  Ala- 
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Stewart  A.  W.  Urm 
214  Homer  Avenue 
Voorhtes,  Nod  Jersey  080*3 

George  "Appy"  Apperaon  111  has  recently 
gone  into  business  for  himself  in  Australia. 
Apperaon  Management  Company  i 


North  Carolina.  The  Rev. 

Trinity  Church,  Junction,  Texas,  and  Cavalry 
Church  in  Menard,  Texas.  Beth  Mann  is  still 

bonds.  Susan  Mashour  is  a  practicing  attor- 


Qearwater,  Florida.  Tom  Sclden  and  his 
wife,  Susan  Miller,  CM,  are  very  busy  and 


mt,  and  Tom  keeps  busy  pra 
with  Stames  &  Atchison.  Ginger  Bowling 
Shields  and  husband  Kevin  had  their  sec- 
ond child,  David  Van  Dorn,  on  June  1.  They 
are  living  in  Denver,  Colorado,  and  would 
love  to  hear  from  Sewanee  alumni.  Irene 
Wainwright  is  living  in  Gainesville,  Florida, 
and  working  as  a  protective  services  investi- 
gator. She  would  love  to  hear  frotn  old 
friends.  Lynda  Berry  Weaver  and  John 
Weaver,  C84,  announce  the  birth  of  their 
son,  John  Currey,  bom  September  23, 1 989. 
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Stewart  Thomas 
5330  Montrose 
Dallas,  Texas  75209 

Melanie  Young  Boyle  and  her  husband, 

querque.  New  Mexico,  where  they  have 
purchased  their  first  Computerland  store. 


jackets  decorated  with  textiles.  "Holy  Mola!" 
is  her  trademark  name.  Marshall  Chapman 
has  been  accepted  in  the  Ph.D.  program  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  in  the  Field 
of  geology.  Stephanie  Cole  is  now  Stephanie 
Morris.  On  August  4th,  she  married  Christo- 
pher Morris  in  Micanopy,  Florida.  Stephanie 
is  currently  a  graduate  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida.  Joe  LaRussa  and  his  wife, 
Cornelia  Barrett,  C85,  took  a  study  trip  to 
Rome  and  then  traveled  to  Berlin,  Lucerne, 
Sicily,  and  throughout  Italy.  Malcolm 
McVay  recently  moved  back  to  his  home 
town  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  continuing  his 
employment  with  AmSouth  Bank.  Emori 
Anne  Moore  was  recently  married  to 
Kenneth  Jascomb  at  St.  lames'  Episcopal 
Church,  Marietta,  Georgia.  Since  fall  1989, 
Daniel  Page  has  been  a  Mellon  Fellow  and 
Ph.D.  candidate  in  the  humanities  at 
Br andeis  University.  Ben  Pierce,  Jr.,  is  in  the 
last  year  of  his  M.  Div.  program  at  Fuller 
Theological  Seminary.  Jan  Martin  Rogers 
was  married  to  Robert  Young  Dale  on  Sep- 
tember 1 .  Jan  is  assistant  vice  president  of 
marketing  at  Third  National  Bank  in  Nash- 
ville, and  Robert  is  a  sales  representative  at 
Turbo  Technologies,  Inc.  Mary  Beth  Alves 
was  married  to  Nicholas  E.  Sella  on  Septem- 
ber 1  in  the  Canterbury  Chapel,  Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama.  Grant  C  Shirley  is  in  his  third 
year  of  clinical  rotations  at  Emory  Medical 
School.  Grant  recently  returned  to  Sewanee 
to  participate  in  William  Kershner's  aero- 
batic  flight  course.  He  said  Sewanee  is  even 

and  Susan  Eddleman  Waldrun  recently 
moved  to  Minnesota.  Mike  is  doing  his 
residency  in  internal  medicine  at  the  Mayo 
Clinic  and  Susan  is  working  part-time  as  a 
parent  educator  in  an  early  childhood  family 
education  program. 
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Laurel  Court 

Falls  Church,  Virginia  22042 


Freer,  announce  the  birth  of  their  son  Drew, 
bom  on  October  16, 1988.  Jesse  Bryson 
returned  from  New  York  Gty  to  Birming- 


trips  to  Sewanee  are  fantastic  Kelley  is  a 


THE  SEWANEE  NEWS 

new  job  as  counsel  with  Termnix  Interna- 
tional in  Memphis,  Tennessee.  Andrew 
Kohler  writes  that  life  is  going  well  for  him 
in  Nutley,  New  Jersey,  where  he  still  dis- 
plays the  University's  logo  and  name  con- 
spicuously on  the  hatchback  window  of  his 


she  has  one  child,  Ada  West,  bom  January 
21, 1989.  David  Tumbow  graduated  from 
Memphis  State  University  in  1989  with  an 


Music,  University  of  Hartford.  I 

Worley  is  living  in  Huntsville,  Alabama,  and 

working  as  a  therapist  at  Humana  Hospital. 
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Charbtte,  North  Carolina  28209 

Frank  Bozcman  was  admitted  to  the  Florida 
Bar  in  September  1989  and  is  now  an  associ- 
ate with  Sole,  Smoak,  Harrison,  Sale,  Mcdoy 
&  Thompson.  Adrienne  Briggs  excitedly 
writes  that  she  is  now  "Adrienne  Briggs, 
M.D."  She  is  an  intern  at  UAB  Hospital  in 
Birmingham.  Susan  Harrison  married 


ham,  Alabama.  Susan  is  a  paralegal.  Gregory 
Hearing  is  living  in  Tampa,  Florida,  where 
he  is  practicing  commercial  litigation.  Robert 
Bond  Higgins  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama  in  May  1989,  and  is  now 
practicing  law  in  Birmingham.  Joe  Liles  wa 
married  last  year.  He  and  his  wife.  Dawn, 
are  now  living  in  Denver,  Colorado.  Joe  Is  ai 
operations  supervisor  for  Merrill  Lynch. 
Betsy  Mallonee  was  recently  transferred  to 
New  York  by  Oppenheimer  &  Co.  Doug 
m  finished  his  first  year  of  b 


December  30, 1989. 
Gordon  Stray hom  and  wife  Laurie  have 
accepted  the  directors'  positions  at  Camp 
Merrie-Woode  in  Sapphire,  North  Carolina. 
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Ashley  At  Storey 
1014  Spruce  Street 

Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania  19107 

Jessica  Boyd  and  Ed  Carter  IV ,  C88,  are 
I    teaching  English  and  having  adventures  in 
Kyoto,  Japan.  They  would  love  to  get  some 
American  mail.  Mark  Kent  is  working  for 
AmSouth  Bank  as  an  investment  officer  in 
Huntsville,  Alabama.  Marine  2nd  Lt.  Charles 
F.  Manning  recently  departed  on  deploy- 
ment to  Okinawa  for  a  six-month  period  of 
military  exercises  in  Korea,  Republic  of  the 
Philippine*.,  and  Malaysia.  W.  Michael 
Surdy  married  Cecily  Van  n,  CSS,  In  St. 
Augustine's  Chapel  in  Sewanee  last  ApriL 


v  living  in  N 


ehe 


tional  psychology.  Nancy  Muller  i 
John  Caterina  in  September  1989.  Both  she 
and  her  husband  are  enrolled  in  the  third 
year  of  a  doctoral  program  in  biochemistry 
at  the  University  of  Alabama  at  Birmingham. 

'88 

P.O.  Box  35 

Monouin,  Virginia  23106 


Surdy,  C'87.  They  live  in  Nashville,  where 
working  as  an  art  therapist.  Laurie  Andrua 
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n  with  B.  F.  Goodrich. 
Debbie  Bertrand  is  enrolled  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Public  and  International  Affairs  at 
"  e  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Kathryn  Dunn 
ter's  degree  in  educa 
ity  of  Alabama  at  Bii 
o  teach  high  school  < 
nomlcs,  history,  or  other  social  sciences. 
Suzy  Harris  is  living  in  Nashville  and  at- 
tending graduate  school  at  Vanderbilt.  She 
will  be  a  teaching  assistant  in  art  history  thi< 
fall.  Leslie  Haynes  is  slowly  moving  closer 
to  Sewanee.  She  is  currently  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  teaching  English  to  children  in  the 
a-  city.  Keyes  Williamson  has  just  started 
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John  Patten  Gucrry,  Jr. 
1000  West  Brow  Road 
Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee  37350 

Elizabeth  Appunn  is  planning  to  attend 
classes  to  get  a  second  degree  in  music  and 
master's  in  vocal  performance  in  Indiana. 
Later,  she  hopes  to  sing  in  the  Florida  Orches- 
tra's Master  Chorale.  Rob  "Aly  Sheba" 
Cook  is  an  assistant  programmer  analyst  for 
Jefferson-Pilot  Life  Insurance  Corporation, 
based  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina.  John 
Falcon  etti  is  living  in  Jacksonville,  Florida, 

ried  on  June  23,  with  groomsmen  Pete 
Seigmund,  Ivan  Boatner,  Will  Meadows, 
Reggie  Vachon,  and  Parker  Oliver  represent- 
ing Sewanee  friends.  Tim  and  wife  Kimber- 
lee  live  in  Birmingham,  where  he  is  a  studeni 
at  UAB  School  of  Medicine.  Lisa  Frost  was 
married  July  7  to  Dickson  Phillips.  Kathryn 


e.,  Williamston,  NC  27892*"  Jonathan 
Lu  d  wig  continues  his  studies  In  Russian, 
working  towards  a  master's  in  Slavic  linguis- 
tics at  Indiana  University.  John  Sharp*  is  the 
research  director  of  the  Tampa  Roy  Business 
Journal  in  Clearwater,  Florida.  He  still  des- 
perately misses  the  Truck  Stop  with  its 
chicken  strips  and  trench  fries.  Patricia  Pyle 
received  a  master's  degree  in  French  this 
summer  from  Middlebury  College.  She  is 
teaching  French  at  West  Georgia  College. 
Reginald  Stambaugh  is  enrolled  at  Stetson 
University  College  of  Law  in  Palm  Beach, 
Florida. 
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and  attending  the  University  of  Georgia 
School  of  Law.  Elizabeth  Wheatley  is  living 
d  working  in  Hawaii.  She  does  agricul- 


hiking,  snorkellng,  and  jumping  off  \ 
falls.  Christopher  Wyatt  has  been  a  sales 
associate  for  an  expedition  outfitter  in  Or- 
lando and  has  returned  to  the  University  of 
Florida  for  his  senior  year. 


Rev.  Charles  M.  Seymour  and  his 
wife,  Kathleen,  both  celebrated  their  80th 
birthdays  in  July  as  well  as  their  50th  wed- 
ding anniversary.  As  part  of  the  celebration 
they  took  a  six-week  tour  of  Greece,  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway. 
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The  Rev.  M.  Wendell  Hainlin  has  retiree 
rector  of  All  Angels'  Church  in  Miami 
Springs,  Florida,  after  25  years.  He  now 
lives  in  Black  Mountain,  North  Carolina. 
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archdeacon  of  Southern  Virg 
rector  of  St  John's  Episcopal  Church  in 
Centreville,  Virginia.  The  Very  Rev.  W. 
Robert  Insko,  professor  emeritus  of  churc 
history  and  pastoral  theology  at  the  Episc 
pal  Theological  Seminary  in  Kentucky 


ifETSKY. 

Father  Insko  currently  serves  as  part-time 
pastoral  associate  of  St.  Michael  the  Archan- 
gel in  Lexington.  The  Rev.  Arthur  A.  Smith 
is  retired  and  now  lives  in  Anderson,  South 
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The  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Carson,  Jr.,  retired 

stewardship  officer  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 

ment  for  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  (SPCK).  The  Rev.  John  S.  Power 
has  retired  but  still  is  very  active  in  his 
parish,  St.  Paul's,  in  Salem,  Oregon.  The 
church  is  "always  in  need  of  extra  hands." 
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The  Rev.  Walter  Peterson  has  retired  and 
lives  in  Mount  Dora,  Florida.  Commander 
Christopher  B.  Young  (USN-retired)  assist! 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  William  A.  Bosbyshell 
recently  moved  to  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
St.  Peter  in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida.  The  Rev. 
Grady  Richardson  has  been  appointed 
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The  Rev.  Gedge  Gayle,  now  in 

his  14th  > 

as  rector  of  St.  Martin's  Church 

Louisiana,  was  married  to  Susa. 

n  D.  Uph 

'65 

The  Rev.  Robert  S.  McCinnis,  Jr.,  has  been 

promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  U.S. 
Navy,  while  serving  as  the  Eighth  Coast 
Guard  District  chaplain  in  New  Orleans. 

'68 


New  Jersey,  in  September  1989.  The  Rev. 
Herbert  H.  Weld  and  his  wife,  Grace,  spent 
a  7-week  trip  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy, 
where  they  witnessed  East  Germans  "escap- 
ing" from  oppression  into  Czechoslovakia 
and  then  into  Vienna.  Herbert  and  Grace 
e  impressed  that  local  churches  helped 
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The  Rev.  Bill  E.  B'irks  has  been  appointed 
rector  of  Grace  Church,  in  Oak  Park,  Illinois 
The  Very  Rev.  Dennis  D.  Kezar,  now  a 
trustee  of  The  University  of  the  South,  is  the 
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The  Rev.  E.  Moray  Peoples,  Jr.,  h 
Diocese  of  Kentucky. 
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Guntersville,  Alabama.  The  Rev.  John  B. 
Lipscomb  has  become  rector  of  the  Church 
of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  Lake  Charles, 
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Hobbs  recently  completed  a  four-  month 

islands,  California,  and  Wisconsin.  In 
addition,  Bryan  was  selected  as  dean  of  the 
Broward  Deanery  in  Florida,  where  he  and 
wife  Annabel  live.  The  Rev.  Paul  Martin  has 
moved  to  Minden,  Louisiana,  to  become 
rector  of  St  John's  Episcopal  Church.  The 
Rev.  Prescott  E.  Nead  II  just  changed 
parishes.  Formerly  at  All  Saints'  in  Clinton, 
South  Carolina,  he  is  now  at  St.  Augustine's 


Episcopal  Church  in  Lake  Wales,  Florida, 
has  received  a  D.Min.  degree  from  Columbia 
Theological  Seminary. 

'76 

The  Rev,  Thomas  Dee  Miles  was  appointed 
assistant  rector  of  All  Saints'  in  Omaha, 
Nebraska. 
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Sea  in  La  JoUa,  Califorr 


'80 


'81 


Church  in  Tuman  Bay,  Guam.  Her  husband. 
Remington,  is  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  at  the  University  of  Guam. 

'83 

The  Rev.  Dennis  Brown  hosted  30  people 
from  England  in  August  as  part  of  an 
exchange  between  St.  Michael's  of 
Chickasaw,  Alabama,  and  a  parish  in 
England.  The  Rev.  Sandra  Long  Wooley  is 


n  Nashville. 


it  the  Church  of  the  Advent 
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ar  of  San  la  Fe  Churc 

;epted  a  call  to  be  canon  missioner  for 
spanic  ministry  in  the  Diocese  of  Los 
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The  Rev.  James  Elliott  Jr,  has  recendy 
become  rector  of  Holy  Cross  Episcopal 
Church  in  Trussville,  Alabama.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  Harvey  Van  Brunt  and  his  family 
o  Greenwood,  South  Carolina, 
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The  Rev.  David  L.  Dodge  has  become 
rector  of  St  Stephen's  Episcopal  Church  in 
Niagara  Falls,  New  York.  The  Rev.  Dale  A. 
Warner  has  been  called  as  vicar  of  Trinity 
Church  in  Melrose,  Florida.  Previously,  he 
was  the  assistant  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Resurrection  in  Longwood,  Florida. 


The  Rev.  Linda  L.  Lowry  completed  her 
two-year  curacy  at  St.  James  in  Jackson, 
Mississippi.  She  is  now  an  independent 
provider  of  pastoral  counseling  with  Coast 
Psychotherapy  Associates  in  Gulfport  and 
also  a  U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve  chaplain,  while 
her  husband  is  a  full-time  aircraft  navigator. 
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The  Rev.  James  Anderson  says  that  his  first 
year  of  parish  ministry  at  St.  Luke's,  Baton 
Rouge,  has  been  a  full,  challenging,  and 
exciting  time.  The  Andersons  love  living  in 
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Beta  Kappa  from  Sewanee  and  earned  his 
law  degree  from  Cumberland  Law  School. 
He  opened  a  private  law  practice  in  Jackson, 
which  lasted  30  years  and  included  his 
tenure  as  Jackson  city  attorney.  Ln  World 
War  II  he  served  in  the  US.  Army.  Mr.  Leech 
was  a  member  of  First  United  Methodist 
Church  and  served  on  its  official  board.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Jackson -Madison 


lame*  Henderson  Long,  C42,  of  Shreveport, 
Louisiana;.-*'-    '"  1(lon  h '■   ' '  '" 


Louisiana;  on  May  19, 1990.  Mr.  Long,  ha- 


William  Everette  Watkins,  C30,  retired 
president  of  Louisville  Motor  Company, 
Louisville,  Mississippi,  on  February  6, 1988. 


4,1990.  In  iUJ™  = j 

Eby  served  primarily  as  a  civil  engineer  and 
ultimately  as  chief  of  Stralegic  and  Defense 
Systems,  civil  engineering  programs  divi- 
sion He  spent  over  nine  years  in  Europe 
inspecting  construction  sites  in  Greece,  Italy, 
Turkey,  and  Scandinavia  and  supervising 
reconstruction  sites  in  West  Germany  fol- 
lowing World  War  II.  He  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Socictv  of  American  Military 

p.  (1963-64)  at  the  society's  post  in 


Paris,  France.  He  ,.— 

tion  medal  and  the  Legion  of  Merit  medaL 
the  highest  honor  awarded  by  the  military  it 
peacetime.  Following  bis  retirement  from  th 
military  in  1968,  he  served  as  city  clerk  for 
the  town  of  Rayville.  While  at  Sewanee, 
Charlie  "Wingfoot"  Eby  ran  varsity  b-J- 


more  than  a  decade.  Said  a  fellow  r 
"Most  of  us  were  familiar  with  the  soles  of 
his  running  shoes  as  we  saw  them  outdis- 
tance us  in  races."  An  Episcopalian,  he,  is 
survived  by  his  widow,  Marjorie;  a  daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth;  and  three  brothers,  two  of 
whom  attended  Sewanee:  John  C  Eby,  C35, 

Murray  Eby,  C43,  of  the  West  Indies. 

The  Rev.  Ellwood  Hannum,  C32,  retired 
Episcopal  priest  of  Spanish  Fort,  Alabama; 
on  June  9, 1990.  A  native  of  Lynn,  Massachu- 
setts, and  graduate  of  Philadelphia  Divinity 
School,  Mr.  Hannum  served  parishes  in  four 
states  with  particular  interest  in  prison 
ministry.  Christian  education,  and  family 


Leech,  two  aaugnu--r>  mm  "«<-  *-•>■  "&■■■ 
grandchildren,  and  six  great-grandchildrei 


.„,.„.. 'missioner  and  canon  to  the  ordinary 
for  the  former  diocese  {before  the  state  was 
divided  into  three  dioceses)  of  Tennessee; 
January  31,  1990.  A  native  of  Louisiana, 
Father  Fox  held  degrees  from  Centenary 
College  and  VanderbUt  Univ      " 


tanooga.  In  19S8,  he  began  1 
canon  for  the  Diocese  of  Tennessee,  a  post  he 
held  for  ten  years.  He  was  then  chaplain  of 
St.  Mary's  Convent  .n  PeekskiU,  New  York, 
and  chaplain  to  the  Eastern  Province  of  the 
Community  of  St.  Mary.  He  served  as  priest 
lo  other  Tennessee  churches  in  Franklin  and 
Spring  Hill  and  as  perpetual  canon  of  St. 
Mary's  Cathedral,  Memphis.  At  the  time  of 
his  death.  Father  Fox  was  registrar  and 
historiographer  for  the  Diocese  of  West 
Tennessee.  He  is  survived  by  his  brother, 
Henry  Carley  Fox,  of  Shreveport. 


vard  University  Medical  School  in  1942,  Dr. 
Gray  interned  at  Boston  Children's  Hospital 
and  did  a  surgical  residency  at  Peter  Bent 
Brigham  Hospital  in  Boston.  He  served  as  a 
captain  in  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps,  having 
trained  as  a  flight  surgeon.  Dr.  Gray  opened 
hi>  prjctieeof  gen 


-   .vanee  Military  Academy;  on  July  19, 1990. 
Mr.  Miller  served  in  Australia  during  World 
War  II  with  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  He  re- 
turned to  Sewanee  in  1952  with  a  master's 
degree  in  history  from  the  University  of 
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held  various  offices  in  the  abbey,  including 
those  of  prior,  choirmaster,  and  bursar,  and 
helped  In  the  establishment  o*  '" 


my  is  survived  by  three  sisters. 

John  E.  Haselton,  C'52,  retired  Nashville 

stockbroker;  on  March  24, 1990.  A  native 

lukegan,  Illinois,  Mr.  Haselton 


graduate  of  Montgomery  Bell  Academy  and 
*r—  j-ui.  "^uVasily.  He  began  his  busi- 
1955  with  J.  C.  Bradford,  Co., 


Agnes  Miller,  of  Cowan,  Tennessee. 

Dr  W  Albert  Sullivan,  Jr.,  C45,  surgeon 
and  medical  school  administrator  of  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota;  on  April  29, 1990.  A  native  of 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  Dr.  Sullivan  earned  his 
M.D.  degree  from  Tulane  University  in  1947. 
He  was  awarded  a  fellowship  to  study 
surgery  at  the  American  Hospital  in  Paris  in 
1949  and  subsequently  earned  a  master's 
degree  in  surgery  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota  in  1956.  He  served  in  the  US. 
Navy,  1942-1946,  and  in  the  US.  Army, 
1951-1953.  Dr.  Sullivan,  who  became  assis- 
tant dean  and  admissions  officer  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  Medical  School  in 
1969  and  ultimately  served  as  associate  dean 


is  led 


Distinguished  Teaching  Award,  he  is 

of  Science.  Editor  of  the  Umwrsily  of 


ment  of  Christ 
Episcopal  Schot 


lrelal 

is  headmaster  of  the 


Dallas'  Church  of  the  Incarnation,  and  a 
chaplain  of  St.  Mark's  School  of  Texas.  ( 

;  his  hiking  successfully  wi 


Mountain  at  4:00  a.m.  and  arriving  in  Ch 
ibout  midnight.  Mr.  Hannum  v 
sed  by  his  first  v,  ' 

in  1983.  He  is  si 

widow,  Elizabeth  Hannu: 

s:  Dr.  William  t.  Hannum 
andria.  Virginia;  Dr  E.  Brt 


n  1952.  A  Phi  Beta  Kappa  gra< 


in  the  college's  pre-med  career  cou 
Peter's  Episcopal  Church  in  Colum 


Gray  III,  J.  Dawson  Gray,  C'71,  L.  Rainey 
Cray,  C'76,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  from  the  Diocese  of  Missouri,  and 
Jefferson  G.  Gray,  C'80;  and  six  grand- 


Carolina;  on  July  17, 1990,  in  Malaga,  Spai 


dore  DuBose  Bratton,  ninth  chancellor  of  the 
University,  and  a  nephew  of  Dr.  Henry  M. 
Cass,  longtime  professor  of  classics  and 
acting  vice-chancellor  of  the  University- 

Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  fraternity.  His  army 

Bratton  retired  from  the  army  in  1969  and 
served  as  a  lay  cms  tee  of  the  University  from 
the  Diocese  of  East  Carolina,  1977-1980.  A 
member  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  he  served 
zr  and  a  member  of  the  vestry. 


Medical  Bulletin  and  author  of 
numerous  articles,  he  twice  served  as  chair- 
ing the  Medical  School  at  the  University  of 
Montreal  attributing  his  fluency  in  French  l 
his  years  of  study  at  Sewanee  with  Prof  esse 
" "  ott  "Abbo"  Martin.  Dr.  Sullivan  was  an 
e  proponent  of  Sewanee,  known  for 
_...  juraging  medical  students  to  obtain  a 
I    good  solid  liberal  arts  education  (like  the  oi 


to  medical  school  might  be  history,  anthro- 
>r  Creek,"  he  said  during  a  1972 
.   ,,.  .„  „ie  campus  as  part  of  Sewanee's 
Alumni  Career  Counseling  Program.  An 
Episcopalian,  Dr.  Sullivan  also  served  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society,  Minnesota  division.  Survivors 
include  his  widow.  Theresa  Sullivan,  and 
two  sons,  William  A.  Sullivan  III,  C73,  and 
Timothy  A.  Sullivan. 

Francis  J.  Thompson,  T'45,  retired  professor 

of  English  in  Tampa,  Florida;  on  September 
18, 1989.  Before  entering  seminary  at 
Sewanee,  Mr.  Thompson  taught  at  St 
dreWs  School,  St.  Andrews,  Tenness. 
held  a  B.A.  degree  from  Columbia  Ui 
sity,  and  both  MA.  and  Ph.D.  degree.  . 
New  York  University.  From  1946-1953, 
Thompson  was  an  assistant  professor  of 
writing  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  pub- 
l.shing  a  novel,  AbrdumS  Wife,  (Vanguard 
Press)  in  1953.  Mr.  Thompson  served  in  the 
US.  Army,  reaching  the  rank  of  first  lieuten- 
ant. Survivors  include  his  widow,  Maryorie 


from  which  he  retired 

undergo  heart  transplant  surgery.  He  subse- 
quently served  as  president  of  North  Ameri- 
can Financial  Company  in  Nashville, 
forming  the  Bank  of  BeUevue  in  1982.  An 
active  leader  in  the  state  Republican  Party, 
Mr.  Haselton  acted  as  treasurer  for  former 
U5.  Senator  Howard  Baker  and  served  in  a 
number  of  posts  with  the  Young  Republi- 
cans at  both  the  state  and  national  levels.  A 
pilot  in  the  Korean  War,  Haselton  flew  in  the 
U.S.  Naval  Reserve  until  1963.  He  was  a 

)f  Harpeth  Heights  Baptist  Church. 

.  include  his  wido—  **-•■-■•- 
-w.—.,  his  mother,  Ebba 
of  Nashville;  two  daughter 
five  grandchildren. 

The  Rev.  William  Grosvenor  Pollard,  H'52, 
nationally-recognized  scholar,  scientist, 
priest,  and  former  University  trustee;  on 
December  26, 1989.  A 1932  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  Dr.  Pollard  held  a 
Ph.D.  in  physics  from  Rice  University  and  14 
honorary  degrees  in  science,  divinity,  law. 


Episcopal  Church  in  Oak  Ridge  until  his 
death.  A  four-time  General  Convention 
delegate.  Pollard  was  vice-chairman  of  the 
church's  Joint  Commission  on  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy,  1955-1958,  a  com- 
mission created  to  explore  the  church's  plan 
to  raise  monies  from  the  dioceses  for  the 
purchase  and  donation  of  a  nudear  research 


educational  ii 
Far  East.  Pollard  brought  the  plan  to  fruition 
with  the  presentation  in  1962  of  a  TRIGA 
Mark  11  reactor  lo  St.  Paul's  University  in 
Tokyo,  Japan.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  The  University  of  the 
South  for  two  terms  and  as  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology 
Sewanee.  An  outspoken  proponent  of  t>° 


Gass  Brat 

nephews.  His  brother,  Theodore 
).  Bratton,  and  his  sister,  Lucy  Bratton 


William  Ev. 
Tennessee,  ■ 
Kentucky  n 


Diocese  of  Tennessee.  In  1953  he  er 
Gregory's  Abbey  in  Three  Rivers,  Michigan 
"    re  he  took  the  name  Father  Anthony.  H 
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chinch's  role  In  civil  rights  issues,  he  also 
served  as  president  of  the  Tennessee  Human 
Relations  Council.  Dr.  Pollard  was  preceded 
in  death  by  his  wife,  Mar  cell  a,  and  a  son, 
Jamie.  He  is  survived  by  three  sons,  William 
Pollard  of  Huntsville,  Alabama;  Arthur 
Pollard  of  San  Jose,  California;  and  Frank 
Pollard  of  Seattle,  Washington;  and  by  five 


Simon's  Island,  Georgia;  on  June  27, 1990. 


Mr.  Stevens,  who  earned  both  an  M.^ 
Ph.D.  degree  from  Temple  University,  began 
>  political  sdence  faculty  of 


Newton  Theological  School,  he  was  or- 
dained priest  in  1940.  He  served  churches  in 
New  Hampshire,  Missouri,  and  Massachu- 
setts before  coming  to  Christ  Church,  Freder- 


University  of  the  South.  In  his  25  years  of 
service  at  Christ  Church,  he  was  in  part 
responsible  for  the  Diocese  of  Georgia  ex- 
ceeding its  quota  for  the  completion  of  All 
Saints'  Chapel.  Dr.  Martin  was  on  the  Board 
of  Examining  Chaplains,  1953-1973,  served 
as  deputy  at  several  General  Conventions, 
and  served  as  registrar  and  historiographer 
of  the  Diocese  of  Georgia,  1981-1988.  One  of 


Rev.  William  T.  Martin  of  Wyncote,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  John  Jeffries  Martin  of  San 
nio,  Texas;  a  brother,  Adm.  jack  Martin  of 
Washington,  DC;  and  three  grandchildren. 

William  M.  Fonville,  C'60,  noted  pilot  and 
rancher  in  Kenya,  East  Africa;  on  April  21, 
1990.  A  native  of  Houston,  Fonville  was  a 
graduate  of  the  Tart  School.  After  graduating 
inded  the  University 


' An  Eloquent  Voice 
Has  Been  Stilled" 


6  years,  he 


n  Sewanee,  he 
Texas  Law  School.  For 
was  a  resident  of  Kenya,  where  he  owned 
and  operated  two  extensive  cattle  and  sheep 
ranches  outside  of  Nairobi.  With  certification 
and  ratings  in  various  aircraft,  he  was  both  a 
fixed  wing  and  helicopter  pilot  and  flew 
frequent  safaris  in  Kenya,  Uganda,  Tanzania 
and  the  Sudan,  inch 
Mutual  of  Omaha '" 


He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Roberta 
Montgomery  Fonville,  and  three  daughter 
Elizabeth  Kirby  Fonville,  C'89,  Roberta 


ophthalmology  in  K 

until  moving  to  Melbourne,  Florida, 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Mrs.  Harriet 

Rider,  of  Decatur,  Georgia. 

We  have  learned  of  the  death  of  Gerald 
Leigh  Masterson,  C81,  in  October  1989. 

is  program 


1990.  A  Wilkins  Scholar 
bama,  Denny  had  been  a  delegate  to  Boys 
State  and  a  participant  on  the  University  of 
Alabama  at  Huntsville  Sdence  Team.  His 
high  school  classmates  voted  him  "Most 
Likely  to  Succeed."  At  Sewanee  he  majored 
in  mathematics  and  religion  and  was  a 
member  of  Chi  Psi  fraternity.  Twenty-six  of 

attendance  at  his  funeral.  He  is  survived  by 
his  parents,  Edna  Annie  Ruth  and  Bennett 
Darmer,  and  a  brother,  Kevin,  all  of  Arab, 
and  by  a  sister,  Ellen  Baker,  of  Chattanooga. 

We  have  learned  of  the  death  of  Samuel 
Preston,  retired  private  investor,  in  Atlanta 
on  August  30, 1990.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  Barbara  Woolman  Preston,  a  former 


This  photograph  of  Walker  Percy 
the  collection  of  the  late  Robert  Daniel,  a 


would  yield  generations  of 
politicians,  writers,  and  civic 
leaders.  Professor  Bertram 
Wyatt-Brown,  who  is  vritinga 
history  of  the  Percy  family, 
described  their  legacy  as  a 
"family  arrow  in  time."  He 
attributes  the  consistent  dedi- 
cation to  public  service  and  the 
^   life  of  the  mind  shown  in  the 
B   Percys  to  the  family's  "sense  of 
Bj    its  own  past,  a  legend  that 
^M   they  might  build  up  about 
B  themselves  that  helps  them  to 
w    identify  the  goals  of  the  group 
■  as  a  whole." 
tjfc      I       Yet,  throughout  its  history 
B  of  leadership  and  civic  devo- 
B   tion,  the  aristocratic  Percy 
^X        a^B  heritage  was  accompanied  by 
^^L       B  a  legacy  of  depression.  After 
oHft^B  'he  suicide  of  Walker  Percy's 
from     father  in  1929  and  the  acciden- 
tal death  of  his  mother  two 


lifelong  friend  of  Percy.  Courtesy  of  Dorothea    years  later,  Walker  and  his  two 


Walker  Percy  Remembered 
**. 

Like  many  young  men  in  the  South,  he  became  overly 
subtle  and  had  trouble  ruling  out  the  possible.  They 
are  not  like  an  immigrant's  son  in  Passaic  who  decides 
to  become  a  dentist  and  that  is  that.  Southerners  have 
trouble  ruling  out  the  possible.  What  happens  to  a  man 
to  whom  all  things  seem  possible  and  every  course  of 
action  open?  Nothing  of  course.  Except  war.  If  a  man 
lives  in  the  sphere  of  the  possible  and  waits  for 
something  to  happen,  what  he  is  waiting  for  is  war — 
or  the  end  of  the  world.  That  is  why  Southerners  like  to 
fight  and  make  good  soldiers.  In  war  the  possible 
becomes  actual  through  no  doing  of  one's  own. 

-From  The  Last  Gentleman  (New  York:  Farrar,  Straus,  Giroux,  1966) 


Daniel,  Sewanee. 

Walker  Percy,  H'76,  novelist  and 
man  of  letters,  died  on  May  10, 
!  1990,  after  a  long  bout  with  cancer. 
I       "Walker  Percy,  who  was  long 
I  associated  with  Sewanee  and  the 
1  Sewanee  Review,  was — it  seems 
|  supererogatory  to  observe — one  of 
'  the  leading  novelists  of  the  postmod- 
;  em  generation,"  said  George  Core, 
\  editor  of  the  Sewanee  Review.  "An 
.  eloquent  voice  has  been  stilled." 

Walker  Percy  was  bom  on  May 
j  28, 1916,  in  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
i  He  majored  in  chemistry  at  the 
j  University  of  North  Carolina  and 
studied  medicine  at  Columbia 
University's  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons.  In  1942  he  contracted 
tuberculosis  while  doing  autopsies 
at  Bellevue  Hospital.  Forced  to 
,  convalesce  in  a  sanatorium  in  the 

Adirondack  Mountains,  he  gave  up 
;  his  career  in  medicine  and  began 
I  his  self-education  as  a  writer.  The 
works  of  Dostoevski  and  existen- 
,  tialists  such  as  Camus,  Marcel, 
1  Sartre,  and  Kierkegaard  gave  him  a 
new  means  of  coping  with  depres- 
,  sion  and  a  replacement  for  his  lost 
1  faith  in  science's  capacity  to  remedy 
the  misery  of  the  human  soul. 

Dr.  Percy  traced  his  family  back 
to  Charles  Percy,  a  British  naval 
lieutenant  who  claimed  ties  to  the 
British  earls  of  Northumberland 
and  the  renowned  Harry  Hotspur. 
Lieutenant  Percy  arrived  in  the 
Mississippi  territory  in  1776,  mar- 
ried well,  and  fathered  a  family  that 


younger  brothers  went  to  live 
with  their  father's  cousin, 
William  Alexander  Percy,  in 
Greenville,  Mississippi.  Will  Percy, 
the  author  of  Lanterns  on  the  Levee 
and  a  renowned  Sewanee  alumnus 
(Qass  of  1904),  lovingly  reared  the 
Percy  boys.  An  integral  part  of  their 
education  and  experience  was 
visiting  their  Uncle  Will's  summer 
home,  "Brinkwood,"  within  the 
environs  of  Sewanee. 

Like  William  Butler  Yeats, 
Walker  Percy  feared  that  the  mod- 
em age  was  revolving  around  a 
center  that  cannot  hold.  His  heroes 
face  a  whirlwind  of  liberals,  knot- 
heads,  Buddhist  aunts,  fire-watch- 
ing priests,  and  atheists  who  read 
Dante  for  structure.  And  in  the 
midst  of  this  modern  day  whirl- 
wind Percy  places  modern  man, 
hoping  that  each  person's  ability  to 
develop  faith  in  God  despite  de- 
spair would  prove  to  be  the  center 
that  would  keep  the  present  age  on 
its  axis. 

Jay  Tolson,  who  is  writing  a 
biography  of  Walker  Percy,  attended 
the  funeral  at  St.  Joseph's  Abbey 
outside  of  Covington,  Louisiana. 
He  commented  that  Percy's  death 
made  him  feel  "as  if  some  of  the 
ballast  has  gone  out  of  the  world." 

—Ross  Reynolds,  C'93,  is  a  feature 
writer  for  The  Sewanee  Purple.  He 
has  been  a  classmate  of  Pratt  Lewis, 
C'93,  grandnephew  of  Walker  Percy, 
since  their  days  at  Episcopal  High 
School  in  Alexandria,  Virginia. 
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WILLIAM  PORTER  WARE 


William  Porter  {Pete)  Ware,  collector,  author,  and 
longtime  official  with  The  University  of  the  South, 
died  in  Sewanee  on  August  9. 

Bom  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  on  November  27, 
1904,  he  was  the  son  of  Professor  Sedley  Lynch  and 
Alice  Porter  Turner  Ware.  Professor  Ware  brought  his 
family  to  Sewanee  in  1913,  when  he  joined  the  De- 
partment of  Hir'ory  at  the  University.  Pete  graduated 
from  Sewanee  Military  Academy  and  attended  The 
University  of  the  South  and  then  the  Universities  of 
Tennessee  and  Virginia.  Following  two  years  with  the 
Irving  Trust  Company  in  New  York,  he  returned  to 


Fund.  He  then  gave  four  years  service  in  the  Pacific  a 
a  field  director  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  Upon  his 
return  to  Sewanee  he  served  as  campaign  director  in 
the  Office  of  Development  for  fifteen  years  and  then 
made  his  special  mark  as  registrar  until  his  retirement 
in  1970. 

The  following  twenty  years  saw  Pete  flourish  as  a 
much  beloved  member  of  the  community.  Always  a 
man  of  exceptional  good  humor,  Pete  endeared 
himself  to  residents  and  visitors  alike  with  his  ready 
wit,  understanding,  and  generosity. The  sight  of 
Pete  and  his  family  a 


tagev 


eof 


pleasure  to  all  who 
knew  him. 

He  is  survived 
by  his  widow,  the 
former  Louise 
Thornton  of  Elber- 
ton,  Georgia,  their 
daughter,  Mary 
Dabney  Moore  of 
Palm  Beach, 
Florida,  and  a 
brother,  Capt. 
William  L.Ware  of 
New  Orleans.  His 
daughter  by  his  first 
marriage,  Barbara 
Porter  Ware,  pre- 
ceded him  in 
death  early  in 
her  life,  as 
had  her 


Emma  Kelly  Ware.  The  nephews  and  nieces  surviving 
are  Dr.  Michael  Deleanu  of  Knoxville,  Elizabeth  Large 
of  Baltimore,  Tom  Daniel  of  Los  Angeles,  and  Francis 
Hopldnson  Smith  IN  of  Atlanta. 

Memorials  may  be  sent  to  the  Sewanee  Summer 
Music  Center. 

— Col.  Edmund  Kirby-Smith,  C'36 

W.  Porter  Ware  as  I 
Knew  Him 

As  a  person  who  has  had  the  opportunity — 
and  the  privilege — of  working  intimately  with 
William  Porter  Ware  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  1  should  like  to  record  a  few  remarks 
about  this  exceptional  and  very  special  gentle- 
man. I  will  concentrate  upon  the  years  during 
which  we  worked  together  in  following  the 
phenomenal  career  of  Jenny  Lind,  'The  Swed- 
ish Nightingale." 

Pete  Ware  was — among  other  things — a 
born  collector.  I  am  sure  that  as  a  boy  he  must 
have  gathered  together  hidden  conglomerations  of 
marbles,  or  pocket  knives,  or  seashells.  Later,  in  adult 
life,  this  instinct  for  collecting  expressed  itself  in 
assemblages  of  "Occupational  Shaving  Mugs,"  "Cigar 
Store  (Indian)  Figures,"  Wooden  Hobby  Horses,  and 
Antique  European  Ice  Skates —  all  bizarre  and  exotic 
objects  in  our  humdrum,  work-a-day  world.  And 
yet,  through  his  concentration  upon  these  quaint 
and  often  freakish  items,  Pete  was  able  to  pene- 
trate beneath  their  fanciful  exteriors  and  show 
how  they  might  impinge  upon  the  customary  life 
of  their  time.  I  now  look  upon  these  early  pur- 
suits of  his  as  preliminary  exercises  for  the 
talented  trainee  who  in  reality  was  simply  wait- 
ing on  the  sidelines  for  the  big  game  to  start.  So, 
when  the  big  game  did  come  along — in  the  form 
of  Jenny  Lind  (1820-87)  and  her  fabulous  singing 
■Pete  was  prepared  to  run  onto  the  field  as 
quarterback  in  command.  For  him  it  was  a  case  of 
love  at  first  hearing  (or,  rather,  of  first  hearing 
about)  the  Swedish  Nightingale 
through  the  adulatory  testi- 
mony of  such  unassailable 
critics  as  Mendelssohn, 
Schumann,  and  Chopin. 
Pete  found  in  Jenny  Lind 
not  only  the  consum- 
mate vocal  artist  but 
also,  in  view  of  her 
innate  goodness  and 


Lindiana.  Witht 
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her  devoted  charitableness,  a  sweet-sounding,  silver- 
toned  saint.  Jenny  Lind's  heartfelt  charities  and  her 
unfailing  generosity  remain  unparalleled  to  this  day 
in  the  world  of  the  arts,  and  for  Pete  she  became  a 
kind  of  Mother  Teresa  of  music. 

Thus  Pete  found  his  true  metier,  and  so  began  for 
him  a  thirty-year-long  collecting  spree  of  Jenny- 
help  and  cooperation  of  his  charm- 
ing wife,  Louise,  he 
spared  no  effort  or 
expense  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  ideal.  The  final 
size  and  the  variety  of 
the  collection  that  he 
amassed  are  truly 
astounding.  Certain 
items  are  unique.  For 
example,  there  is  an 
oblong-framed  snip- 
pet of  Jenny  Lind's 
hair  on  the  ornately 
inscribed  silver  tray 

Triad  and  Pete  at  work 
Orchestra  presented  to  her  in  the  mid-1800s.  The 
literary  documents  of  the  collection  are  equally  im- 
pressive. In  pursuing  the  basic  research  for  our  book 
P.  7".  Barnum  Presents  Jenny  Lind,  Pete  acquired  a 
multitude  of  complete  newspapers  from  the  1850s, 
fragile  sheets  all  neatly  bound  and  itemized.  There  are 
also  numerous  pictures,  prints,  and  photographs,  and 
hanging  in  Pete's  living  room  is  a  magnificent  oil 
portrait  of  Jenny  Lind  in  her  prime.  There  are  many 
figurines,  medals,  and  medallions.  One  medallion  is 
of  special  interest;  it  is  a  handsome  commemorative 
Swedish  one  issued  in  1970.  When,  as  a  special  guest 
of  honor,  Pete  attended  the  Swedish  Jenny  Lind 
Society's  annual  meeting  in  1985  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Music  in  Stockholm,  he  was  presented  with 
what  was  termed  a  rare  and  much-prized  portrait 
medallion  of  the  singer.  Pete  accepted  the  gift,  smiled 
when  he  saw  what  it  was,  and  then  with  his  custom- 
ary tact  and  courtesy,  bravely  refrained  from  boasting 
that  he  already  had  a  matching  twin  of  that  rare  medal- 
lion in  his  collection  in  Sewanee,  Tennessee.  I  can 
safely  say  that,  as  a  whole,  this  collection  is  the  finest 
in  the  world  now  in  private  hands,  and  that  it  can  be 
rivaled  only  by  those  in  the  New  York  City  Library 
and  the  Museum  of  Music  in  Stockholm.  I  cite  these 
facts  to  show  that,  deep  within  the  lovable  chap  and 
the  guileless  friend  that  we  knew  Pete  to  be,  there 
dwelt  a  serious  scholar  and  a  devoted,  thoroughgo- 
ing, and  discriminating  collector. 

Still,  the  one  quality  which  we  who  knew  Pete  will 
most  remember  him  by  was  his  unswerving  good 
nature.  He  was  the  "good  humor  man"  par  excellence — 
always  ready  with  his  roguish  smile  to  make  a  whim- 
sical comment  or  to  crack  a  waggish  joke.  But  it  was 
mostly  in  his  letters  and  hastily  scribbled  notes  that 
his  almost  childlike  delight  in  puns  and  word  play 
came  out.  Fortunately  some  of  these  one-of-a-kind 
epistles  are  sure  to  be  stashed  away  in  various  desks 
and  cupboards  on  our  Mountain,  waiting  for  some 
enterprising  soul  to  discover  them.  And  1  have  heard 
a  rumor  that  a  considerable  number  of  Pete's  missives 
are  preserved  in  the  Ware  family  archives.  So  there  is 
hope  that  someday  these  unique  letters  may  appear  in 
print — to  the  amusement  of  Pete's  friends  and  the 
happy  edification  of  Sewanee's  posterity. 

— Thaddeus  C.  Lockard,  professor  emeritus, 

Department  of  German,  and  coauthor,The  Lost  Letters  of 

Jenny  Lind  and  P.  T.  Barnum  Presents  Jenny  Lind 


from  the  Mountain  to  tyou/ 
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Above:  (left  to  right)  Memo  Box  by 
Pewtercraft,  pewter  seal  on  wooden 
box,  $24.95.  Bookends  by  Pewter- 
craft, pewter  seal  on  wooden  book- 
ends,  $32.95. 10K  Gold  Pen  A  Pen- 
cil Set  by  Cross,  seal  on  dip,  $62.00. 


Above:  (left  to  right)  7"  Revere  Bowl  by  Old  Forge  Metals, 
$49.95.  Quadra  Whiskey  Set  by  Sterling  Cut  Glass,  five- 
piece  set  engraved  with  the  seal,  $65.00. 
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Almost  2,000  Sewanee  alumni  and  family  members  returned  to  the  Mountain  for 

busy  weekend  of  homecoming  activities,  October  5-7.  They  enjoyed  beautiful 

weather,  a  great  game  (we  won  7-6  over  fifth-rated  Rhodes  College),  and  a  few 

surprises,  too!  Coverage  of  Homecoming  1990  continues  in  the  next  issue  of 

The  Sewanee  News. 

October  1990 
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